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REPORT OF THE STATE BOTANIST 1912 


Dr John M. Clarke, Director of the State Museum: 


I have the honor of submitting the following report of work 
done in the botanical section of the State Museum since the date 
of my last report. 

The collections of the season of 1911 have been mounted on 
herbarium sheets or placed in pasteboard boxes suitable for 
their reception and arranged in their proper places in the her- 
barium. Additional specimens of plants either native or natural- 
ized have been collected in the counties of Albany, Essex, 
Lewis, Livingston, Monroe, Steuben and Sullivan. 

' Specimens have been contributed that were collected in the 
counties of Albany, Chautauqua, Cattaraugus, Clinton, Colum- 
bia, Fulton, Hamilton, Herkimer, Monroe, New York, Oneida, 
Ontario, Onondaga, Orleans, Oswego, Rensselaer, Richmond, 
Schoharie, Suffolk, Tompkins, Ulster, Warren and Washington. - 

Correspondents have contributed extralimital specimens that 
were collected in Canada, California, Colorado, Connecticut, 
Cuba, District of Columbia, Indiana, Kansas, Kentucky, Maine, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Montana, New 
Hampshire, New Jersey, North Carolina, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
Utah and Vermont. 

The number of species of which specimens have been added 
to the herbarium is 278, of which 72 were not before represented 
therein. Of these, 11 are considered new or hitherto undescribed 
species. 

A list of the names of the added species is marked “ Plants 
added to the herbarium.” These are divided into two groups 
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respectively designated plants “New to the herbarium” and 
plants “ Not new to the herbarium.” 

The number of those who have contributed specimens of 
plants is 70. This list includes the names of those who sent 
specimens for identification only, if the specimens were of such 
character and condition as to make them desirable additions to 
the herbarium. 

The number of identifications made is 1859; the number of 
those for whom they were made 130. 

A list of the names of the contributors and their respective 
contributions is marked “ Contributors and their contributions.” 

The names of species new to our flora with their respective 
localities, times of collection and remarks concerning them will 
be found under the title “ Species not before reported.” This 
may include such plants as have previously been considered 
forms or varieties of other species, but which are now con- 
sidered worthy of specific distinction. 

New localities of rare species, new varieties and any facts of 
interest that may have been observed will be mentioned under 
the. title ““ Remarks and observations.” 

Species sent for identification, if collected outside the limits 
of our State, have been described under the heading “ New 
species of extralimital fungi,” when no description could be 
found to match them. 

Two species of mushrooms have been tried for their edible 
qualities, and though neither can be considered first class in all 
respects, both have been found to be harmless and palatable 
and have been approved as edible. Colored figures of them have 
been prepared and descripiions will be given in a chapter on 
“Edible fungi.” These make the whole number of New York 
species and varieties of mushrooms now known to be edible 215. 

A small but attractive looking mushroom was discovered 
growing among decaying pine leaves in Richmond county by 
Mr W. H. Ballou. He found it to be very poisonous. It is 
therefore figured and described as a poisonous fungus. 

_ Specimens of seven species of Crataegus or thorn bushes have 
been added to the herbarium. Of this genus of trees and shrubs 
218 New York species are now recognized. Prof. C. S. Sargent, 
the eminent expert crataegologist, has kindly prepared a synopti- 
cal key to our New York species. This was a most difficult and 
intricate piece of work which none but an expert in this peculiar 
branch of botany could well do. In this work he has laid an 
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excellent foundation for the study of these interesting though 
often considered nearly worthless and annoying shrubs and 
trees. He has also added to this, descriptions of 25 new species 
of this genus. 

In places where the chestnut bark disease, Diaporthe 
parasitica Murrill, has obtained a foothold it still continues 
its destructive work. The chestnut tree is common in the 
central and eastern parts of Rensselaer county. Its bark disease 
has been reported from both the northern and southern borders 
of the county. Two visits have been made the past season to 
the town of Sand Lake in the central part of the county to look 
for the disease, but hitherto no evidence of its presence there 
has been found. It seems remarkable that the disease should 
occur in the northern and southern borders only, unless its 
approach has been made from two different points of infection 
situated in nearly opposite directions from the center of the 
county. With the disease both in the northern and in the 
southern borders it is perhaps too much to expect that the inter- 
vening space can long escape attack. It would be well for the 
owners of chestnut timber land to keep a sharp lookout for it 
and promptly remove any affected trees that may be discovered, 
strip off the bark and burn it at once, that the disease may be 
kept in check as much as possible. 

A small rocky knob at the north end of Lake Placid in Essex 
county is locally known by the name Eagles eyrie. It is covered 
with woods, the prevailing trees being red spruce and paper or 
canoe birch. These vie with each other in the size and length 
of their trunks. I have seen no more stately and no finer speci- 
mens of them in any other part of the Adirondacks. The trail 
leading from the shore of Lake Placid to the top of this moun- 
tain is about half a mile long and neither very rough nor very 
steep. At three stations on this trail the leaves of the striped 
iapie, Acer pennsylvanicum L., ‘were ‘wilted -and 
drooping. An examination of the base of the trunk revealed a 
mass of white mycelioid filaments infesting it and the roots. 
The fungus was not in fruiting condition and its systematic 
location could not be ascertained. The attack was apparently 
so severe that it doubtless pea eventually destroy the lives of 
the diseased trees. 

Near the red schoolhouse in the town of North Elba, Essex 
county, there is a patch of shrubs of wicopy or leatherwood, 
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Dirca palustris L. It occupies about half an acrepen 
wooded hillside. The trunks range in diameter from one-fifth 
cm at or near the base, and are often free from branches for 
one or two feet (30-60 cm). In this case the shrubs assume a 
treelike aspect. In these shrubs the medullary rays are quite 
as conspicuous as the annular rings. They are zigzag in direc- 
tion and anastomose. Thin cross sections of the trunk may 
easily be crumbled between the thumb and fingers into small 
angular fragments, the cleavage following the medullary rays 
as well as the annular rings. These thin cross sections, even of 
trunks an inch or an inch and a half in diameter, may easily be 
made with an ordinary pocket knife without splitting or lacera- 
tion by using a little pressure on the standing trunk in the 
direction of the cut at the time of cutting. The largest shrub of 
this kind that has come under my notice is one transplanted 
into a dooryard many years ago. Its trunk at the base is now 
about 9 inches or 22.5 cm in diameter. The root of this shrub 
is yellow and much branched. On sloping ground it is often 
slightly bent or somewhat decumbent in the upper part and 
tapers downward like a tap root, but it is much branched. 
Although the name “ leatherwood ” is often applied to this shrub 
the wood itself is quite soft and brittle. It is the bark that is 
really the tough and leathery part of the plant. Therefore 
“leatherbark ” would be a more appropriate name. It is prob- 
able that an exceedingly strong kind of rope or cordage could 
be made of this bark. The Indians are said to have used the 
branches for cords but it is evident that the bark was the valu- 
able factor in their material. It might be worth while to experi- 
ment a little with the fiber of the bark to see if it could not be 
used in making a coarse strong canvas suitable for sacks, bags, 
tents or sails. 

The prevailing weather in the spring of I912 was, in the 
eastern part of the State, unusually cool and vegetation in con- 
sequence was late and backward. On the night of June 14th a 
frost occurred in the vicinity of Albany sufficiently severe to 
kill young foliage on many small shrubs and herbs and the 
tender marginal cells of the younger leaves of others and on 
some trees. The rainfall for this month was below the mean, 
and the early outlook for vegetation was not encouraging ; but later, 
conditions became more favorable, vegetation revived and rarely 
have we had a more fruitful and productive season. 
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One of our thorn bushes, Crataegus helderbergensis 
Sarg., the Helderberg thorn, failed entirely to bear fruit this 
season, probably because its blossoms were in the right condi- 
tion to be frozen on the night of June 14th or possibly because 
it was an “off year.” Sometimes thorn trees, like apple trees, 
appear to have “off years”; that is, a year in which a thorn 
tree bears an abundant crop of fruit is likely to be followed by 
one in which it bears no fruit, as if the production of the abund- 
ant crop had so weakened its vigor as to render it incapable of 
bearing two abundant crops in two successive years. The fruit- 
less year is called an “ off year.” 

It is interesting to note the correspondence between the favor- 
able influences of a season on the common products of the 
garden and field and on the mycological crop of the woods, pas- 
tures and waste places. A productive season in one case is usu- 
ally a productive season in the other. The very fruitful season 
of 1912 was ushered in by an unusually abundant crop of morels 
as the following quotations from communications of correspond- 
ents will show. “ We had a very fair morel season this year and I 
found about 300.” “ Mushrooms are very early and very plenti- 
ful here this season.” “ We never had so many or such large 
morels before.” My own experience here in the vicinity of Al- 
bany corroborates the above statements. I found morels larger 
and more plentiful than usual. ‘They seemed to presage an 
abundantly fruitful season. This prophetic indication has been 
very satisfactorily fulfilled by an unusually good crop of wild 
mushroom growths in general; and in August and September 
the common mushroom, Agaricus campestris L., was 
very plentiful in pastures in the vicinity of Albany. 

Much time has been required and devoted to the necessary 
preparation for the removal of the herbarium and duplicate 
specimens from Geological Hall to their new location in the 
Education Building. The specimens have been securely tied in 
bundles or, if kept in small boxes, safely packed in larger boxes 
to facilitate their handling and secure transportation. The con- 
tents of the table cases of the anteroom, in anticipation of 
removal, have for several weeks been packed in boxes and been 
ready for transportation. 

Respectfully submitted 
Cuaries H. Peck 
State Botanist 
Albany, December 31, 1912 
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PLANTS ADDED TO THE HERBARIUM 


New to the herbarium 


Achillea ptarmica L. 

Amanita ovoidea Bull. 
Anellaria separata (L.) Karst. 
Aposphaeria fibriseda (C. & E.) 
Artemisia carruthii Wood 


A. dracunculoides Pursh 
A. glauca Poll. 

Arthonia quintaria Nyl. 

A. radiata <(Pers.) Dh. Fr. 


Betula alba L. 

Bolbitius vitellinus (Pers.) Fr. 
Boletus retipes B. & C. 
Calosphaeria myricae (C. & E.) 


Calvatia rubroflava (Cragin) Morg. 


Chrysothamnus pinifolius Greene 
Clavaria grandis Pk. 

CG. vermicularis Scop. 
Cladochytrium alismatis Biisgen 
Collema crispum Borr. 

Collybia murina Batsch 
Coronopus procumbens Gilibert 
Crataegus gracilis S. 


Cc harry SS... 

(ee leptopoda S. 

c. livingstoniana S. 
GC. macera S. 

G. procera S. 


Creonectria ochroleuca (Schw.) 
Diaporthe castaneti Nits. 
Diatrypella favacea (Fr.) C. & D. 
Didymella asterinoides (E. & E.) 
Dothidea baccharidis Cke. 
Escholtzia californica Cham. 
Flammula graveolens Pk. 
Helicopsis punctata Pk. 

Heliomyces pruinosipes Pk. 


Helminthosporium fuscum Fckl. 
Hydnum laevigatum Sw. 

H. subcrinale Pk. 
Hygrophorus ruber Pk. 
Inocybe radiata Pk. 

Lenzites trabea (Pers.) Fr. 
Leptonia euchlora (Lasch.) Fr. 
Macrophoma juniperina Pk. 
Malus glaucescens S. 

Mycena flavifolia Pk. 

M. splendidipes Pk. 
Opegrapha herpetica Ach. 
Penicillium hypomycetes Sacc. 
Pestalozzia truncata Lev. 
Phialea anomala Pk. 

Phoma asclepiadea E. & E. 


124 semiimmersa Sacc. 
Phyllosticta mahoniaecola Pass. 
12 rhoicola E. & E. 


Placodium camptidium Tuck. 
Pleurotus tessulatus (Bull.) Fr. 
Polyporus dryadeus (Pers.) Fr. 
Puccinia urticae (Schum.) Lagerh. 
Riccardia sinuata (Dicks.) Limpr. 
Russula ballouii Pk. 

Septoria margaritaceae PR. 

Silene dichotoma Ehrh. 
Tricholoma latum Pk. 

T. piperatum PR. 

ip subpulverulentum (Pers.) 
Urophlyctis major Schroet. 
Vermicularia hysteriiformis Pk. 
Verrucaria muralis Ach. 

V. papularis Fr. 

Vicia hirsuta (L.) S. F. Gray 
Zygodesmus avellanus Sacc. 


Not new to the herbarium 


Acetabula vulgaris Fckl. 
Adiantum pedatum L. 
Aecidium hydnoideum B. & C. 
Agaricus abruptibulbus Pk. 

A. micromegethus Pk. 


Agrostis borealis Hart. 

Ajuga reptans L. 

Aleurodiscus oakesii (B. & C.) Cke. 
Alnus rugosa (DuRoi) Spreng. 
Alopecurus genic. aristulatus Torr. 
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Amanita formosa G. & R. 


A. frostiana Pk. 
Amaranthus graecizans L. 
A, retroflexus L. 


Ambrosia artemisiifolia L. 
Andromeda glaucophylla Link 
Anthemis cotula L. 

4, tinctoria L. 
Arenaria stricta Mx. 
Aristida purpurascens Poir 
Artemisia biennis Willd. 

A. frigida Willd. 

A. gnaphaloides Nutt. 
A. vulgaris L. 
Aspidium boottii Tuck. 


ie cristatum (L.) Sw. 

A. goldianum Hook. 

A. marginale (L.) Sw. 

A. noveboracensis (L.) Sw. 
A. spinulosum (O. F. Muell.) 
A. spin. dilatatum (Hoffm.) 
A. spin. intermedium (Muhl.) 
A. thelypteris (L.) Sw. 
Asplenium acrostichoides Sw. 

A. filix-foemina (L.) 

A. platyneuron (L.) Oakes 
A. trichomanes L. 


Barbarea vulgaris R. Br. 
Boletinus grisellus Pk. 
Boletus brevipes Pk. 


B. scaber Fr. 
B. subaur. rubroscriptus Pk. 
B. subtomentosus L. 


Botrychium lanceolatum (S.G.Gmel.) 
B obliquum Muh. 

B. oblig. dissectum (Spreng.) 
B. ramosum (Roth) Aschers 
B simplex E. Hitchc. 

B tern. intermedium Eaton 
B. virginianum Cie Sa, 
Camelina microcarpa Andrz. 
Camptosorus rhizophyllus (L.) Link 
Cantharellus cibarius Fr. 

floccosus Schw. 

Carex aestivalis M. A. Curtis 

G muhlenbergii Schkr. 

eG trib. reducta Bailey 

Carya glabra villosa (Sarg.) 

ce ovata (Mill.) K. Koch 
Cercospora symplocarpi Pk. 


Cephalozia lunulaefolia Dum. 
Chlorosplenium aeruginascens (N yl.) 
Cladonia crist. vestita Tuck. 

ce grac. dilatata (Hoffm.) 
Clavaria cristata Holmsk. 


G. fastigiata L. 

G kunzei Fr. 

& obtusissima minor Pk, 
Cc pinophila Pk. 

G& stricta Pers. 

CG: tsugina Pk. 

Clitocybe adirondackensis Pk. 
CG. cerussata Fr 

G maxima G. & M. 


Clitopilus noveboracensis Pk. 
Convolvulus sepium pubescens (Gray) 
Corallorhiza odontorhiza Nutt. 
Cortinarius uliginosus Berk. 

& vernalis Pk. 

Cc variicolor (Pers.) 
Crucibulum vulgare Tul. 
Cynanchium nigrum (L.) Pers. 
Cyperus dentatus Torr. 


Cc ferax Rich. 
Cystopteris bulbifera (L.) Bernh. 
GC. fragilis (L.) Bernh. 


Cytospora chrysosperma (Pers.) Fr. 
Daedalea unicolor (Bull.) Fr. 
Dicksonia’ punctilobula (M-x.) Gray 
Diaporthe parasitica Murrill 
Doassansia alismatis (Fr.) Cornu 
Elymus canadensis L. 

Entoloma sericeum (Bull.) Fr. 

E; sinuatum Fr. 

Epilobium molle Torr. 

Epipactus repens ophioides (Fern.) 


E. tesellata (Lodd.) 
Erigeron annuus (L.) Pers. 
E. canadensis L. 


Eupatorium pur. maculatum (L.) 
Equisetum hyemale L. 

E. scirpoides Mx. 

E. varieg. nelsonii Eaton 
Fagus grandiflora Ehrh. 

Fistulina hepatica Fr. 

Flammula spum. unicolor PR. 

F. sulphurea Pk. 

Fomes igniarius (L.) Fr. 

F, pinicola (Sw.) Fr. 
Fomitiporia prun. betulicola Pk. 
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Geoglossum microsporum C. & P. 
Geum canadense Jacq. 

G, flavum (Porter) Britton 

G. strictum Ait. 

Grimaldia fragrans (Balb.) Cd. 
Gutierrezia sarothrae (Pursh) 
Gymnolomia multiflora (Nutt.) 
Habenaria fimbriata (Ait.) R. Br. 
H. microphylla Goldie 
Haplosporella ailanthi E. & E. 
Hebeloma fastibile Fr. 

Hedeoma pulegioides (L.) Pers. 
Helianthemum majus BSP. 
Heliopsis scabra Dunal. 

Helvella capucinoides Pk. 
Hierochloe odorata (L.) Wahl. 
Humaria leucoloma (Hedw.) Fr. 
Ee granulata Bull. 

Hydnum caput-ursi Fr. 
Hygrophorus nitidus B. & C. 
Hypericum perforatum L. 
Hypholoma incertum Pk. 

Ilex monticola Gray 

Inocybe eutheloides Pk. 

fe geophylla violacea Pat. 

rE subochracea (Pk.) Mass. 
Jeffersonia diphylla (L.) Pers. 
Jungermannia lanceolata L. 
Lactarius glyciosmus Fr. 

i vellereus Fr. 

Lamium amplexicaule L. 

Lecanora subfusca allophana Ach. 
Lejeunea cavifolia (Ehrh.) Lindb. 
Lenzites sepiaria Fr. 

Leonorus cardiaca L. 

Lepiota americana Pk, 


i cepaestipes Sow. 
i. farinosa Pk. 
Ibs procera Scop. 


Liparis loeselii (L.) Rich. 
Listera australis Lindl. 
Lonicera hirsuta Eaton 
Lycopodium annotinum L. 
annot. pungens Desv. 
comp. flabelliforme 
Fern. 
clavatum L. 
inundatum L. 
lucidulum M+. 
obscurum L. 


ae Sie kl ate 8 eae 


Lycopodium obsc. dendroideum 
(Mxz.) 

1 Bs tristachyum Pursh 

Machaeranthera pulverulenta (Nutt.) 

Malva moschata L. 

Marasmius elongatipes Pk. 

M. scorodonius Fr. 

M. semihirtipes Pk. 

Marrubium vulgare L. 

Marsupella emarginata (Ehrh.) 

Microstylis unifolia (Mx.) BSP. 

Monarda didyma L. 

Mutinus elegans (Mont.) E. Fisch. 

Myosotis virginica (L.) BSP. 

Nepeta cataria L. 

Odontoschisma prostratum (Wahl.) 

Onoclea sensibilis L. 

Onopordum acanthium L. 

Origanum vulgare L. 

Osmunda cinnamomea L. 


©} claytoniana L. 
Oxalis filipes Small 
O. stricta L. 


Pallavicinia lyellii (Hook.) 
Panaeolus papilionaceus Fr. 
Panax quinquefolia L. 
Panicum boscii Poir 


12 dichotomum L, 

1 _latifolium L. 

12% oricola H. & C. 

ie spretum Schultes 
122 xanthophysum Gray 


Panus torulosus Fr. 

Peridermium pyriforme Pk. 

iP: strobi Kleb. 
Pertusaria leioplaca (Ach.) Schaer. 
Phallus ravenellii B. & C. 
Phegopteris dryopteris (L.) Fee 


1Ee polypodioides Fee 
Pholiota adiposa Fr. 

124 autumnalis PR. 

Ee cerasina Pk. 

Be duroides Pk. 

Jet squarrosa Muell. 


Phoma lineolata Desm. 

Phylloporus rhodoxanthus (Schw.) 
Physalis virginiana Mill. 

Picea canadensis (Mill.) BSP. 
Pleurotus ost. magnificus Pk. 

Pr: septicus Fr. 
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Pleurotus sulfuroides Pk. 
Poa debilis Torr. 
Polygonum acre HBK. 


120 aviculare L. 

1By maritimum L. 

P: pennsylvanicum L. 
12 persicaria L. 


Polypodium vulgare L. 

Polyporus betulinus Fr. 

curtisii Berk. 

distortus Schw. 
frondosus Fr. 

radicatus Schw. 
squamosus (Huds.) Fr. 
: volvatus Pk. 
Polystichum acrostichoides (M-+x.) 
BP; braunii (Spenner) Fee 
Poria inermis E. & E. 

Potentilla recta L. 

Prunella vulgaris L. 

Psathyrella disseminata Pers. 
Psilocybe atomatoides Pk. 

Pteris aquilina L. 

Ribes triste albinervium (1/-x.) 
Roestelia aurantiaca Pk. 

Rubus odoratus L. 

R. triflorus Richards. 

Russula nigricans (Bull.) Fr. 

Re sanguinea (Bull.) Fr. 
Rynchospora capillacea Torr. 
Salsola kali tenuifolia G. F. W. Mey. 
Saponaria officinalis L. 

Satureja vulgaris (L.) Fritsch 
Scapania undulata (L.) Dum. 
Schistostega osmundacea (Dicks.) 


roto hy td to 


Scirpus caespitosus L. 

So planifolius Muhl. 
Scleroderma vulgare Hornem. 
Seligeria pusilla B. & S. 

Serapias helleborine L. 

Sesuvium maritimum (Walt.) BSP. 
Setaria glauca (L.) Bu, 

3 viridis (L.) Bu. 
Shepherdia canadensis (L.) Nutt. 
Sisymbrium offic. leiocarpum DC. 
Sparganium diver. acaule (Beebe) 
Spherobolus stellatus Tode 
Spathularia clavata (Schaeff.) 
Sphenolobus exsectaeformis (Briedl.) 
Spiranthes praecox (Walt.) BSP. 
Symphoricarpos orbiculatus Moench. 
Thlaspi arvense L. 

Tremella vesicaria Bull, 
Tricholoma chrysenteroides Pk. 
Trillium grandiflorum (M-+.) 
Typhula phacorrhiza Fr. 

Urnula craterium (Schw.) Fr. 
Valsa pint (A. & S.) Fr. 
Verbascum thapsus L. 

Verbena hastata L. 


We urticaefolia L. 
Veronica peregrina L. 
We tournefortii C. C. Gmel. 


Vicia angustifolia Roth 

V.  tetrasperma (L.) Moench. 
Viola cucullata Ait. 

Vis septentrionalis Greene 
Volvaria bombycina (Pers.) Fr. 
Xanthium commune Britton 
Xyris montana H. Reis 
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CONTRIBUTORS AND THEIR CONTRIBUTIONS 


Miss L. C. Allen, Newtonville, Mass. 


Clavaria fumigata Pers. 


Lepiota alleniae Pk. 


Miss F. Beckwith, Rochester 
Artemisia dracunculoides Pursh 


Mrs N. L. Britton, New York 


Schistostega osmundacea (Dicks.) 


Seligeria pusilla B. & S. 


Mrs J. C. Cahn, Detroit, Mich. 
Clavaria platyclada Pk. 


Miss V. K. Charles, Washington, D. C. 
Agaricus subrufescens Pk. 


Mrs E. P. Gardner, Canandaigua 


Ajuga reptans L. 

Convolvulus sepium 
(Gray) 

Corallorhiza odontorhiza Nutt. 

Geum flavum (Porter) Britton 

Heliopsis scabra Dunal. 


pubescens 


Panicum boscii Poir 

lee spretum Schultes 
Physalis virginiana Mull. 
Veronica peregrina L. 

V. tournefortii C. C. Gmel. 


Mrs L. L. Goodrich, Syracuse 
Crucibulum vulgare Tul. 


Miss C. C. Haynes, New York 


Bazzania tricrenata (Wahl.) Trev. 
B; trilobata (L.) S. F. Gray 
Blepharostoma trichophyllum (L.) 
Calypogeia trichomanis (L.) Cd. 

Cephalozia bicuspidata (L.) Dum. 


e: connivens (Dicks.) 
C: fluitans (Nees) Spruce 
c lunulaefolia Dum. 


Chiloscyphus polyanthus (L.) Cd. 
Conocephalum conicum L. 
Diplophylleia taxifolia (Wahl.) 
Frullania eboracensis Gottsche 
Geocalyx graveolens (Schrad.) 
Jungermannia lanceolata L. 
Lejeunea cavifolia (Ehrh.) Lindb. 
Lepidozia setacea (Web.) Mitt. 
Lophocolea heterophylla (Schrad.) 
Lophozia alpestris (Schleich.) 


Lophozia attenuata (Mart.) Dum. 
ib barbata (Schreb.) Dum. 
‘ mildeana (Gottsche) 
Marchantia polymorpha L. 
Marsupella emarginata (Ehrh.) 
Mylia anomala (Hook.) S. F. Gray 
M. taylori (Hook.) S. F. Gray 
Nardia crenulata (Smith) Lindb. 
Notothylas orbicularis (Schw.) 
Odontoschisma denudatum (Mart.) 
O. prostratum (Sw.) 
Pallavicinia lyellii (Hook.) 

Pellia epiphylla (L.) Cd. 
Plagiochila asplenioides (L.) Dum. 
Radula tenax Lindb. 

Reboulia hemisphaerica (L.) Raddi 
Riccardia sinuata (Dicks.) Limpr. 
Ricciella sullivantii (Aust.) 
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Scapania apiculata Spruce 
Ss nemorosa (L.) Dum. 
S: undulata (L.) Dum. 


Sphenolobus exsectaeformis (Briedl.) 
iS exsectus (Schmid.) 
Temnoma setiforme (Ehrh.) 


Trichocolea tomentella (Ehrh.) Dum. 


Miss A. Hibbard, West Roxbury, Mass. 


Clavaria obtusissima Pk. 


Clavaria subcaespitosa Pk, 


Tricholoma piperatum Pk. 


Mrs M. W. Hill, St Paul, Minn. 
Lentinus tigrinus (Bull.) Fr. 


Miss M. F. Miller, Washington, D. C. 


Adiantum pedatum L. 
Aspidium boottii Tuck. 
cristatum (L.) Sw. 
A goldianum Hook, 

A marginale (L.) Sw. 

A noveboracense (L.) Sw. 
A. spinulosum (O. F. Muell.) 
A. spin. dilatatum (Hoffm.) 
A. spin. intermedium (Muhi.) 
A. thelypteris (L.) Sw. 
A 
A 
A 
A 


ce 


splenium acrostichoides Sw. 
filix-foemina (L.) 
platyneuron (L.) Oakes 
: trichomanes L. 
Botrychium lanceolatum (S. G. 
Gmel.) 


B. obliquum Muh. 
B. obliq. dissectum (Spreng.) 
B: ramosum (Roth) 
B. simplex E. Hitckc. 

tern. intermedium Ea- 

ton 
B. virginianum (L.) Sw. 
Camptosorus _ rhizophyllus (L.) 
Link 

Cystopteris bulbifera (L.) Bernh. 
e fragilis (L.) Bernh. 


Dicksonia punctilobula (M-z.) Gray 

Equisetum hyemale L. 

Geum canadense Jacq. 

Lycopodium annotinum L. 

ibe annot. pungens Desv. 

i clavatum L, 

iL comp. flabelliforme 
Fern. 

i. lucidulum Mx. 

ie obscurum L. 

L obsc. 
(M-x.) 

ibe tristachyum Pursh 

Microstylis unifolia (Mx.) BSP. 

Monarda didyma L. 

Onoclea sensibilis L. 

Osmunda cinnamomea L. 

O. claytoniana L. 

Panax quinquefolia L. 

Phegopteris dryopteris (L.) Fee 

Ld polypodioides Fee 

Polypodium vulgare L. 

Polystichum acrostochoides (J+.) 

es braunii (Spenner) Fee 

Potentilla recta L. 

Pteris aquilina L. 


dendroideum 


Mrs E. Watrous, Hague 
Arenaria stricta M+. 


Miss E. C. Webster, Canandaigua 


Camelina microcarpa Andrz. 
Cortinarius variicolor (Pers.) 


Lamium amplexicaule L. 
Lepiota farinosa Pk. 


Thlaspi arvense L. 
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Mrs M. S. Whetstone, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Boletus sphaerosporus Pk, 
Entoloma helodes Fr, 
Guepinia elegans B. & C. 
Guepiniopsis fissus Berk. 
Inocybe fibrillosa Pk. 


Marasmius trullisatipes Pk. 
Pholiota autumnalis Pk. 
Psilocybe cystidiosa Pk. 
Stropharia umbilicata Pk. 
Volvaria perplexa Pk. 


W. E. Abbs, Rochester | 


Boletus subaur. rubroscriptus Pk. 


Phylloporus rhodoxanthus (Schw.) 


Tricholoma subpulverulentum (Pers.) Fr. 


C. P. Alexander, Gloversville 


Achillea ptarmica L. 

Andromeda glaucophylla Link 
Carex aestivalis M. A. Curtis 

Cc: muhlenbergii Schkr. 

Cc tribul. reducta Bailey 
Cyperus dentatus Torr. 
Epilobium molle Torr. 

Epipactis repens ophioides (Fern.) 


E. tesellata (Lodd.) 
Equisetum scirpoides Mx. 
1B, varieg. nelsonii Eaton 


Habenaria fimbriata (Ait.) R.Br. 


Habenaria microphylla Goldie 
Helianthemum majus BSP. 

Ilex monticola Gray 

Liparis loeselii (L.) Rich. 
Listera australis Lindl. 
Lycopodium inundatum L. 
Microstylis uniflora (M-x.) BSP. 
Panicum oricola H. & C. 

P. xanthophysum Gray 
Shepherdia canadensis (L.) Nutt. 
Sparganium diver. acaule (Beebe) 
Xyris montana H. Reis 


F. H. Ames, Brooklyn 


Boletus scaber Fr. 


Polyporus curtisii Berk. 


G. F. Atkinson, Ithaca 


Cladochytrium alismatis Biisgen 
Clavaria tetragona Schw. 


Doassansia alismatis (Fr.) Cornu 


Heliomyces pruinosipes Pk. 


Lepiota cepaestipes Sow. 
Marasmius semihirtipes Pk. 
Tremellodendron aurantium Atk. 
Urophlyctis major Schroet. 


G. G. Atwood, Albany 


Diaporthe parasitica Murrill 


Peridermium strobi K/eb. 


W. H. Ballou, New York 


Lactarius volem. subrugosus Pk. 
Lenzites trabea (Pers.) Fr. 
Mycena splendidipes Pk. 


Phallus ravenellii B. & C. 


Psilocybe graveolens Pk. 
Russula ballouii Pk. 


H. J. Banker, Greencastle, Ind. 


Helvella capucinoides Pk. 


Polyporus distortus Schw. 


Volvaria bombycina (Pers.) Fr. 


E. Bartholomew, Stockton, Kan. 


Asteromella asteris Pk. 
Coryneum effusum Pk, 


Cylindrosporium crescentum Barth. 
Diatrype albopruinosa (Schw.) Cke. 
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Fusicladium depressum (B. & Br.) 
Herpotrichia diffusa (Schw.) Sacc. 
Hysteriographium acerinum Pk. 


Irpex cinnamomeus Fr. 


Ramularia anomala Pk. 
Valsa translucens (DeNot.) 


Valsa truncata C. & P. 


M. S. Baxter, Rochester 


Alopecurus genic. aristulatus Torr. 
Artemisia biennis Willd. 


A. carruthii Wood 

A. dracunculoides Pursh 
A. frigida Willd. 

A. glauca Pall. 

A. gnaphalodes Nutt. 

A. vulgaris L. 

Carex brunnescens Poir 

GC. flava L. 

S lanuginosa Mx. 


cs. leptalea Wahl. 
Chrysothamnus pinifolius Greene 
Cynosurus cristatus L. 
Eleocharis rostellata Torr. 
Elymus canadensis L. 


Grindelia squarrosa (Pursh) Dunal. 
Gutierrezia sarothrae (Pursh) 
Gymnolomia multiflora (Nutt.) 
Hierochloe odorata (L.) Wahl. 
Jeffersonia diphylla (L.) Pers. 
Machaeranthera pulverulenta (Nutt.) 
Marrubium vulgare L. 

Panicum dichotomum L., 

izf latifolium L. 

12 spretum Schultes 

Poa debilis Torr. 

Rynchospora capillacea Torr. 
Scirpus caespitosus L. 

Ss planifolius Muh. 

Serapias helleborine L. 


F. S. Boughton, Pittsford 


Acetabula vulgaris Fckl. 
Boletinus grisellus Pk. 
Clavaria fastigiata L. 


Cc. pinophila Pk. 
ce stricta Pers. 
ee vermicularis Scop. 


Inocybe geophylla violacea Pat. 
Panus torulosus Fr. 

Pleurotus tessulatus (Bull.) Fr. 
Psilocybe atomatoides Pk. 
Russula sanguinea (Bull.) Fr. 
Urnula craterium (Schw.) Fr. 


F. J. Braendle, Washington, D. C. 


Hydnum fasciatum Pk. 
Hygrophorus nemoreus Fr. 
Polystictus perg. revolutus Pk. 


Polystictus pseudopergamenus 
(Thuem.) 
Pterula densissima B. & C. 


Tricholoma tumulosum Kalchb. 


Collybia delicatula Pk. 


C. K. Brain, Columbus, Ohio 
Collybia murina Batsch 


Russula xerampelina Fr. 


S. H. Burnham, Hudson Falls 


Aleurodiscus oakesii (B. & C.) 
Amaranthus retroflexus L. 
Ambrosia artemisiifolia L. 
Anthemis cotula L. 

Barbarea vulgaris R. Br. 
Boletus retipes B. & C. 
Cantharellus cibarius Fr. 
Cercospora symplocarpi Pk. 


Clavaria cristata Holmsk. 


G grandis Pk. 

(G: kunzei Fr. 

C; tsugina Pk. 

@: vermicularis Scop. 
Clitocybe adirondackensis Pk. 
Gs cerussata Fr. 

G maxima G. & M. 
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Clitopilus noveboracensis Pk. 
Collema crispum Borr. 

Collybia murina Batsch 
Cortinarius vernalis Pk. 
Daedalea unicolor (Bull.) Fr. 
Diatrypella favacea (Fr.) 
Entoloma sericeum (Bull.) Fr. 


iDe sinuatum Fr. 
Erigeron annuus (L.) Pers. 
E. canadensis L. 


Fagus grandiflora Ehrh. 

Flammula graveolens PR. 

Fomes igniarius (L.) Fr. 
Geoglossum microsporum C. & P. 
Geum strictum Ait. 

Grimaldia fragrans (Balb.) Cd. 
Haplosporella ailanthi E. & E. 
Hedeoma pulegioides (L.) Pers. 
Heliomyces pruinosipes Pk. 
Hydnum laevigatum Sw. 
Hygrophorus nitidus B. & C. 

H. ruber Pk. 
Hypericum perforatum L. 

Inocybe eutheloides Pk. 

i radiata Pk. 

1B subochracea (Pk.) Mass. 
Lactarius vellereus Fr. 

Leonurus cardiaca L. 

Malva moschata L. 

Marasmius elongatipes Pk. 

M. scorodonius Fr. 
Mutinus elegans (Mont.) E. Fisch. 
Myosotis virginica (L.) BSP. 
Nepeta cataria L. 

Origanum vulgare L. 

Oxalis filipes Small 

O. stricta L. 


Pestalozzia truncata Lev. 
Pholiota autumnalis Pk. 

jee squarrosa Muell. 
Phoma lineolata Desm. 
Pleurotus ost. magnificus Pk. 
Pleurotus sulfuroides Pk. 
Polygonum acre HBK. 


1B. aviculare L. 

12) pennsylvanicum L. 
Be persicaria L. 
Polyporus frondosus Fr. 

124 radicatus Schw. 


Prunella vulgaris L. 

Psathyrella disseminata Pers. 
Ribes triste albinervium (M-z.) 
Rubus odoratus L. 

Salsola kali tenuifolia G. F. W. Mey. 
Saponaria officinalis L. 

Satureja vulgaris (L.) Fritsch 
Setaria glauca (L.) Buv. 

S: viridis (L.) Buv. 
Sisymbrium offic. leiocarpum DC. 
Spathularia clavata (Schaeff.) 
Sphaerobolus stellatus Tode 
Symphoricarpos orbiculatus Moench 
Tremella vesicaria Bull. 
Tricholoma chrysenteroides Pk. 
al Be latum PR. 

Typhula phacorrhiza Fr. 
Verbascum thapsus L. 

Verbena hastata L. 

V. urticaefolia L. 
Verrucaria muralis Ach. 

We papularis Fr. 

Viola cucullata Ait. 

V. septentrionalis Greene 
Xanthium commune Britton 


M. T. Cook, New Brunswick, N. J. 
Polycephalum subauranticum Pk. 


S. Davis, Brookline, Mass. 


Bulgaria rufa Schw. Inocybe decipientoides Pk 


Clavaria kromholzii Fr. 1s diminuta Pk. 
Clitopilus leptonia PR. Ik longispora Pk. 
Entoloma flavifolium PR. Ie teichospora Berk. 

E. fumosonigrum Pk. Lepiota cristatella Pk. 

iD minus PR. Morchella conica Pers. 

E modestum Pk. M. esculenta (L.) Pers. 
Inocybe asterospora Quel. Nolanea delicatula Pk. 

1 castaneoides Pk. N. multiformis Pk. 


Ombrophila clavus (A. & S.) Cke. 
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J. Dearness, London, Ont. 


Aecidium magnatum Arth. Pestalozzia fun. multiseta Sacc. 
ANS monoicum Pk. Ramularia pruni Pk. 
Diplodia exocarpi Dearness Septogloeum salicinum (Pk.) Sacc. 


Uromyces trifolii (Hedw.) Lev. 


C. C. DeRouville, Albany 
Agaricus micromegathus Pk. Amanita formosa G. & R. 


F. Dobbin, Shushan 
Phialea subcarnea (C. & P.) Ptilidium ciliare (L.) Nees 
Picea canadensis (Mill.) BSP. Vicia angustifolia Roth 
Vicia tetrasperma (L.) Moench 


J. Dunbar, Rochester 
Malus glaucescens S. 


D. L. Dutton, Brandon, Vt. 
Physcia ciliaris (L.) Ach. Stereocaulon coralloides Fr. 


C. E. Fairman, Lyndonville 


Aposphaeria fibriseda (C. & E.) Humaria leucoloma (Hedw.) Fr. 
Didymella asterinoides (E. & E.) Hydnum subcrinale Pk. 
Helicopsis punctata Pk. Pholiota duroides Pk. 
Helminthosporium fuscum Fckl. Phyllosticta mahoniaecola Pass. 


Zygodesmus avellaneus Sacc. 


W. G. Farlow, Cambridge, Mass. 
Puccinia physostegiae Pk. & Clint. 


J. C. Fisher, Baltimore, Md. 
Claviceps purpurea (Fr.) Tul. 


W. P. Fraser, Quebec, Que. 
Diatrype tumidella Pk. 


H. Garman, Lexington, Ky. 
Aspergillus clavellus Pk. Sporotrichum atropurpureum Pk. 


A. O. Garrett, Salt Lake City, Utah 


Albugo bliti (Biv.) Ktze. Erysiphe polygoni DC. 

A. candida (Pers.) Ktze. Lophiostoma sieversiae Pk. 

i. tragopoginis (DC.) Gray Microsphaera alni ludens Salm. 
Cercosporella fraserae (E. & E.) Monilia sidalceae Pk. 
Claviceps setulosa (Oud.) Sacc. Ramularia sambucina Sacc. 
Clavaria contorta Holmsk. Rhysotheca halstedii (Farl.) 
Cylindrosporium padi Karst. Septoria polemonioides PR. 


Tuberculina persicina (Ditm.) Sacc. 
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W. E. Geiser, Albany 
Amanita ovoidea Bull. 


H. T. Giissow, Ottawa, Que. 
Pleurotus petaloides (Bull.) Fr. 


M. E. Hard, Kirkwood, Mo. 
Collybia atrata Fr. 


L. R. Hesler, Ithaca 


Sphaerella saccharoides Pk. 


Valsa pini (A. & S.) Fr. 


G. H. Hudson, Plattsburg 
Chlorosplenium aeruginascens (Nyl.) Karst. 


F. W. Kelley, Albany 
Trillium grandiflorum (M-z.) Salisb. 


G. L. Kirk, Rutland, Vt. 
Endocarpiscum guepini (Delis) Nyl. 


R. H. Kirtland, Albany 


Lactarius glyciosmus Fr. 


Russula nigricans (Bull.) Fr. 


L. C.. GC. Krieger, Chico, Cal: 


Bolbitius vitellinus (Pers.) Fr. 


Lysurus borealis (Burt) C. G. Lloyd 


R. Latham, Orient Point 


Anthemis tinctoria L. 

Aristida purpurascens Poir 
Arthonia quintaria Ach. 
Calosphaeria myricae (C. & E.) 
Calvatia rubroflava (Cragin) 
Cladonia crist. vestita Tuck. 

G. grac. dilitata (Hoffm.) 
Cyperus ferax Rich. 

Dothidea baccharidis Che. 
Humaria granulata Bull. 
Lecanora subfusca allophana Ach. 
Lenzites sepiaria Fr. 

L. trabea (Pers.) Fr. 
Macrophoma juniperina Pk. 


Odontoschisma prostratum (Wahl.) 
Onopordum acanthium L. 
Opegrapha herpetica Ach. 

Pertusaria leioplaca (Ach.) Schaer. 
Phoma asclepiadea E. & E. 

Jee semiimmersa Sacc. 
Phyllosticta rhoicola E. & E. 
Placodium camptidium Tuck, 
Pleurotus septicus Fr. 

Polygonum maritimum L. 

Poria inermis E. & E. 

Scleroderma vulgare Hornem. 
Sesuvium maritimum (Walt.) BSP. 
Spiranthes praecox (Walt.) W. & C. 


Tricholoma piperatum Pk. 


C. G. Lloyd, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Polyporus dryadeus (Pers.) Fr. 


C. A. Mabie, Holley 


Hydnum caput-ursi Fr. 


Lepiota americana Pk. 
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R. B. Mackintosh, Peabody, Mass. 
Hypholoma velutinum leucocephalum B. & Br. 


G. E. Morris, Waltham, Mass. 


Boletinus glandulosus Pk. Eccilia regularis Pk. 

B: solidipes Pk. Flammula brunneodisca Pk. 
Boletus rubinellus Pk. F. sphagnicola Pk, 
B. satanus Lenz Hydnum geogenium Fr. 
Clavaria ligula Fr. Lenzites sepiaria Fr. 


Leptonia euchlora (Lasch.) Fr. 


W. A. Murrill, New York 
Hypholoma ambiguum Pk, 


H. S. Paine, Glens Falls 
Amanita frostiana PR. Cantharellus floccosus Schw. 


F. T. Pember, Granville 
Prunella vulgaris L. 


A. J. Perkins, Santa Ana, Cal. 
Gyrophragmium decipiens Pk. 


C. R. Pettis, Albany 
Peridermium pyriforme Pk, 


F. J. Seaver, New York 
Creonectria ochroleuca (Schw.) Seaver 


W. L. Sherwood, New York 
Selaginella sherwoodii Underw. 


F. C. Stewart, Geneva 


Flammula sulphurea PR: Panaeolus papilionaceus Fr. 
Fomes pinicola (Sw.) Fr. Pholiota adiposa Fr. 
Hebeloma fastibile Fr. Ep: cerasina Pk, 


D. R. Sumstine, Wilkinsburg, Pa. 
Diaporthe castaneti Nits. Diaporthe parasitica Murrill 


D. B. Swingle, Bozeman, Mont. 
Trametes malicola B. & C. 


W. H. VanGasbeck, Albany 
Carya ovata (Mill.) K. Koch 


J. M. VanHook, Bloomington, Ind. 
Rosellinia mammiformis (Pers.) Ces. & DeNot. 
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H. L. Wells, New Haven, Conn. 
Boletus edulis clavipes Pk. Boletus gertrudiae Pk. 


M. S. Wheeler, Berlin, Mass. 
Diaporthe parasitica Murrill 


T. E. Wilcox, Washington, D. C. 
Armillaria nardosmia Ellis Boletus subluteus Pk. 
Boletus auriporus Pk. Calvatia craniiformis (Schw.) 
Tricholoma equestre (L.) Fr. 


F. A. Wolf, Auburn, Ala. 
Pestalozzia rostrata Zab. 


D. B. Young, Albany 
Crucibulum vulgare Tul. Polyporus squamosus (Huds.) Fr. 
Lepiota farinosa Pk. 12% volvatus Pk. 
Penicillium hypomycetis Sacc. Roestelia aurantiaca PR. 
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SPECIES NOT BEFORE REPORTED 


Achillea ptarmica L. 


Near Gloversville, Fulton co. C. P. Alexander. Introduced 
and probably escaped from cultivation. 


Amanita ovoidea Bull. 


Ground in woods. Near Hurstville, Albany co. September. 
W. B. Geiser. The description of this species will be found in 
the chapter on Edible fungi in this report. 


Anellaria separata (L.) Karst. 
On manure in groves. North Elba, Essex co. July. 


Aposphaeria fibriseda (C. & E.) Sacc. 


Decorticated wood of sumac. Lyndonville, Orleans co. May. 
C. E. Fairman. 


Artemisia carruthii Wood 
Cobbs Hill reservoir. Rochester. September. M. S. Baxter. 


_ Artemisia dracunculoides Pursh 
Cobbs Hill reservoir. Rochester. October. Miss Florence 
Beckwith. M. S. Baxter. Introduced but apparently well 
established. 
Artemisia glauca Pall. 


Cobbs Hill reservoir. Rochester. September. M. S. Baxter. 


Arthonia quintaria Nyl. 


On bark of Ailanthus, Ailanthus glandulosa Desf. 
and butternut, Juglans cinerea L. Orient Point, Suffolk 
co. June. R. Latham. Shushan, Washington co. August. 
F. Dobbin. 


Arthonia radiata (Pers.) Th. Fr. 


On bark of shag-bark hickory, Carya ovata (Mill.) 
K. Koch and basswood, Tilia americana L. Shushan. 
August. F. Dobbin. Determined by G. K. Merrill. 
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Betula alba L. 


The European white birch is often planted for ornament in 
parks and lawns. Near Rochester it has escaped from cultiva- 
tion and is apparently permanently established in a wild locality 
not far from the city. 


Bolbitius vitellinus (Pers.) Fr. 
Manure in groves. North Elba. July. 


Boletus retipes B. & C. 


Woods. Vaughns, Washington co. September. S. H. Burn- 
ham. ‘This is a southern species and the locality here given is 
probably near the northern limit of its range. 


Calosphaeria myricae (C. & E.) E. & E. 
Dead stems and branches of bayberry, Myrica caroli- 


nensis Mill. Orient point. December and January. 
R. Latham. 


Calvatia rubroflava (Cragin) Morg. 


Sandy soil. Orient Point. November. R. Latham. 


Chrysothamnus pinifolius Greene 
Cobbs Hill reservoir. Rochester. September. M. S. Baxter. 
Determined by P. A. Rydberg. 


Clavaria grandis Pk. 


Woods. Vaughns. October. S.H. Burnham. This is a small 
slender form with few short branches supported by a long 
slender stem. 


Clavaria vermicularis Scop. 


Ray Brook, Essex co. (C.H. Peck, Vaughns. October (Same 
Burnham. Pittsford, Monroe co. September. F. S. Boughton. 


Cladochytrium alismatis Bisgen 


Living and languishing leaves of water plantain, Alisma 
plantagoaquatica L. Ithaca flats. July. B. B. Higgins: 
Communicated by G. F. Atkinson. 


Collema crispum Borr. — 


On mosses. Vaughns. April. S. H. Burnham. 
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Collybia murina Batsch 


Among fallen leaves in woods. North Elba. July. C. H. 
Peck. Vaughns. August. S. H. Burnham. 


Coronopus procumbens Gilibert 


Near Chenango lake, Chenango co. F. V. Coville. Intro- 
duced. The specimens are apparently a dwarf form without 
fruit. 

Crataegus gracilipes S. 


East side of Hemlock lake, Ontario co. September. 


Crataegus harryi S. 


Wetstone brook near Honeoye state road, Richmond, Ontario 
co. September. 


Crataegus leptopoda S. 
East side of Hemlock lake. September. 


Crataegus livingstoniana S. 


East side of Hemlock lake near the north end. September. 


Crataegus macera S. 
‘ East side of Hemlock lake near the north end. September. 


Crataegus procera S. 
East side of Hemlock lake near the north end. September. 


Creonectria ochroleuca (Schw.) Seaver 
On white birch. Autumn. New York City. F. J. Seaver. 
Spiaeria ochroleuca Schw, Nectria ochro- 
leuca Berk, Nectria aureofulva C.& E, Nectria 
pallida E. & E. and Nectria depauperata Cke. are 
regarded as synonyms of this species by Mr Seaver. 


Diaporthe castaneti Nits. 

Dead branches of chestnut, Castanea dentata 
(Marsh.) Borkh. Bemus Point, Chautauqua co. May. D. R. 
Sumstine. 

Diatrypella favacea (Fr.) Ces. & DeNot. 

Dead branches of European white birch, Betula alba L. 

Albany. April. S. H. Burnham. 
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Didymella asterinoides (E. & E.) Rehm 


Dead stems of wild teasel Dipsacus sylyestras 
Huds. Lyndonville. May. C. E. Fairman. This is Sphae- 
Feila “asterinoides E.cG&.£; 


Dothidea baccharidis Cke. 


Dead branches of groundsel bush, Baccharis halimi- 
Polda iL -Onent: Point. April sR. Vatham, 


Escholtzia californica Cham. 


Cobbs Hill reservoir. Rochester. September. This is com- 
monly called California poppy. It is abundant on the steep 
banks of the reservoir and is apparently well and permanently 
established. 

Flammula graveolens Pk. 


Forbes Manor grounds in old sawdust. Rensselaer. November. 
S. H. Burnham. 

Helicopsis punctata n. sp. 

Cespitose; tufts gregarious, minute, .25-.5 mm broad, brown; 
hyphae very short or obsolete, irregular, slender, hyaline; spores 
convolute, forming a spiral, 6-8-septate, usually with a nucleus 
in each cell, colored, persistent, 4-5 m broad. 

Inside of bark scales of some species of Prunus. April. Lyn- 
donville. C. E. Fairman. 

Caespites gregarii, minuti, .25-.5 mm lati, brunnei; hyphae 
brevissimae vel obsoletae, irregulares, graciles, hyalinae; sporae 
convolutae, spiram 6—-8-septatem, 4-5 p latam, coloratam, persis- 
tentem, cellis uninucleatis, formantes. 


Heliomyces pruinosipes n. sp. 


Pileus tremelloid, thin, submembranaceous, broadly convex 
or depressed by the upcurving of the margin, glabrous, hygro- 
phanous, bright orange red when moist, reddish brown when 
dry, odor strong, disagreeable; lamellae thin, narrow, close, 
adnate, pallid; stems slender, hollow, dark reddish brown, usu- 
ally pruinose or slightly pubescent above, whitish tomentose 
at the base and there fasciculately united; spores not seen. 

Pileus 1-2 cm broad; stem 2-3 cm long, 1.2-2.5 mm thick. 

Around old stumps of coniferous trees. Vaughns. August 
and September. S. H. Burnham. On bark. Ithaca. Septem- 
ber. G. F. Atkinson. 
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Pileus tremelloideus, tenuis, submembranaceous, late convexus 
vel depressus, margine recurvo, glaber, hygrophanous, humidus 
laete aurantiaco-ruber, siccus, rubescente brunneus, odore grave- 
olente, ingrato; lamellae tenues, angustae, confertae, adnatae, 
pallidae; stipites graciles, cavi, rufescente brunnei, vulgo prui- 
nosi vel leviter apice pubescentes, basi albescente tomentosi, 
fasciculati; sporae ignotae. 


Helminthosporium fuscum Fckl. 


Dead herbaceous stems. Lyndonville. April. C. E. Fairman. 


Hydnum laevigatum Sw. 
Near Tripoli, Washington co. October. S. H. Burnham. 


Hydrum subcrinale n. sp. 


Subiculum effused, composed of a whitish tomentum; aculei 
very Slender, close, equal or slightly tapering upward, flexuous, 
subglabrous, acute, pallid or subincarnate; spores minute, sub- 
globose, 1I.5-2 p» broad. 

Decayed wood. Blue Mountain lake, Hamilton co. August. 
©. Barman. This resembles Hydnum crinale Fr. in 
structure but is very unlike it in color. 

Subiculum effusum, tomento albido compositum; aculei gra- 
cillimi, conferti, aequales vel sursum leviter attenuati, flexuosi, 
subglabri, acuti, pallidi vel subincarnati; sporae minutae, sub- 
globose, 1.5-2 p latae. 


Hygrophorus ruber Pk. 


Woods. Vaughns. Fine large bright colored specimens were 
collected in September by S. H. Burnham. 


Inocybe radiata Pk. 


Under pine trees. Vaughns. October. S. H. Burnham. 
The epidermis of this species sometimes excoriates as in 
Inocybe excoriata Pk. The specimens referred to this 
species in New York State Museum Bulletin 105, page 24, as a 
small form belong to Il.asterospora Quel. 


Lenzites: trabea (Pers.) Fr. 


On pine wood. Richmond co. November. W. H. Ballou. 
Orient Point. R. Latham. 
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Leptonia euchlora (Lasch.) Fr. 
Orville, Onondaga co. August. G. E. Morris. 


Macrophoma juniperina n. sp. 

Perithecia gregarious, .3-.5 mm broad, thin, slightly prominent, at 
first covered by the epidermis, then erumpent, black, white 
within; spores elliptic, oblong or obovate, hyaline, granulose 
within, 25-40 x 12-18 yp, sporophores mostly shorter than the 
spores. 

Dead branchlets of red cedar, Juniperus virginiana L. 
Orient Point. December. R. Latham. 

The spores are similar in size to those of Macrophoma 
cavarae Poll., but they are more variable in shape and are not 
nucleate. 

Perithecia gregaria, .3-.5 mm lata, tenua, leviter prominentia, 
primum epidermide tecta, demum erumpentia, atra, intra alba; 
sporae ellipsoideae, oblongae vel obovatae, hyalinae, intra gran- 
ulosae, 25-40 x 12-18 yp, sporophores vulgo sporis breviores. 


Malus glaucescens S. 
Near Charlotte, Monroe co. September. J. Dunbar. 


Mycena flavifolia n. sp. 


Pileus thin, slightly submembranaceous, conic or convex, sulcate 
striate, somewhat plicate-crenate on the margin, glabrous, pale 
smoky yellow, becoming pale pinkish brown or subalutaceous in 
drying, sometimes slightly umbonate; lamellae thin, close, broad at 
the outer extremity, narrowed toward the stem, pale yellow, becom- 
ing pallid in drying; stem slender, equal, glabrous, hollow, chestnut 
colored ; spores ellipsoid or subovoid, 6-8 x 4-5 up. 

Gregarious. Under balsam fir trees. North Elba. September. 
The center of the pileus is often more highly colored than the rest. 

Pileus tenuis, submembranaceous, sublentus, conicus vel con- 
vexus, sulcato-striatus, interdum margine plicato—crenatus, 
glaber, subumbonatus, pallide fumoso-luteus, in siccitate incar- 
nato-brunnescens vel subalutaceus; lamellae tenues, confertae, 
anteriore latae, posteriore angustatae, pallido luteae, palle- 
_scentes; stipes gracilis, aequalis, glaber, cavus, castaneus ; sporae 
ellipsoideae vel subovoideae 6-8 x 4-5 p. 


Mycena splendidipes n. sp. 
Plate X 
Pileus thin, submembranaceous, oval when young, brown above 
and yellow below, becoming grayish green, greenish brown or 
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brown and subcampanulate or convex with age, striate, glabrous, 
odor strong, flavor disagreeable, properties poisonous; lamellae 
subdistant, rather narrow, adnate, white or whitish; stem long 
or short, straight or flexuous, hollow, glabrous, bright lemon 
yellow; spores broadly ellipsoid or subglobose, 6-8 x 4-6 p. 
Pileus 10-20 mm broad; stem 5-30 cm long, 1-2 mm thick. 
Decaying pine leaves. Richmond co. November. W. H. 
Ballou. 
This is a dangerous or poisonous species. A single plant chewed 
and possibly a little of it swallowed caused sickness for some time. 
Pileus tenuis, submembraneus, primum ovalis superiore brun- 
neus, inferiore luteus, demum_ griseo-viridis, | straitus, con- 
vexus subcampanulatusve, glaber, graveolens, flavor ingratus, 
venenus; lamellae subdistantes, angustae adnatae, albae albi- 
daeve; stipes longus brevisve, rectus flexuosuve, cavus, glaber, 
luteus ; sporae late ellipsoideae vel subglobosae, 6-8 x 4-6 p. 


Opegrapha herpetica Ach. 


Onvbasswood, Lilia americana L; Orient Point. June. 
R. Latham. Determined by G. K. Merrill who says of it, “ the 
first American specimen I have seen.” 


Penicillium hypomycetes Sacc. 


On the inner bark of an unknown tree. Albany. March. D. B. 
Young. 


Pestalozzia truncata Lev. 


On cone scales of Norway spruce, Picea excelsa Link. 
Albany. April. S.H. Burnham. The name of this species is sug- 
gested by the fact that in old spores the terminal hyaline cells fall 
away leaving the colored central part with truncate ends. 


Phialea anomala n. sp. 


Receptacle thin, broadly cupulate or disciform, 1.5-3 mm broad, 
externally clothed with small, tawny, radiating fibrils, the margin 
incurved, entire; stem slender, firm, flexuous, .5-1.5 cm long, tawny, 
fibrillose, tomentose, fulvous; hymenium greenish black; asci 
cylindric or subclavate, eight-spored, spores ellipsoid or somewhat 
narrowed toward the base, continuous, hyaline, 10-12 x 4-5 p, para- 
physes filiform. 

On dead herbaceous stems or twigs in wet places. Remsen, 
Oneida co. August. 
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The anomalous character of this species is in its tawny, fibrillose 
stem and the exterior surface of the receptacle. The peculiar color 
of the hymenium is also unusual in this genus. 

Receptaculum tenue, late cupulatum vel disciforme, 1.5-3 mm 
latum, fibris parvis fulvis radiantibus externe investum, margine 
incurvo, integrum; stipes gracilis, fulvus, fibrilloso-tomentosus, 
firmus, flexuosus, .5-1.5 cm longus; hymenium viride atrum; asci 
cylindracei subclavative, 8-sporae ellipsoideae vel basi leviter atten- 
uatae, continuae, hyalinae, 10-12 x 4-5 p, paraphyses filiformes. 


Phoma asclepiadea FE. & E. 


Dead stems of common milkweed, Asclepias syriaca L. 
Orient Point. January. R. Latham. 


Phoma semiimmersa Sacc. 


Dead branches of thorn bushes. Orient Point. January. 
R. Latham. 
Phyllosticta mahoniaecola Pass. 


Leaves of the so-called cultivated “American holly,” a species of 
Mahonia. Lyndonville. September. C. E. Fairman. 


Phyllosticta rhoicola E. & E. 


Living leaves of poison ivy, Rhus toxicodendron L. 
Orient Point. August. R. Latham. 


Placodium camptidium Tuck. 


Oak bark. Orient Point. November. R. Latham. Determined 
by L. W. Riddle. 


Pleurotus tessulatus (Bull.) Fr. 


Camp Monroe, Fourth lake, Herkimer co. August. F. S: 
Boughton. 
Polyporus dryadeus (Pers.) Fr. 


Base of oak trees. Near Kenwood, Albany co. August. 


Puccinia urticae (Schum.) Lagerh. 


On leaves of some species of Carex. West Albany. Formerly 
confused with Puccinia angustata Pk. 


Riccardia sinuata (Dicks.) Limpr. 
Damp decaying prostrate trunks of trees. Little Moose lake, 
Herkimer co. September. Miss C. C. Haynes. 
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Russula ballouii n. sp. 
Plate IX, figures 1-4 


Pileus thin, broadly convex, nearly plane or slightly depressed in 
the center, yellow when moist, grayish yellow when the moisture has 
escaped, the pale brick-red cuticle cracking into minute scales every- 
where except in the center; lamellae thin, narrow, close, adnate or 
subdecurrent, pale yellow, becoming pruinose or dusted by the white 
spores; stem firm, equal or slightly tapering downward, the surface 
colored and adorned like the pileus; spores subglobose, 8-10 uz. 

Pileus 2-3 cm broad; stem 2-3 cm long, 8-10 mm thick. 

Woods, specially under poplar trees. Near Bullshead, Richmond 
co. October. W. H. Ballou. 

Pileus tenuis, late convexus, subplanus vel in centro leviter de- 
pressus, humidus luteus, siccus griseo-luteus, ubique, disco excepto, 
squamis minutis lateritiis ornatus; lamellae tenues, angustae, con- 
fertae, adnatae vel subdecurrentes, pallidae vel pruinosae; stipes 
firmus, aequalis vel leviter sursum crassus, pileo similis ornatus et 
coloratus ; sporae subglobosae, 8-10 uy. 


Septoria margaritaceae n. sp. 


Spots mostly large, .5—2 cm long, commonly one on a leaf, brown; 
perithecia epiphyllous, minute, about .25 mm wide, black; spores fili- 
form, curved or flexuous, 40-80 x I-2 pw, commonly attenuated 
toward the apex, oozing out and forming a whitish or yellowish 
white mass on the apex of the perithecium. 

On languishing leaves of pearly everlasting, Anaphalis 
margaritacea (L.) B.& H. White Lake, Oneida co. August. 

Usually there is a single large spot on a leaf but occasionally there 
are several smaller spots occupying the whole leaf. 

Maculae vulgo magnae, .5-2 cm longae, vulgo solitariae, brun- 
neae ; perithecia epiphylla, minuta, circiter, .25 mm lata, atra; sporae 
filiformes, curvae vel flexuosae, 40-80 x I-2 yp, vulgo ad apicem 
attenuatae, exudantes et globulum albidum formantes. 


Silene dichotoma Ehrh. 
Marietta, Onondaga co. S. N. Cowles. An introduced species. 


Tricholoma latum Pk. 
Plate IX, figures 5-8 


Pileus fleshy, firm but flexible, broadly convex or nearly plane, 
moist, glabrous, white or whitish, flesh white, taste disagreeable ; 
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lamellae plane or slightly arcuate in mass, narrow, close, rounded © 


behind, adnexed, white or whitish, becoming dingy or tinged with 
reddish brown when old; stem short, nearly equal, solid or stuffed, 
slightly pruinose at the top, more or less white tomentose at the base, 
colored like the pileus; spores oblong or subfusiform, 10-12 x 
3-5-4 b- 

Pileus 5-10 cm broad; stem 2.5-—5 cm long, 1.5-2 cm thick. Gre- 
garious. Woods, Vaughns. September. S. H. Burnham. 

Pileus carneus, firmus, flexuosus, late convexus vel subplanus, 
humidus, glaber, albus albidusve, carne albus, sapor ungratus ; lamel- 
lae planae vel leviter arcuatae; confertae, angustae, adnexae, albae 
albidaeve, in senectute sordidae; stipes brevis, subaequalis, solidus 
vel farctus, ad apicem subpruinosus, basi albotomentosus, pileo 
similis coloratus; sporae oblongae vel subfusiformes, 10-12 x 
3-5-4 B- 

Tricholoma piperatum Pk. 

Orient Point. November. R. Latham. 


Tricholoma subpulverulentum (Pers.) Fr. 


Near Rochester. October. W. E. Abbs. Only two specimens 
were received. The species has been regarded as edible, but it was 
not possible to obtain enough fairly to try its edible quality. 


Urophlyctis major Schroet. 


Living or languishing leaves of water plantain, Alisma 
plantago-aqutatica L. Ithaca flats. July. B. Bo oigeme 
Communicated by G. F. Atkinson. 


Vermicularia hysteriiformis n. sp. 


Perithecia thin, oval,or oblong, .4-.8 mm long, shining, black, 


covered by the epidermis and at length adorned with numerous 
subulate divergent black or brown setae; spores narrowly fusiform, 
acute at each end, slightly curved, hyaline, 20-30 x 3-4 up. 

Dead stems of blue cohosh, Caulophyllum thalic- 
troides (L.) Mx. Troupsburg, Steuben co. May. 

A species very distinct from all others by the shape of the peri- 
thecia which appear longer than broad through the epidermis, re- 
sembling in this respect some species of Hysterium. 

Perithecia tenua, ovalia oblongave, .4-.8 mm longa, nitida, atra, 
primum epidermide tecta, demum setis numeris subulatis, divergen- 
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tibus atris vel fuscis ornata; sporae anguste fusiformes, utrinque 
acutae, leviter curvae, hyalinae, 20-30 x 3-4 up. 


Verrucaria muralis Ach. 
Limestone rocks. Vaughns. April. S. H. Burnham. 


Verrucaria papularis Fr. 


Limestone rocks. Indian ladder, Helderberg mountains, Albany 


co. April. S.H. Burnham. Determined by G. K. Merrill. 


Vicia hirsuta (L.) S. F. Gray 
Richmond co. June. N. L. Britton. An introduced species. 
Zygodesmus avellanus Sacc. 


On wood of wild cherry. Lyndonville. April. C. E. Fairman. 
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REMARKS AND OBSERVATIONS 


Aecidium hydnoideum B. & C. 


This parasitic leaf fungus attacks living leaves of the leather- 
wood, Dirca palustris L. It usually forms a single large 
yellowish or reddish yellow spot on a leaf. A single cluster of cups 
commonly occupies each spot. 


Agrostis borealis Hartm. 

Along McIntyre brook, Adirondack mountains. July. This is 
an unusual form having the awn of the spikelet short and not ex- 
serted. 

Boletus scaber Fr. 

In this species the hymenium or mass of tubes is usually more 
or less depressed around the stem. In three specimens collected 
in Rosedale, Long Island, by F. H. Ames the tubes are adnate at 
first and then in drying separate from the stem carrying with them 
a thin layer of the external coating, thereby forming a cuplike 
depression about its insertion. 


Boletus subaureus rubroscriptus n. var. 


Pileus variously marked with red lines. Rochester. September. 
W. E. Abbs. ; 


Pileus lineis rubris variis notatus. 


Cladonia cristatella vestita Tuck. 
Sandy soil. Orient Point. November. R. Latham. 


Clavaria obtusissima minor n. var. 


Plant smaller than the type, with more numerous and more 
slender branches and branchlets, the ultimate ones not so distinctly 
consolidated nor umbilicate, but obtuse or obtusely dentate. 

Bolton, Warren co. September. For the description of the 
species see chapter on “ New species of extralimital fungi.” 

Minor, rami ramulique numerosiores et graciliores, ultimati non 
distincte consolidati ne umbilicati, sed obtusi vel obtuse dentati. 


Cynanchum nigrum (L.) Pers. 


The black swallowwort is abundant near Rochester not far from 
Cobbs Hill reservoir. It usually grows in small patches of six to 
ten feet in diameter. The pods often divaricate in such a way 
as to give a somewhat stellate appearance to their arrangement. 


On 
cr 
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Cytospora chrysosperma (Pers.) Fr. 
Bark of glaucous willow, Salix discolor Muhl. Alder 
creek, Oneida co. In this form the spore tendrils assume an orange 
color instead of golden yellow as in the type. 


Flammula spumosa unicolor n. var. 
Pileus uniformly yellow; otherwise as in the type. In marshy 
woods. Karner, Albany co. July. 


Fomitiporia prunicola Murr. 


A form of this species which usually grows on trunks of wild 
bird cherry or pin cherry, Prunus pennsylvanicaL.,, was 
found growing on a trunk of the canoe birch, Betula alba 
papyrifera (Marsh.) Spach, in the Adirondack mountains. 
The form growing on canoe birch was not distinguishable in any 
way from that on cherry. It might be called Fomitiporia 
peataicola f. betuli.cola. 


Habenaria fimbriata (Ait.) R. Br. 


This large and fine purple-fringed orchis is remarkable for the 
durability of its flowers. A vase of the cut flowers has been known 
to remain perfectly fresh in appearance, at least ten days, with no 
other care than an occasional supply of fresh water. This is remark- 
able since its natural habitat is in wet marshy ground and often 
in the shade of trees. It is not rare in wooded marshes at North 
Elba. If a suitable habitat could be furnished it would make a 
fine addition to the ornamental plants of parks and gardens. 


Ilex monticola Gray 


Woodsworth lake, Fulton county. June. C. P. Alexander. This 
is an outlying station about seventy-five miles north and west of 
its nearest previously recorded localities, Taconic, Shawangunk and 
Catskill mountains, Gray’s new Manual mentions Cattaraugus 
county also as a station for it, but this is apparently a far western 
outlying station. 

Jeffersonia diphylla (L.) Pers. 

Moist woods. Pittsford. Fine flowering specimens of this rare 
plant were collected April 15th and contributed by M. S. Baxter. 
He also contributed a fine fruiting specimen from High island, 
Potomac river, Maryland. 


2 
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Lonicera hirsuta Eaton 


This pretty, climbing shrub sometimes attains a comparatively 
large size. An example was observed in North Elba with the shrub 
approximately 2 cm in diameter and 3 or 4 m tall. 


Pholiota cerasina Pk. 


Specimens of this rare species were collected in Inlet, Hamilton 
co. and contributed by F. C. Stewart. It is peculiar in its cherry- 
like odor by which it is easily recognized. 


Picea canadensis ( Mill.) BSP. 


Cambridge water works swamp, Washington co. July. F. Dob- 
bin and S. H. Burnham. This swamp is a large one, covering an 
area of approximately one square mile and the stream flowing 
through it is fed by cold springs which probably aid in making it 
a suitable habitat for this northern cold-loving spruce. This is 
doubtless the southern limit for it in our State and an outlying 
station in which it has been able to maintain itself by reason of the 
cold character of the soil. Nevertheless the shortness of the leaves 
of these specimens indicate that its environment here is not favor- 
able to its most vigorous development. Still it bears cones though 
not of large size. ; 


Pleurotus ostreatus magnificus n. var. 

Pileus very large, 12-30 cm broad, glabrous, often pitted toward 
the margin, pallid or subalutaceous; lamellae whitish, anastomosing 
at the base; stem 5 to 10 cm long, eccentric, strigose, variable, 
whitish; spores 10-14 x 4-5 p. 

On an old log near the ground. Shakers, Albany co. November. 
S. H. Burnham. 

Pileus maximus, 12-30 cm latae, glaber, saepe margine lacunosus, 
pallidus subalutaceusve; stipes 5 to 10 cm longus, eccentricus, stri- 
gosus, variabilis, albidus; sporae IO-I14 x 4-5 p. 


Polystichum braunii (Spenner) Fee 


A new station for this rare fern has been discovered in our 
State by Edgar Tweedy, a lover of both plants and birds. It is in 
North Elba and is at present its most northern New York station 
known to me. It had previously been found in several places in 
the Catskill mountains, also near Summit, Schoharie co., and Hague, 
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Warren co. It is limited in quantity in the North Elba locality 
and it is hoped that any one finding it will be careful not to exhaust 
the locality. 


Seligeria pusilla B. & S. 
Limestone rocks. Chilson lake, Essex co. Mrs N. L. Britton. 
This is the second New York locality for this very rare little moss. 


Senecio robbinsii Oakes 
The Robbins’ ragwort has become very abundant in some of the 
low wet meadows in North Elba and constitutes a large percentage 
of the hay cut from them. It is uniformly spread over the meadows 
and when in flower gives to them a more subdued yellow hue than 
the common buttercup gives to drier meadows earlier in the season. 


Serapias helleborine L. 


This rare and somewhat local plant occurs in many places in deep 
woods in Monroe county. The suggestion that it may have been 
introduced for medicinal purposes does not seem to be well 
sustained, since inquiry by a resident of the locality among some 
of the oldest inhabitants there failed to elicit any evidence to sub- 
stantiate such a supposition. A fine, unusually heavy, fruited form 
of the species was found growing in dense woods along the banks 
of the Genesee river below Rochester by M. S. Baxter. 


Trillium grandiflorum (Mx.) Salisb. 


A “ double flowered ” form of this beautiful trillium has appeared 
several years near Howes Cave and is apparently permanently estab- 
lished. It has three whorls of petals beside the calyx lobes, but no 
stamens or pistils. It is needless to say that it bears no fruit, as 
all the essential organs of the flower are transformed into petals. 
It was discovered there in May by F. W. Kelley of Albany who 
has kindly contributed a specimen to the herbarium. 
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NEW SPECIES OF EXTRALIMITAL FUNGI 
Asteromella asteris 


Perithecia superficial, epiphyllous, densely cespitose, seated on an 
obscure thin brown crust, globose, about .25 mm broad, black, the 
tufts about I mm broad; spores minute, oblong or subcylindric, con- 
tinuous, hyaline, 6-8 x 2-2.5 mw, sporophores minute or obsolete. 

Upper surface of living or languishing leaves of the panicled aster, 
Aster paniculatus Lam. Louisville, Kan. October. 
E. Bartholomew. 

Perithecia superficialia, epiphylla, dense aggregata, crusta tenue 
obscura brunnea insidentia, globosa, atra, caespites I mm lati; sporae 
minutae, oblongae vel subcylindraceae, continuae, hyalinae, 6-8 x 
2-2.5 mw, sporophores minuti vel obsoleti. 


Boletinus solidipes 


Pileus fleshy, convex becoming broadly convex or nearly plane, 
squamose with radiately arranged closely appressed brown or pur- 
plish brown hairs, sometimes purplish brown or yellowish brown in 
the center, flesh whitish; tubes small, angular, radiately arranged, 
grayish becoming brown, adnate or decurrent; stem equal, solid, 
slightly annulate, yellowish below the annulus, grayish above, often 
stained with darker spots or marks, white or yellowish within, veil 
grayish, adhering partly to the margin of the pileus, partly to the 
stem ; spore print ochraceous, spores 8-10 x 4-5 up. 

Pileus 5 to 10 cm broad; stem 5-8 cm long, 8-10 mm thick. 
Friendship, Me. August. G. E. Morris. 

This species resembles in some respects Boletinus cavipes 
Opat. but it is somewhat darker in color and differs specially in its 
solid stem. 

Pileus carnosus, convexus, demum late convexus vel subplanus, 
pilis purpureo-brunneus radiantibus appressis squamosus, interdum 
in centro lutescente brunneus, carne albido; tubuli parvi, angulares, 
-radiantes, adnati vel decurrentes, grisei, deinde brunnei; stipes 
aequalis, solidus, leviter annulatus, infra annulum luteolus, supra 
annulum griseus, saepe maculis brunneis inquinatus, intra albidus, 
velo griseo, margini partim pilei et partim stipiti adherente ; sporae 
subochraceae, oblongae, 8-10 x 4-5 up. 
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Clavaria obtusissima 


Much branching from a short thick whitish stem, the branches 
curving, dividing irregularly, enlarged above and divided into sev- 
eral blunt, wrinkled ends, longitudinally wrinkled, ochraceous, flesh 
white, taste mild; spores ochraceous in mass, oblong or subcylindric, 
12-16 x 5-6 yu. 

Plant 10-12 cm tall, 6-10 cm broad. 

Woods of deciduous trees. West Roxbury, Mass. September. 
Miss Ann Hibbard. 

Stipes crassus, brevis, ramosissimus, ramosi ramulosique curvati, 
supra sulcati et incrassata, ochracei, caro albus, sapor mitis ; sporae 
ochroceae, oblongae vel subcylindraceae, 12-16 x 5-6 u. 


Clavaria subcaespitosa 

Forming dense tufts 7.5-12.5 cm tall, fragile, white or whitish, 
the stems united at the base, three to five times dichotomously 
divided, the terminal branchlets obtuse or subacute, both stems and 
branches solid, soft, becoming thinner and flattened or angular in 
drying, flesh white, taste mild; spores broadly ellipsoid or sub- 
globose, 4-5 x 3-4 un. 

Ground. Ellis, Mass. September. Mrs E. B. Blackford and 
G. E. Morris. Communicated by Miss Ann Hibbard. 

This species may be separated from Clavaria densa Pk. 
by its greater fragility, whiter color, softer texture and smaller 
spores. In the dried specimens the stems and branches are much 
more slender and of a purer white color than in C. densa. 

Stipes brevis, crassus, dichotome ramosissimus, caespites densus 
7.5-12.5 cm longos fragiles formans; rami ramulique obtusi vel 
subacuti, solidi, molles, in siccitate tenuiores et deplanati vel angu- 
lares, carno albo, sapore mite; sporae late ellipsoideae vel subglo- 
bosae, 4-5 x 3-4 un. 

Clitopilus leptonia 

Pileus thin, conic or convex, umbilicate, hygrophanous, squam- 
ulose in and near the broad umbilicus, chestnut color and striatulate 
on the margin when moist, black in the umbilicus; lamellae broad, 
broadly simuate adnate or decurrent, distant, white becoming pink, 
sometimes transversely venose; stem slender, equal or slightly nar- 
rowed upward, fibrillose, straight, stuffed or hollow, brown becoming 
darker with age, with a copious white myceliod tomentum at the 
base; spores subglobose, angular, uninucleate, 10-12 x 5-10 p. 
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Pileus 2.5-3.5 cm broad; stem 5-8 cm long, 1-3 mm thick. 

Gregarious. Low ground under trees. Stow, Mass. September. 
S. Davis. 

This slender species closely approaches some species of Leptonia 
in general appearance. This character has suggested the specific 
name. The more or less decurrent lamellae throw the species into 
the genus Clitopilus. It differs from Clitopilus vilis Fr. 
by the color of the pileus and by its larger spores, and from 
C.subvilis Pk. by the color of the pileus and its squamulose 
center. In the dried state the pileus and stem are black and the 
margin of the pileus is sulcate striate. 

Pileus tenuis, conicus vel convexus, umbilicatus hygrophanus, 
centro umbilicoque squamulosus alibi glaber, udus,. castaneus, 
margine striatulatus, in umbilico ater; lamellae latae, late adnatae 
vel decurrentes, distantes, albae, demum incarnatae, interdum trans- 
verse venosae; stipes gracilis, aequalis, vel leviter seorsum attenu- 
atus, fibrillosus, rectus farctus cavusve, brunneus, basi abundante 
albo tomentoso; sporae subglobosae, angulares, uninucleatae, 10-12 
x 8-10 p. L' | eA 

Pileus 2.5-3.5 cm latus; stipes 5-8 cm longus; I-3 mm crassus. 


Coryneum effusum 

Forming thinly effused indefinite black patches on wood, mycelium 
subhyaline, sporophores slender, often flexuous and tapering down- 
ward, subhyaline, 12-30 » long; spores oblong or subfusiform, 
straight or slightly curved 2-septate when mature, the central cell 
black, the terminal cells subhyaline, one or both finally subtruncate, 
20-28 x 10-12 p, the central cell 10-12 yp long. 

Wood of western cottonwood, Populus occidentalis 
Rydb. Stockton, Kan. March. E. Bartholomew. 

Differs from typical species of Coryneum in forming no definite 
acervuli or subcutaneous erumpent heaps but in developing in 
effused patches on decorticated wood. 

Coryneum tenuiter effusum, in ligni superficiei areas atras in- 
definitas formans; sporae oblongae vel subfusiformae, rectae vel 
leviter curvae, in maturitate biseptatae, loculo centrale atro, ter- 
minalibus subhyalinis, saepe truncates, 20-28 x 10-12 yp, loculus 
centralis 10-12 pw longus. 


Diatrype tumidella 


Stroma orbicular, plane or convex, I-2 mm broad, surrounded 
by a black line which penetrates to the wood, erumpent and 
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surrounded by the ruptured fragments of the epidermis, the surface 
at first pallid or brownish and dotted by the black sulcate ostiola, 
becoming blackish with age, whitish within; perithecia monosti- 
chous, black within, 4-12 in a stroma; asci subclavate or cylin- 
dric, the sporiferous part 35-50 x 8-10 mw; spores crowded or sub- 
biseriate, straight or slightly curved, obtuse at each end, fuscous, 
TO—20 X 4-5 pm. 

Dead branches oi pin cherry, Prunus pennsylvanica 
imote. Anne de Belleyiie: Quebec, Canada. W. P. Fraser. 

Closely related to Diatrype tumidaE. & E,, from which 
it differs in its smaller stroma, its broader asci and specially in 
its broader and darker spores. 

Stroma orbiculare, disciforme vel convexum, I-2 mm latum 
linea atra ad lignum penetrante cinctum, epidermidis ruptae frag- 
mentis cinctum primum pallide brunneum, demum nigrum, ostio- 
lis sulcatis punctatum intra albidum; perithecia monosticha, 
intra atra, in stromate 4-12; asci subclavati vel cylindracei, 35- 
50 x 8-10 p; sporae confertae vel subbiseriatae, rectae vel leviter 
curvae, putrinque obtusae, fuscae, 10-20 x 4-5 pm. 


Eccilia regularis 


Pileus thin, submembranaceous, convex, finely striate to the 
center, distinctly umbilicate, bright buff or pinkish buff, some- 
times with an orange spot in the center when moist, becoming 
silky in drying; lamellae close, arcuate, decurrent, soon pink; 
stem colored like or a little paler than the pileus; spores angu- 
lar, uninucleate, 8-10 x 7-8 up. 

Pileus 2-3 cm broad; stem 4-6 cm long, 2-3 mm thick. 

Ground in woods. Friendship, Me. August. G. E. Morris. 

This is a small but beautiful and very regular or symmetrical 
species. It is nearly uniformly colored throughout, being a yel- 
lowish or pinkish buff. The dried specimens are tawny ochra- 
ceous. Under a lens they appear to have the pileus minutely 
striate. 

Pileus tenuis, submembranaceous, convexus, minute striatus, 
umbilicatus, late luteolus ‘vel incarnate luteolus, interdum udus 
in centro aurantiacus, siccus sericeus; lamellae confertae, arcu- 
atae, decurrentes, mox incarnatae; stipes gracilis, aequalis, farc- 
tus, rectus, glaber, pileo im colore similis vel pallidior; sporae 
angulares, uninucleatae, 8-10 x 7-8 p. 

Pileus 2-3 cm latus; stipes 4-6 cm longus, 2-3 mm crassus. 
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Entoloma fumosonigrum 


Pileus fleshy, thin, convex or nearly plane, involute on the 
margin, dry, subglabrous, smoky black, flesh white, taste disa- 
greeable; lamellae moderately close, sinuate adnate, eroded on 
the edge, at first white, then pale pink; stem slender, equal or 
slightly tapering upward, stuffed, glabrous or fibrillose, pruinose 
at the top, colored like or a little paler than the pileus, with a 
white mycelioid tomentum at the base, sometimes wholly white; 
spores subglobose, slightly angular, uninucleate, often with an 
oblique apiculus at one end, 8-10 p» long., 

Pileus 2-5 cm broad; stem 4-5 cm long, 2-4 mm thick. 

Under trees in swamps. Stow, Mass. September. S. Davis. 

Apparently related to Entoloma melanicepsC.&M. 
from which it is separated by its stuffed stem and smaller spores. 
From E. fuliginarium Karst. by the even margin of the 
pileus and the paler color of the lamellae. 

Pileus carnosus, tenuis, convexus vel subplanus, margine in- 
volutus, siccus, subglaber, fumoso niger, carne alba, sapore in- 
grato; lamellae subconfertae, sinuatae, adnatae, acie erosae, pri- 
mum albae, demum pallide incarnatae; stipes gracilis, aequalis 
vel leviter sursum attenuatus farctus, glaber vel leviter fibril- 
losus, ad apicem pruinosus, pileo in colore similis vel pallidior 
basi tomento albo ornatus, interdum omnino albidus ; sporae sub- 
globosae, leviter angulares uninucleatae, saepe oblique apicula- 
tae, 8-10 p» longae. 

Pileus 2-5 cm latus; stipes 4-5 cm longus, 2-4 mm crassus. 


Flammula brunneodisca 


Pileus fleshy, thin, broadly convex or nearly plane, umbonate, 
slightly viscid with a separable pellicle, slightly innately fibril- 
lose, ochraceous yellow with a brown center, flesh white; lamel- 
lae thin, close, adnate with a decurrent tooth, pale yellow becom- 
ing rusty brown; stem slender, equal, solid, glabrous, pale yel- 
low without and within, paler at the top; spores ellipsoid, 6-8 x 
4-5 Bb. 

Pileus 2.5-6 cm broad; stem 2-3 cm long, 4-6 mm thick. 

‘Cespitose. “On ground at the edge of a stone but probably 
growing from a buried root.” Waltham, Mass. October. 
G. E. Morris. 

Pileus carnosus, tenuis, late convexus vel subplanus, umbona- 
tus, levitér viscidus, obscure et innate fibrillosus, pallide ochrace- 
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adnatae, dente decurrentes, pallide luteae ferrugineo-brunnes- 
centes; stipes aequalis, gracilis, solidus, glaber, pallide luteus, ad 
apicem pallidior; sporae ellipsoideae, 6-8 x 4-5 up. 

Pileus 2.5-6 cm latus; stipes 2-3 cm longus, 4-6 mm crassus. 


Flammula sphagnicola 


Pileus fleshy, thin, convex or nearly plane, obtuse or umbonate, 
viscid, glabrous, yellowish with reddish or reddish brown often 
spotted center, flesh white; lamellae thin, narrow, close, adnate 
or with a decurrent tooth, whitish becoming cinnamon color; 
stem slender, equal or slightly enlarged at the base, hollow, whit- 
ish, slightly white fibrillose at the top, with a white tomentum at 
the base; spores ellipsoid, uninucleate, 8-10 x 4-6 up. 

Pileus 1-2.5 cm broad; stem 2.5-3.5 cm long, I-3 mm thick. 

Among sphagnum in swamps. Amesbury, Mass. September. 
G. E. Morris. 

Pileus carneus, tenuis vel subplanus, obtusus vel umbonatus, 
viscidus, glaber, lutescens rufescens vel rufo-brunneus, in centro 
saepe maculatus, carno albo; lamellae tenues, angustae, con- 
fertae, adnatae, interdum dente decurrentes, albidae demum cin- 
namomeae; stipes gracilis aequalis vel basi crassus, cavus, albi- 
dus, ad apicem leviter fibrillosus, basi tomento albo; sporae ellip- 
soideae, uninucleatae, 8-10 x 4-6 p. 

Pileus I-2.5 .cm latus; stipes 2.5-3.5 cm longus, I-3 mm 
crassus. 

Hysteriographium acerinum 


Perithecia subsuperficial, subseriate broadly elliptic or oblong, 
even, black, I-3 mm long, .5-1 mm broad; asci subcylindric, 120- 
170 » long; spores crowded, oblong or subfusiform, 7—I0-septate, 
muriform, 35-50 x 12-16 up. 

Decorticated wood of Rocky mountain maple, Acer gla- 
brum Torr. Boulder, Col. August. E. Bartholomew. 

Perithecia superficialia, subseriatim disposita, late ellipsoidea 
vel oblonga, levia, atra, I-3 mm longa, .5—1 mm lata; asci subcylin- 
dracei, 120-170 p longi; sporae confertae, oblongae vel subfusi- 
formes, 7—10-septatae, muriformes, 35-50 x I2-I0 uy. 


Inocybe castaneoides 


Pileus thin, conic or convex becoming nearly plane, broadly 
umbonate, fibrillose, squamulose on the umbo, striatulate on the 
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margin, rimulose, chestnut coior whe young, becoming reddish 
brown; lamellae thin, close, sinuate, adnexed, whitish becoming 
ferruginous, whitish on the edge; stem brittle, flexuous, fibrillose, 
solid or stuifed, white becoming reddish brown, a slight white 
veil is sometimes seen in the very young plant; spores 8-10 x 6—- 
8 p, cystidia rare, 40-50 X 15-20 up. 

Pileus 1.5—2.5 cm broad; stem 2-4 cm long, 1-2 mm thick. 

Gregarious. Roadsides under grass and ferns. Stow, Mass. 
September. S. Davis. 

This species belongs to the section Rimosi. It is allied to 
Inocybe castanea Pk. from which it differs in its squam- 
ulose umbo, sinuately adnexed lamellae, its stem white when - 
young, the presence of an evanescent veil, its more distinctly 
nodulose spores and its broader, shorter cystidia. 

Pileus tenuis, conicus vel convexus, deinde subplanus late um- 
bonatus, fibrillosus, in umbone squamulosus, in margine striatu- 
latus, in juventate castaneus, demum fuscus; lamellae tenues, 
confertae, sinuatae, adnexae, albidae, deinde ferrugineae, acie 
albidae; stipes fragilis, flexuosus, fibrillosus, farctus vel solidus, 
albus demum fuscus, velo albo evenescente; sporae subglobosae, 
irregulare nodolosae, uninucleatae, 8-10 x 6-8 yp, cystidia sparsa, 
40-50 X 15-20 p. 

Lophiostoma sieversiae 


Perithecia minute, about .25 mm broad, erumpent, black; asci 
oblong, 150-280 x 50-70 p, usually 8-spored; spores oblong or 
subfusiform, 3-septate, at first involved in mucus, 50-75 x 20- 
25 pP. 

Dead stems of Sieversia turbinata (Rydb.) Greene 
Big Cottonwood canyon, Utah. July. A. O. Garrett. 

Perithecia minuta, .25 mm lata, erumpentia, atra; asci oblongi, 
150-280 x 50-70 p, vulgo &-sporis; sporae oblongae vel subfusi- 
formes, 3-septatae, primum in muco involutae, 50-75 x 20-25 um. 


Marasmius trullisatipes 


Pileus thin, campanulate or convex, acutely umbonate, gla- 
brous, isabelline or subrufescent; lamellae thin, subclose, broad 
anteriorly, adnate, whitish tinged with pink; stem tough, solid, 
white within, pruinose above, tomentose below, externally car- 
tilaginous; spores 6x 4 wp. 

Pileus 1.2-2 cm broad; stem 3-5 cm long, 2-3 mm thick. 
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Ground. Near Minneapolis, Minn. May. Mrs M.’S. Whet- 
stone. Also Cedar Point, Ohio. July. C. K. Brain. 

The umbo in the dried specimens sometimes appears blackish. 
The tomentum of the lower part of the stem binds together par- 
ticles of earth and causes the stem to appear thickened at the 
base or deeply rooted in the ground. 

Pileus tenuis, campanulatus vel convexus, acute umbonatus, 
glaber, isabellinus vel subrufescens; lamellae tenues, subconfer- 
tae, anteriore latae, adnatae, incarnato-albidae; stipes tenax, soli- 
dus, intus albus, ad apicem pruinosus, basi tomentosus, extus 
cartilaginous ; sporae 6 x 4 pm. 

Pileus 1.2-3 cm latus; stipes 3-5 cm longus, 2-3 mm crassus. 


Monilia sidalceae 


Widely effused on the lower surface of the leaf, tufts at first 
white, then brownish; hyphae very short; spores oblong elliptic 
or globose, hyaline, 16-20 x 12-14 pw or 12-14 p broad. 

Living leaves of Sidalcea nervataA. Nels. Red Butte 
canyon, Utah. July. A. O. Garrett. 

Caespites late efiusi, hypophylli, albi, brunnescentes; hyphae 
brevissimae; sporae oblongae ellipsoideae vel globosae, hyalinae, 
16-20 x 12-14 p vel 12-14 p latae. 


Nolanea multiformis 


Pileus fleshy, thin, convex nearly plane or centrally depressed, 
fragile, glabrous or slightly fibrillose, brown or blackish brown, 
striatulate on the margin which becomes wavy split or irregular 
when old; lamellae thin, subdistant, broad, adnate, white becom- 
ing pink; stem equal, fragile, flexuous, glabrous or fibrillose. 
solid or hollow, white or brown; spores subglobose, angular, 
uninucleate, 10-12 x 8-10 p. 

Pileus 1-3 cm brvad; stem 1-2 cm long, 1-2 mm thick. 

Gregarious. Grassy ground. Brookline, Mass. September. 
=. Davis. 

This species is apparently allied to Nolanea aethiops Fr. 
from which it may be separated by the striatulate margin of the 
pileus, the absence of black dots or points from the top of the 
stem and by its more globose spores. In the dried specimens 
the pileus is often plicate. When fresh the stem is sometimes 
white both at the top and bottom but brown in the middle. 
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Pileus carnosus, tenuis, convexus subplanus vel in centro de- 
pressus, fragilis, glaber vel leviter fibrillosus, brunneus vel ni- 
gresco-brunneus, in margine Striatulatus, demum undatus rimo- 
sus vel irregularis; lamellae tenues, subdistantes, latae, adnatae, 
albae incarnatescentes; stipes aequalis, fragilis, flexuosus, glaber 
vel fibrillosus, solidus vel cavus, albus brunneusve; sporae sub- 
globosae, angulares, uninucleatae, 10-12 x 8-10 up. 

Pileus 1-3 cm latus; stipes I-2 cm longus, I-2 mm crassus. 


Polycephalum subaurantiacum 


Stem slender, 1-3 mm long, slightly attenuated upward, thick- 
ened or bulbous at the base, clothed with ascending mostly whit- 
ish hairs, simple or slightly branched above, composed of united 
hyphae, orange colored below, white above, the fertile ones 
bearing 1-4 globose or subglobose minute whitish heads of 
spores; spores ellipsoid or subglobose, hyaline, 4-6 x 3-4 p. 

Gregarious on branchlets of avocado or alligator pear, 
Persea gratissima Gaertn.f. Cuba. September (@am- 
municated by M. T. Cook. 

Sometimes two or three stems start from the same hairy bulb. 
The species is apparently closely related to Polycep halum 
aurantiacum K. & C. and may be a variety of it but from 
which it may be separated hecause of its slender generally taper- 
ing or subulate stem which is white above and because of its 
larger spores. The hairs of the bulb are usually concolorous 
with it, those of the stem are white or whitish. They are ap- 
parently the diverging tips of some of the component hyphae of 
the stem. 

Stipes gracilis, I-3 mm longus, sursum leviter attenuatus, basi 
crassus vel bulbosus, vulgo pilis ascendentibus albidis hirtus, 
simplex vel leviter supra ramosus, hyphis coalitis compositus, 
infra aurantiacus, supra albus, fertilibus sporarum capita I-4 
minuta globosa vel subglobosa albida producentibus; sporae 
ellipsoideae vel subglobosae, 4-6 x 3-4 uh. 


Psilocybe cystidiosa 


Pileus thin, convex or subconic, glabrous, hygrophanous, pale 
brown when moist, yellowish drab with a brownish center and 
sometimes obscurely striate on the margin when dry, sometimes 
becoming lacerated when expanded, flesh white, taste nutty; 
lamellae thin, close, adnate, whitish becoming purplish brown, 
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stem equal or slightly tapering upward, hollow, pruinose at the 
top, white, often with a subglobose mass of earth adhering to 
the base; spores purplish brown, ellipsoid, 8-10 x 5-6 uy, cystidia 
60-80 x 12-20 p. 

Pileus 2-4 cm broad; stem 4-5 cm long, 2-4 mm thick. 

Solitary or clustered. Minneapolis, Minn. August. Mrs M. 
S. Whetstone. 

Pileus tenuis, convexus vel subconicus, glaber, hygrophanous, 
pallide brunneus humidus, luteolus siccus, mox in centro brun- 
neus et obscure in margine striatus, mox expansus laceratescens, 
carne alba, sapore nucino; lamellae tenues, confertae, adnatae, 
albidae, purpureo-brunnescentes ; stipes aequalis vel leviter deor- 
sum attenuatus cavus, ad apicem pruinosus, albus, basi congio- 
batus; sporae purpuroe-brunneae, ellipsoidae, 8-10 x 5-6 yp, cys- 
tidia 60-80 x 12-20 up. 

Pileus 2-4 cm latus; stipes 4-5 cm longus, 2-4 mm crassus. 


Psilocybe graveolens 


Cespitose, strongly odorous; pileus hemispheric or convex, 
glabrous, varying in color from creamy white to subalutaceous, 
flesh pallid; lamellae close, subventricose, rounded behind, ad- 
nexed, brown when mature; stem equal, silky fibrillose, stuffed 
or hollow, white; spores subelliptic, 8-10 x 5-6 uz. 

Hackensack marshes, New Jersey. November. W. H. 
Ballou. 

This species is remarkable for its strong, persistent odor. 

Plantae caespitosae, graveolentes; pileus hemisphaericus vel 
conconvexus, glaber, cremeo subalutaceus, carne pallido; lamel- 
lae confertae, subventricosae, adnexae, in maturitate brunneae; 
stipes aequalis, sericeo-fibrillosus, confertus vel cavus, albus; 
sporae subellipticae, 8-10 x 5-0 p. 


Ramularia anomala 


Tufts forming indefinite whitish patches on the lower surface 
of the leaves with no discolored spot and scarcely visible to the 
naked eye; hyphae very minute, densely crowded about 20 
long; spores oblong or cylindric, continuous, hyaline, subacute, 
12-20 X 3-4 up. 

Living leaves of climbing false buckwheat, Polygonum 
scandens L. Red Cloud, Neb. J. M. Bates. Communi- 
cated by E. Bartholomew. 
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Unlike most species of Ramularia, this has no discolored spots 
on the leaves of the host plant. 

Caespites areas indefinitas albidas obscuras in superficiei foli- 
orum inieriore formantes, macula nulla ‘discolorata, fungoque 
oculo inermi vix visible; hyphae minutissimae dense confertae 
circiter 20 » longae ; sporae oblongae vel cylindraceae, continueae, 
hyalinae utrinque, subacutae, 12-20 x 3-4 p. 


Septoria polemonioides 


Spots suborbicular, brown or brown with a whitish center, 
perithecia epiphyllous, black; spores slender, straight or curved, 
pointed at each end, continuous, hyaline, 30-60 x I-1.5 p. 

Living or languishing leaves of some species of Polemonum. 
Wiah. Aj ©: iGarrett: 

This species differs from Septoria polemonii Thuem, 
in its longer continuous and sharp pointed spores and in the 
color of the spots. 

Maculae suborbiculares, brunneae, interdum centro albidae; 
perithecia epiphylla, atra; sporae graciles, rectae vel curvae, 
utrinque acutae, continuae, hyalinae, 30-60 x I1.5 p. 


Sphaerella saccharoides 


Spots definite, oblong, .5-1 cm long, brownish on the margin; 
perithecia epiphyllous, minute, black; asci subcylindric, 70-80 x 
I2-I4 pw; spores biseriate, oblong or subfusiform, constricted at 
the septum, each cell binucleate, hyaline, 25-30 x 5-6 p. 

Leaves of sugar cane, Saccharum officinara@m es 
Cuba. T. EF. Thurston. Communicated by L. R. Hesler. 

This species appears to be closely related to Sphaerella 
sacchari Speg. from which according to the description it 
differs in its definite whitish spots, in the longer asci and spores 
and in the latter being quadri-nucleate. 

Maculae definitae, oblongae, .5-1 cm longae, margine brunes- 
cetes; perithecia epiphyllae, minutae, nigrae; asci subcylin- 
dracei, 70-S0 x 12-14 mp; sporae in asco biseriatae, oblongae vel 
subfusiformes, ad septum constrictae, quadri-nucleatae, hyalinae, 
25-30 x 5-6 up. 

Sporotrichum atropurpureum 

Hyphae widely effused, forming a soft tomentose covering on 
the matrix, at first white, gradually becoming red, dark purple or 
violaceous, sparsely and irregularly branched, septate, often 
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granular within, 2-5 uw broad, sterile branches or mycelium grad- 
ually or sometimes abruptly tapering to a long slender point, the 
fertile often fasciculately combined; spores oblong or subcylin- 
dric, frequently narrowed toward one end, very variable, 6-16 x 
2-4 p. 

On kernels of Indian corn, Zea mays L. Lexington, Ky. 
H. Garman. 

This is a remarkable species by reason of the peculiar color of 
the mature fungus. 

Mycelium late effusum; hyphae in matrice stratum molle to- 
mentosum formantes, primum album, deinde rubrum vel atro- 
purpureum, ramulis paucis irregularibusque, 2-5 pw latis, saepe 
intra granularibus, septatis, sterilibus praelonge attenuatis, fer- 
tilibus in maturitate frequenter et fasciatim combinatis; sporae 
oblongae vel subcylindaceae, saepe infra attenuatae, variabiles, 
6-16 x 2-4 p. 

Stropharia umbilicata 


Pileus fleshy, convex, deeply umbilicate, shining, squamose 
with scattered appressed brownish scales, umber brown, tinged 
with olive green when dry, the margin sometimes adorned with 
fragments of the veil, flesh yellowish; lamellae close, adnexed or 
almost free, sinuate, 2-3 mm broad, becoming sooty brown with 
a white edge; stem subequal, slightly broader at the top, stuffed 
or hollow, fibrillosely scaly, whitish above, rusty brown below, 
annulus superior, membranaceous; spores ellipsoid, 7-8 x 4-5 wm. 

Pileus 4-5 cm broad; stem 2.5-4 cm long, 4-6 mm thick. 

Cespitose. Chips and sawdust. Minnesota. September. 
Doctor Munger. Communicated by Mrs M. S. Whetstone. 

Pileus carnosus, convexus, proiunde umbilicatus, nitidus, 
squamulis sparsis appressis, brunneis ornatus, umbrinus, demum- 
olivaceo-viride tinctus, interdum margine fragmentis veli trian- 
gularibus ornatus, carne lutescente; lamellae confertae, adnexae 
vel subliberae, sinuatae, 2-4 mm latae, demum fuliginosae, acie 
albidae; stipes subaequalis, farctus vel cavus, fibrilloso-squamu- 
losus, supra albidus, infra ferrugineo-brunneus, annulo superiore, 
membranaceo; sporae ellipsoideae, 7-8 x 4-5 up. 

Pileus 4-5 cm latus; stem 2.5-4 cm longus, 4-6 mm crassus. 


Volvaria perplexa 


Pileus thin, convex or nearly plane, umbonate, slightly de- 
pressed around the umbo, dry, adorned with minute erect hairy 
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squamules, fimbriate on the even margin, white; lamellae close, 
free, about 2 mm broad in the widest part, pale pink; stem long, 
slender, glabrous, shining, solid or stuffed, slightly pruinose at 
the top, thickened at the base, white, brownish where bruised, 
volva closely sheathing, elongated; spores ellipsoid, 6-8 x 4-5 p. 

Pileus 12-20 mm broad ; stem 5-7 cm long, 2-3 mm thick. 

Solitary. Among fallen leaves in woods. Minnesota. No- 
vember. Mrs M. S. Whetstone. 

This species seems to be closely allied to Volvaria par- 
vula Weinm. from which it is separated by its squamulose pi- 
leus with fimbriate margin, its much longer stuffed or solid stem 
and longer sheathing volva, its larger spores and by the absence 
of cystidia. 

Pileus tenuis, convexus vel subplanus, umbonatus, circa um- 
bonem leviter depressus, siccus, squamulis erectis hirtis minutis 
ornatus, margine leve fimbriatus, albus; lamellae confertae, li- 
berae, circiter 2 mm latae, pallide incarnatae; stipes longus, gra- 
cilis, nitidus, glaber, solidus vel farctus, ad apicem leviter prui- 
‘nosus, basi crassus, albus, ubi contusus brunnescens, volva elon- 
gata vaginata; sporae ellipsoideae 6-8 x 4-5 p. 

Pileus 12-20 mm latus; stem 5-7 cm longus, 2-3 mm crassus. 
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EDIBLE FUNGI 


Amanita ovoidea Bull. 
OVOID AMANITA 
Plate 131 


Pileus fleshy, hemispheric or expanded, glabrous, inflexed on 
the margin, pure white, flesh white, taste insipid; lamellae rather 
broad, subclose, ventricose, free or nearly so, white; stem equal 
or tapering upward, squamulose farinaceous, solid, firm, white 
without and within, bulbous at the base, annulate above; spores 
globose or subglobose, 10-12 x Q-IT p» or about Io p» broad. 

The ovoid amanita is a large, attractive and noble looking spe- 
cies. It is pure white throughout with the exception of the 
volva that envelops the bulbous base of the stem. This is 
slightly tinged with pink. The cap may range from 4 to 8 
inches broad, the stem from 4 to 6 inches long and 6 to 12 lines 
thick. The cap is very smooth, almost glossy, and white as 
snow. The flesh also is white but its taste is insipid, and in 
cooking it is necessary to season it well with butter and salt to 
make it satisfactorily palatable. The stem is firm, solid, more or 
less mealy externally and pure white. The species is very rare 
having not before been found in our State so far as I know. In 
Sylloge, volume V, page 9, Professor Saccardo remarks that he 
has never seen its spores nor has anyone else so far as he knows. 
This remark no longer holds good. The New York specimens 
yielded spores. Since the species is cogeneric with some of our 
most poisonous species of mushrooms, we advise no one to try 
its edibility unless perfectly sure of its identity. 


Tricholoma chrysenteroides Pk. 
GOLDEN-FLESH TRICHOLOMA 
Plate 132 


Pileus fleshy, convex or nearly plane, glabrous, or slightly 
silky, firm, pale yellow or at length rufescent, the margin some- 
times reflexed, flesh pale yellow, taste and odor farinaceous; la- 
mellae close, adnexed, often with venose interspaces, yellowish, 
sometimes becoming dingy with age; stem equal, firm, glabrous, 
solid or stuffed, rarely hollow, yellowish without and within; 
spores ellipsoid, 8-10 x 5-6 u. 
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The golden-flesh tricholoma is easily known by its pale yellow 
color and its farinaceous odor and taste. It is similar in color to 
Tricholoma sulphureum Bull. Its cap is one to two 
or sometimes two and a half inches broad, convex or nearly flat 
above or occasionally with the margin curved upward. It is 
smooth or slightly silky and its flesh is colored like the cap. In- 
deed the plant is nearly uniform in color throughout, except in 
old specimens in which the upper surface of the cap becomes 
reddish. The lamellae are rather close, adnexed, usually veiny 
in the interspaces and are apt to become dingy with age. The 
stem is equal in diameter throughout, firm, smooth or somewhat 
silky fibrillose, solid or rarely stuffed or slightly hollow when 
large or old and colored like the pileus. It was found growing 
under poplar trees among fallen leaves at Vaughns in Septem- 
ber. When cooked it has an agreeable flavor but old specimens 
are liable to be somewhat tough, though still very palatable. 


POISONOUS FUNGI 
Mycena splendidipes Pk. 
POISON MYCENA 
Plate X 

Pileus at first ellipsoid, even, the upper half brown, the lower 
half yellow, at length hemispheric or convex, submembranous, 
widely striate on the margin, glabrous, greenish gray; lamellae 
ascending, subdistant, white; stem slender, hollow, glabrous, 
bright shining lemon yellow ; spores broadly ellipsoid or subglo- 
bose, 6-8 x 4-6 up. 

Pileus 6-10 lines broad; stem 2-6 inches long, .5-1 line thick. 

Woods. Among fallen pine leaves. Richmond co. Novem- 
bers Work Ballon: 

This is a beautiful little Mycena, very attractive in appearance 
by reason of its bright shining yellow stems‘and very interesting 
on account of the great change in appearance caused by its 
transformation from the young to the mature state. This is best 
expressed by the figures given in the plate. It is a veritable 
little siren. Its discoverer, venturing to eat a single sample of 
it was made sick by the experiment, and has furnished a warn- 
ing to all future generations against its dangerous qualities. 
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CRATAEGUS IN NEW YORK 

So much has been learned of the characters and distribution of 
the different species of Crataegus in New York during the last 
three or four years through the collections and observations of 
a number of students of these plants that it now seems desirable 
to join in a brief summary this information with that contained 
in the various publications on the subject which have appeared 
in the last ten years. 

In western New York Crataegus has been more systematically 
and carefully collected and studied than in any other part of 
North America, but there is still much field work to be done be- 
fore the species of the eastern, southern and central parts of the 
State are equally well known, and it is hoped that the publica- 
tion of this synopsis of the work already accomplished may lead 
to further investigations and collections. 

C. S. SARGENT 
Arnold Arboretum 
Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
December 1912 


KEY TO THE SPECIES 
Synopsis of the groups 
SME TS WILMOUL VeltGal CaVItIES.. 2... .0).. ese sae eee eee eee 
(Groups Crus-galli-Anomalae) 
B Nutlets with longitudinal cavities on their ventral faces..... 
| (Group Tomentosae) 
Crus-galli 
Leaves subcoriaceous to coriaceous, obovate to oblong-obovate, 
usually rounded, or acute or acuminate at the apex, mostly 
serrate only above the middle, without lobes except on vigor- 
ous shoots, their veins thin and sometimes within the paren- 
chyma, petioles short, usually eglandular; flowers in many- 
flowered corymbs; fruit subglobose to short-oblong, flesh thin, 
usually green. 

* Veins of the leaves within the parenchyma; stamens I0 
Atpbiers suse color =... on += 0 se es GC. erars ea Tha 
PMR ITEC 0 ops oes, aj bwin 2, wiaunie ye Bais «> SS at Give kn hale 

** Veins of the leaves prominent 
+Glabrous with the exception of occasional hairs on the 

young leaves; anthers pale pink 
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Siamens #)-10 a.2 se ee a eee C. geneseensas 
Stamens 10-20 
Flowers at least 1.8 cm in diameter, in broad many- 
flowered corymbs; leaves broadly ovate; fruit 
CrliMSGn,; SPpineS=siout . sen eae eee C.. ro batiaie 
Flowers not more than 1.2 cm in diameter, in few- 
flowered corymbs; leaves narrowly obovate; fruit 
bright cherry red; spines slender..C. cerasina 
++ Corymbs more or less villose : 
Mature leaves glabrate; corymbs slightly villose; stamens 
10-20, anthers dark rose color; fruit short-oblong to 
Stibelo bose. A ckekek oF ee es C. pers tami 
Mature leaves pubescent below: corymbs densely villose; 
stamens 10-14, anthers white sometimes faintly tinged 
with pink; fruit short-oblong to obovoid.............. 
C. helderbergemeoue 


Punctatae 


Leaves thin, mostly acute or acuminate, usually more or less 
lobed above the middle, their veins prominent, petioles short; 
flowers in many-flowered corymbs; anthers rose color or pink 
(pale yellow in one variety of no. 1); fruit subglobose to 

ellipsoidal or obovoid, usually more or less flattened at the 

ends, punctate, flesh dry and mealy, nutlets 2-5, prominently 
ridged on the back. 
* Stamens 20 
Leaves more or less villose at maturity; anthers rose 
color, or yellow (in var. aurea); leaves obovate, often 
acutely lobed above the middle on vigorous shoots; fruit 
flattened at the ends, marked by large dots, dull red, or 
yellow ((inewah aE eae es ok nese C. palvieta ae 
Leaves glabrous at maturity 
+ Anthers dark rose color 
Pedicels stout, villose; calyx thickly coated with 
white hairs; fruit subglobose, crimson, lustrous 
Ce Settee 
Pedicels slender, glabrous; calyx glabrous; fruit 
short-oblong to slightly obovoid 
Flowers not more than 1.2 cm in diameter; fruit 
orange-red, lustrous; leaves cuneate at the base 
CC. nota Bags 
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Flowers at least 2.5 cm in diameter; fruit dark 
crimson, pruinose; leaves cuneate or broad and 
rounded at the base. >... GO erasit mira’ mea; ate 

++ Anthers pink; corymbs glabrous 
Flowers 1.8-2 cm in diameter; leaves ovate, oval or 
orbicular ; fruit short-oblong, crimson, pruinose.... 
Clade ine it 
lowers not more than 1.5 cm in diameter; fruit not 
pruinose 

Leaves ovate or obovate; fruit short-obleng to 

depressed-elobose, bright cherry-red.... 0. ...... 
Cy ea Gorm tama 

Leaves oblong-obovate; fruit oblong-obovoid, 

SEMBLE Pas weiat Lanes oes Salalah aul eke ie C. barbara 

** Stamens 15-20, anthers rose color; leaves oblong-obovate 
to oval, rounded or acute at the apex; corymbs slightly 
villose; fruit short-oblong to slightly obovoid, dull 
Poteneee Retin eet Wear cal hah So a slew pushers evar’ Ce patws va ca 

*** Stamens 10; anthers rose color or pink corymbs slightly villose 
Leaves rhombic or obovate, acuminate and long- 
pointed, glabrous; fruit short-oblong.............. 
Cadiesiuieta 

Leaves obovate to ovate, acute, villose while young; 
anthers pink; fruit subglobose to slightly obovoid.. 

C. brownietta 


Pruinosae 


Leaves thick, usually broad at the base, smooth or scabrate 
above; petioles long and slender; flowers in glabrous or hairy 
corymbs; stamens usually to or 20, anthers rose color, pink or 
white; fruit subglobose, often broader than high, short-oblong 
or obovoid, sometimes angled, green or red, generally pruinose, 
ripening late, flesh dry and hard, the mature calyx prominent, 
raised on a tube; nutlets 3-5. 

*Stamens 20 
+ Mature leaves smooth and glabrous on the upper surface 
{ Fruit on slender drooping pedicels 
Anthers rose color, red or maroon 
Tube of the calyx of the fruit elongated; anthers 
dark rose color; leaves blue-green; fruit prui- 
nose 
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Leaves elliptical ; fruit subglobose, becoming dark 
red and very lustrous when fully ripe........ 
C. prvimesa 
Leaves oblong-ovate; fruit obovoid, crimson.... 
C. obit 
Tube of the calyx of the fruit short 
Upper surface of the young leaves glabrous 
Fruit obovoid, slightly pruinose 

Fruit conspicuously mammillate below the 
middle; leaves ovate to rhombic; anthers 


FOSEL COO sch lal abae ce epson C. ane aman 
Fruit not mammillate; leaves rhombic; an- 
fiers mManOon nase a ee C.. 6. bis tig 


Fruit short-oblong to slightly obovoid, densely 
pruinose; leaves oblong-ovate; anthers ma- 
POON i. Sc fe rea ee eee C.. “brett 

Upper surface of the young leaves covered with 
soft hairs 

Leaves broadly ovate; anthers red; flowers 2.5 
cm in diameter in 10-15-flowered corymbs; 
fruit short-oblong; cavity of the calyx 
pointed in the bottom..... C. pallesieeims 

Leaves ovate; anthers rose color; flowers not 
more than 2 cm in diameter, in 5- or 6-flow- 
ered corymbs; fruit subglobose to obovoid; 
cavity oi the calyx wide in the bottom...... 

C: p €laemue 
Anthers pink 
Tube of the calyx of the fruit elongated ; fruit prui- 
nose 

Leaves ovate; anthers creamy white, slightly 
tinged with pink; fruit subglobose to  short- 
eblonge. “dank redinss Aoi. vial fase C.. a tm orem 
Leaves ovate to oval, long-pointed; fruit sub- 
globose, slightly 5-angled, bright red.......... 
CL arasreayed 
Leaves ovate; fruit broad-obovoid to short-ob- 
long, green with a purple cheek. -25. 49. 
Co. pt Om Gees 
Tube of the calyx of the fruit short; fruit pruinose 

Leaves ovate 
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Fruit depressed-globose, green tinged with red 
Om OfaNEesCOlOr ih. Aske come td). Co Sata Oaalais 
Fruit globose to depressed-globose, angular, 
becoming scarlet and lustrous.C.howeana 
Fruit short-oblong, vermillion..C.latiflora 
Iruit shert-oblong to subglobose, often broader 
than high, dark red; anthers faintly tinged 


PMU ineG PUK lame field a. Me dae es Cpellecha 
Leaves oblong-ovate; fruit short-oblong to oval, 
19a ee sa fn Go ram o'sia 


Leaves obovate; fruit subglobose, crimson...... 
CG scat wi. ka 
Anthers yellow 
Tube of the calyx of the fruit elongated 
Leaves broadly ovate; fruit subglobose to short- 


oblong, crimson, lustrous..... Creons peeta 
Leaves ovate to obovate; fruit obovoid, pale red, 
PUL Geree te: aay feces ccdeane, st eerayen Carew s sata 


Tube of the calyx of the fruit short 
Leaves ovate; fruit pruinose 
Fruit short-oblong to slightly obovoid, scarlet. 
C.formosa 
Fruit obovoid, pruinose, green becoming dull 
ChimiSOni ab mid taiby. <3. 2% CC og mata 
Leaves ovate to oval; fruit subglobose, often 
broader than high, to obovoid, orange-red, lus- 
trous, flesh orange-red....C. rubro-lutea 
tt Fruit on stout erect pedicels; tube of the calyx of the 
fruit short 
Anthers faintly tinged with pink; fruit obovoid 
Leaves ovate to oval; fruit bright cherry-red, 
| OURLERUONO ISS =) ake a it Ren eae ge Rea Cx arse 
Leaves broadly ovate; fruit dark green, becoming 
bright ned andlistrous at maturity... ee. ue 
@ letephytiha 
Anthers pale rose color; leaves ovate; fruit short- 
oblong, slightly angled, red, pruinose; calyx much 
rergl hes afer(c0 A Laois Fee Sen ea ea aera Pe Crimea Croc a livix 
Anthers bright red; leaves ovate, acuminate: fruit 
subglobose, often broader than high, distinctly 
angled, orange-red, lustrous....C.clintoniana 
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Anthers yellow or white 
Leaves ovate to oval; fruit subglobose, usually 
broader than high, conspicuously angled while 
young, pruinose, dull orange-red blotched with 
Gieeneat umaliiiy- ree ee. ne C. co nj iimteae 
Leaves oblong-ovate; fruit obovoid, gradually nar- 
rowed to the base, dark green tinged with red... 
C. longipedunemiteed 
++ Mature leaves scabrate on the upper surface 
Leaves ovate to rhombic; anthers red; fruit ovoid to 
short-oblong, slightly pruinose, crimson; tube of the 
calyx of the fruit elongated..... C. lennomiage 
Leaves ovate; anthers pink; fruit subglobose, often 
broader than high, bright apple green, slightly prui- 
nose; tube of the calyx of the’ fruit short: “322s 
C.bronxensas 
** Stamens 10 or less 
+ Mature leaves smooth and glabrous on the upper surface 
t Fruit on slender drooping pedicels, anthers rose color, 
red or maroon; tube of the calyx of the fruit short 
Leaves ovate 
Anthers slightly tinged with rose; fruit depressed- 
globose, broader than high, red, lustrous........ 


C. unjeta 

Anthers dark red; fruit short-oblong, crimson, lus- 
ETOUSG Sits See eter he Baas ce eee C.. 2 andi 
Anthers purplish red; fruit short-oblong to obovoid, 
bright orange-red, pruinose......... C. placiva 
Leaves ovate to oval; anthers maroon; fruit short- 
oblons, cherry-red, priuimose:.-.-..2: = C. pwheera 


ti Fruit on erect pedicels 
Anthers rose color 

Tube of the calyx of the fruit elongated; leaves 
ovate, acuminate; fruit obovoid, dark red, prui- 

nose, hard and dry at maturity..... C.aridula 

Tube of the calyx of the fruit short; leaves ovate; 

fruit depressed-globose, rather broader than high, 

dull red, slightly pruinose, becoming lustrous... 
C.robbinsiana 
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Anthers pink 

Leaves ovate to broadly ovate; truit globose to de- 
pressed-globose, angular, scarcely pruinose, dull 
red, often blotched with red...... Cena en i prers 
Leaves oblong-obovate; fruit short-oblong, prui- 
nose, light green, becoming crimson at maturity. 
Gi plana 

+t Mature leaves scabrate on the upper surface 

{ Fruit on slender drooping pedicels, pruinose 
Leaves ovate; anthers rose color; fruit obovoid. scar- 


SES aR AE caper ts WIA Ne aN CG o'veat 11.0 lira 
Leaves broadly ovate; anthers yellow; fruit short- 
oblong, dull greenish red. 4 fscs2 = - Camis Lula 


{tt Fruit on erect pedicels; leaves ovate; anthers dark rose 
color; fruit subglobose, often broader than high, scar- 
IeCes" gy OLCIDT VOIX SC A aera rece ean aera EE Cex Of tld Cz 


Medioximae 
Leaves hairy on the upper surface early in the season, glabrous and 
smooth or scabrate at maturity; petioles long and slender ; flowers 
in few-or many-flowered glabrous corymbs; stamens 10 or 
less, anthers rose color or pink; fruit globose, short-oblong or 
obovoid, rarely slightly angled, scarlet, crimson, maroon or 
orange-red, more or less pruinose, ripening late in September or 
in October, flesh hard and solid, mature calyx sessile, nutlets 2-5, 
usually 3 or 4. 
* Fruit subglobose to globose 
+ Mature leaves smooth on the upper surface 
{ Leaves yellow-green 

Leaves ovate to rhombic, acute or acuminate; fruit 
rather broader than high, crimson, blotched with 
USGS TU Brot acheter, eM eae eee ae eae C.sdissiona 
Leaves ovate to oval, acuminate and short-pointed ; fruit 
subglobose to ovoid, crimson, pruinose............. 
Ge impli carta 

Leaves broadly ovate 
Calyx-lobes foliaceous, coarsely serrate; fruit obovoid 
at first, when fully grown becoming depressed-glo- 
bose, bright red; leaves often truncate at the 
[SETS eas ecient or ee ree en Cou@ettoudes 
Calyx-lobes small, finely serrate; fruit subglobose, 
orange-red ; leaves not truncate at the base......... 
Glseclusa 
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{t Leaves blue-green 
Leaves ovate to deltoid; fruit globose, dark scarlet, 
InIStrOWS: sie cents: erate te sitcas 2 C. maineauee 
Leaves oblong-ovate to oval; fruit rather broader 
than high to short-obovoid, obscurely angled, 
CTMMSON, MIUIStHOMG .0% 26 tow oe C. oipiterms 
Leaves ovate-acuminate; fruit subglobose to short- 
oblong, truncate at the apex, rounded at the base, 
maroon, lustrous ....5.-. C. perspicam mae 
++ Mature leaves scabrate on the upper surface 
Leaves yellow-green, ovate; fruit subglobose to short- 
oblong, scarlet, lustrous womade = 6. cere C. maceaa 
Leaves blue-green, ovate-acuminate ; fruit subglobose to 
short-oblong, flattened at the ends, scarlet, lustrous, 
shiohtly. (pnUinose fica eee ee. ae C.. dates 
** Fruit short-oblong 
+ Mature leaves smooth on the upper surface 
Leaves broadly ovate; calyx-lobes short and broad; 
anthers red; fruit orange-red, slightly pruinose.... 
C. xanthophyll 
Leaves ovate; calyx-lobes long and slender; anthers 
bright rose color; fruit red and lustrous, 222 
C. livingstoniana 
++ Mature leaves scabrate on the upper surface, ovate, long- 
pointed trut scarlet, IMstrous. 10.45 apeeers C. strigosa 
*** Fruit obovoid 
+ Mature leaves glabrous on the upper surface 
t Leaves blue-green above 
Leaves subcoriaceous, oblong-ovate 
Fruit oblong-obovoid or rarely short-oblong, light cherry 
Hed) PRNINOSE pis )..5 6 Aten we clase eee C. compra 
Fruit full and rounded at the apex, abruptly narrowed 
at the base, bright orange-red, pruinose............. 
C. tort worse 
Leaves thin 
Leaves oblong-ovate, acuminate; flowers in broad lax 
many-flowered corymbs; fruit oblong-obovoid, grad- 
ually tapering to the long base, crimson, lustrous. ... 
C. promissa 
Leaves ovate; flowers in compact 4-6-flowered corymbs ; 
fruit only slightly narrowed at the base and sometimes 
decurrent on the pedicel..... C. cong e's timlomm 
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tt Leaves yellow-green above, thin 
Anthers dark rose color 
Calyx-lobes short and broad 
Leaves oblong-ovate, long-pointed; flowers in 5-8- 
flowered corymbs; fruit abruptly narrowed and 
often mammillate at the base, scarlet, pruinose. . 
Ge miimiet os a 
Leaves oblong-ovate, acuminate; flowers in 8—12- 
flowered corymbs; fruit crimson, lustrous...... 
Gr iPreliata 
Calyx-lobes long and slender; leaves oblong-ovate, 
deeply tinged with red when they unfold; fruit 


efinisom, hastrotis 26.0.0 oo hc Gccoloreata 
Anthers pale pink; calyx-lobes long and narrow; leaves 
ovate: trile scamet, Iistrotss = 2... o6s C. errands 


++ Mature leaves scabrate on the upper surface 
{ Leaves blue-green on the upper surface, ovate to rhombic; 
fruit crimson, pruinose, remaining hard at maturity.... 
Crace rbd 

tt Leaves yellow-green on the upper surface 
Leaves broadly ovate to triangular; anthers pale 
rose color; fruit on long slender drooping pedi- 
cels) Helitvcherty=red, pruinose.... 2. 2.5.2 3t 2. 
Caidirssocera bi lis 
Leaves broadly ovate; anthers purple; fruit on 
stout erect or spreading pedicels, crimson, prui- 
BSE ge ae oe ek el AR cea es C. bartryana 


Tenuifoliae 


Leaves thin, hairy on the upper surface early in the season, becom- 
ing smooth or scabrate; petioles long and slender; flowers in 
glabrous or slightly villose corymbs; stamens 10 or less, or 
rarely 20, anthers rose color or pink; fruit short-oblong, sub- 
globose or obovoid, red, lustrous, ripening in August or Septem- 
ber, the flesh soft and succulent, mature calyx small and sessile. 

* Stamens 10 or less 
+ Fruit longer than broad 
{ Fruit usually short-oblong 
Leaves yellow-green above 
Upper surface of mature leaves glabrous 
Leaves ovate, acuminate 
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Calyx-lobes villose on the inner surface. 
Leaves oblong-ovate; flowers in 6-12-flowered 
corymbs ; pedicels and calyx-tube glabrous. . 
C. 12 mem 
Leaves broadly ovate ; flowers in 15-18-flowered 
corymbs; pedicels and calyx-tube slightly 
Vill@se asin 2 Ost Ae aes C. hadleyauge 
Calyx-lobes glabrous on the inner surface 
Fruit bright orange-red 
Anthers dark rose color; cavity of the fruit 
deep and nariow a0 22s ae ee C. suavis 
Anthers pink 
Flowers not more than 1.2 cm in diameter, 
in narrow compact corymbs; cavity of 
the fruit broad and shallow. :-{2223ee 
C. boothiana 
Flowers 1.5-1.6 cm in diameter, in broad 
lax corymbs; fruit sometimes slightly 
obovoid, the cavity deep and narrow.. 
C. slay ina 
Fruit dark crimson, lustrous, oblong-obovoid 
early in the season, becoming short-oblong; 
anthersipiniwmae eter C. ascendens 
Fruit crimson, sometimes subglobose; anthers 
dark red; leaves long-pointed.. )-22ee eee 
C. acumimage 
Fruit sometimes slightly obovoid 
Flowers in wide lax many-flowered corymbs 
Anthers dark rose color; fruit bright scar- 
let, its cavity small and shallow...... 
C. teneiee 
Anthers pale rose color; fruit crimson, its 
cavity deep and natrow....: 27) sees 
C. spathitiolra 
Flowers in small compact corymbs; anthers 
pink; fruit scarlet, lustrous...C. nescia 
Leaves ovate, acute; fruit rarely subglobose, the 
flesh red; anthers purple..C. 1ubrecanmaed 
Leaves broadly ovate, acute, glaucescent early in 
the season; anthers dark rose colored; fruit scar- 
let Mustrous.i+ 4. eee C.-glaucophylla 
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Leaves ovate to deltoid, acute ; anthers rose colored; 
fruit sometimes slightly obovoid............... 
CG. demissa 
Leaves ovate to broadly oval, acute; anthers light 
red; frit scarlet, lustrous... ..: C.delweida 
Leaves ovate to rhombic or ovate-oblong; anthers 
red; fruit dark purple-red, ripening and falling 
Th VEST OSES CEE aa ee a a C. matura 
Upper surface of the mature leaves scabrate 
Leaves ovate, acuminate 
Calyx-lobes slightly villose on the inner surface; 
fruit scarlet, lustrous 
Calyx and pedicels glabrous; leaves dark 
green; flesh of the fruit dry and yel- 
LOWE yen a oy torte ets Gasitreeter ac 
Calyx and pedicels slightly hairy ; leaves light 
green; flesh of the fruit juicy and 
SEO Cn a i Ca rubreu nda 
Calyx-lobes glabrous on the inner surface 
Anthers light rose color 
Fruit scarlet, lustrous; flowers up to 
iS Chiin, diameter. .). .. Ca recta 
Fruit dull red; flowers about 1.5 cm in 
diameter ers cas fe; Couns tiga ata 
Anthers dark rose color; fruit crimson.... 
Cp hucata 
Leaves oval to ovate, acute; fruit dark crimson, 
lustrous; stamens rarely more than five...... 
C. pentandra 
Leaves blue-green above, glabrous at maturity 
Leaves ovate, acuminate; fruit scarlet, lustrous 
anthers rose color 
Cavity of the fruit broad and deep; flesh of the 
Piette stilickeeSWeel ANG, GUICY <<... Gr betia 
Cavity of the fruit narrow and shallow; flesh of 
the fruit thin, dry and mealy....C. ornata 
Leaves oval, acute or acuminate; anthers rose color; 
frie CouMsons MIStEOUus® ..2).....8 <3... C. genialis 
tt Fruit obovoid 
Leaves yellow-green 
Upper surface of the mature leaves glabrous 
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Leaves oblong-ovate, long-pointed, narrowed at 
the base; anthers dark red; fruit cherry-red, 
I-12 sem lone pak see esis C.leptopoda 

Leaves ovate, acuminate, often broad at the base; 
anthers rose color; fruit scarlet, 2.5 cm long. . 

C. paineana 
Upper surface of the mature leaves scabrate 

Leaves ovate, acuminate; fruit scarlet, the calyx 

little enlarged; anthers light red: . 2.742 eee 
C.. gracaiapies 

Leaves ovate, acute ; fruit crimson, the calyx much 
enlarged and prominent; anthers dark rose 
Colt, ten Ae eA eee orcheiae C. haberer: 

Leaves blue-green above, glabrous at maturity 
Leaves oblong-ovate to oval, acuminate, thick; 
flowers not more than I cm in diameter, in wide 
many-flowered corymbs; stamens usually 5, an- 
thers pink; fruit crimson, lustrous... 2. eee 
C. parvieieee 
Leaves broadly ovate, acuminate, thin; flowers 

1.5 cm in diameter, in narrow usually 4-6-flowered 

corymbs; stamens 10, anthers dark rose color; 


Prait scarlet, ltsitousz a8 os C.tenuiloba 
++ Fruit subglobase; leaves yellow-green 
Leaves scabrate on the upper surface, deeply lobed...... 


C.-claytontame 
Leaves glabrous on the upper surface, slightly lobed.... 
C. stoloniiema 
** Stamens 20 
+ Fruit usually short-oblong 
Leaves yellow-green and glabrous on the upper surface 
at maturity 
Leaves oblong-ovate to oval, acuminate; flowers in 
compact 7—8-flowered corymbs; anthers pink; fruit 
on drooping pedicels, occasionally obovoid, bright 
Cherry=red, lusthous.2i oe eee C.edsonrm 
Leaves broadly ovate, acuminate; anthers rose color; 
fruit on erect pedicels, orange-red, lustrous...... 
C. cone et ta 
Leaves blue-green and scabrate on the upper surface at 
maturity, ovate, acuminate 
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Flowers in wide lax many-flowered corymbs; anthers 
red; fruit on long drooping pedicels, dull scarlet, 

its cavity shallow and narrow...... C. benigna 
Flowers in compact 6—12—-flowered corymbs; anthers 
light red; fruit sometimes slightly obovoid, on short 

erect pedicels, its cavity deep and narrow...... 

GC unrediata 

tt Fruit obovoid, dark crimson, lustrous; leaves oblong- 
ovate, acuminate, yellow-green, flabrous at maturity; 


SUIMELS Gealte FEU e ee. oe fk le. C. luminosa 


Coccineae 


Leaves large, thin, oblong, acutely and more or less deeply lobed; 
petioles long; flowers in usually wide many-flowered corymbs ; 
stamens I0 or less, or 20; anthers rose color, pink or rarely white ; 
fruit short-oblong to obovoid, up to 2 cm in length, flesh succulent, 
nutlets 3-5, grooved and usually ridged on the back (Flabellatae 
Sargent in Rhodora 111.22 [1go1]). 

* Anthers rose color or pink 
+ Stamens Io or less 
{ Fruit short-oblong 
Leaves glabrous on the upper surface at maturity 
Stamens usually 5; fruit on long slender pedicels 
Calyx-tube glabrous; leaves ovate to oval, acute; 
OTA AE eS Map tea 6 Ge a ar C.holmesiana 
Calyx-tube villose 
Leaves oblong-ovate, acuminate; calyx-tube 
densely covered with matted hairs, the lobes 
long and slender, villose on the inner surface; 
STETE Gls osu 0 11 -ea e Creer lagers 
Leaves ovate, acute or acuminate; calyx-tube 
slightly hairy, the lobes short and broad, glab- 
rous; anthers rose color....C. uticaénsis 
Stamens usually 10; fruit on short stout pedicels 
Leaves ovate, acute, drooping, conspicuously con- 
cave; fruit dark dull red, villose at the ends..... 
Ce pring ies 
Leaves oval to oblong-ovate ; fruit crimson, lustrous, 
PE RES er Sears Sha tines) = «4k C.lobulata 
Leaves scabrate on the upper surface at maturity 
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Leaves broadly ovate to oval, acute or acuminate; 
stamens usually 10; anthers rose color; fruit 
rounded and symmetrical at the base............ 

C. pedicellata 

Leaves ovate, acuminate; stamens 8-10; anthers pale 
pink; fruit usually unsymmetrical at the base by a 
mammillate process adnate to the pedicel........ 

C. glotigss 


tt Fruit obovoid 
Leaves glabrous on the upper surface at maturity, ovate, 
acute or acuminate; stamens 10, anthers pink...... 
C.letchworthvame 
Leaves scabrate on the upper surface at maturity 
Leaves oblong-ovate, acuminate; stamens 10, anthers 
Pale piuik (2.5 ss etek Gcleuee ea: Seer Cl viveda 
Leaves oval to oblong-ovate, short-pointed and acute 
at the apex ; stamens 5-8, anthers dark rose color. . 
C. tardies 
ttt Fruit subglobose to short-oblong or rarely obovoid, on 
erect pedicels; leaves glabrous on the upper surface 
at maturity, ovate to oval, acute or acuminate; 
stamens usually 5, anthers rose purple..C. polita 
tttt Fruit subglobose to oval; leaves scabrate on the 
upper surface at maturity, ovate, acuminate; 
stamens 7-10, anthers rose color..C. sejuncta 
++ Stamens 20 

t Leaves glabrous on the upper surface at maturity. 
Leaves broadly ovate, acuminate; fruit gradually nar- 
rowed to the base and often slightly decurrent on 

the pedicel. 
Leaves yellow-green; calyx-tube glabrous; anthers 
[Osh | alee re neneeuabee hey Pale Ci ced ain C. dayana 
Leaves blue-green; calyx villose; anthers red..... 
C. gilbertiama 
Leaves ovate, long-pointed, deeply lobed; corymbs 
densely villose; anthers pink....C. flabellata 
tt Leaves scabrate on the upper surface at maturity. 
Leaves ovate, long-pointed and acuminate; anthers 
pale rose color; fruit abruptly narrowed at the base. 
C steubenvemsas 
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Leaves oblong-ovate, acuminate, slightly lobed; 
corymbs only sparingly villose; anthers red 
Cy Ivnves.a 


** Anthers white 
Stamens 20; calyx and pedicels densely villose..C.irrasa 
Stamens 5-8; calyx and pedicels slightly villose 
Cy mersr aca 


Molles 


Leaves thin, broad, cuneate or rounded at the base, petioles long; 
flowers large, in many-flowered corymbs; stamens 10 or less, or 
15-20, anthers yellow, rose color or pink; fruit up to 2.5 cm in 
diameter, subglobose or obovoid, scarlet, more or less pubescent 
at the ends; nutlets 3-5, narrow at the ends, only slightly ridged. 

* Stamens 10 or less 
+ Anthers yellow 

Fruit obovoid to short-oblong, on erect pedicels; leaves 
blue-green and glabrous on the upper surface at matur- 

TINS 1 cc N eC 1d ce ae aa ee Cy ohamp laine wsis 
Fruit subglobose to short-oblong, on drooping pedicels ; 
leaves yellow-green and scabrate on the upper surface 

at maturity, their margin more or less contorted...... 
C2 contortigotlia 

++ Anthers rose color; leaves yellow-green at maturity 
Leaves scabrate on the upper surface at maturity 
Flowers in wide many-flowered corymbs; leaves oval ; 
fruit short-oblong, crimson..C. ellwangeriana 
Flowers in very compact few-flowered corymbs; leaves 
oblong-ovate; fruit short-oblong to oblong-obovoid, 
ICAI an tons on gtey ues iebd veoh aves nora by dh €. robes earns, 
Leaves glabrous on the upper surface at maturity 

Flowers in wide corymbs; leaves ovate; fruit short- 
oblong to obovoid, bright cherry-red..C. exclusa 
Flowers in compact corymbs; leaves oblong-ovoid; fruit 
subglobose to short-oblong, dark crimson..........-. 
Gus bea 
Flowers in broad loose many-flowered villose corymbs ; 
leaves ovate ; fruit obovoid to short-oblong, crimson. . 
Ci ea oma la 
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+++ Anthers pink; leaves blue-green and glabrous on the up- 

per surface at maturity; fruit obovoid, bright scarlet.... 

C. huntiame 

** Stamens 15-20; anthers rose color; leaves oval to ovate, yel- 
low-green and scabrate above at maturity; fruit short- 

ODL ome: ACTMMISON, Halle ayant whens olen ae C. radians 

*** Stamens 20; anthers rose color; leaves ovate to oval, yellow- 
green and usually scabrate above at maturity; fruit 

SROG UOMO Ar ot ccmcccns hoot) < ents slele it C. f£wlleigieaeee 


Dilatatae 


leaves thin, wide, often broader than long on vigorous shoots, 
petioles long and slender; flowers large, in broad 6-12-flowered 
corymbs; stamens 20, anthers rose color; fruit subglobose, the 

calyx enlarged and prominent; nutlets 5, ridged on the back. 
* Leaves truncate or cordate at the wide base, broadly ovate; 
fet night scarletac:) ty carer paras C. dilataea 

** Leaves cuneate at the base; fruit crimson 

Leaves ovate to slightly obovate; fruit ripening early in 
September and soon falling, its cavity deep........ 
C. hudsoniana 
Leaves ovate; fruit ripening late in October and persist- 
ent until midwinter, its cavity shallow............ 
C.. durobrimyeusae 


Intricatae 


Leaves thin, usually cuneate at the base, petioles short, glandu- 
lar; flowers large, opening late, in small few-flowered glandular 
corymbs, with large conspicuous bracts and bractlets; stamens Io 
or less in the New York species, anthers yellow, pink or rose 
color; fruit late ripening, usually short-oblong or obovoid, red 
or- yellow, flesh hard; nutlets 3-5, rounded at the ends. 

* Anthers yellow 

Fruit obovoid ; mature leaves glabrous above 
Leaves oblong-ovate, acuminate; fruit dark orange- 
TCLs Ace ON | Soe eh 3) Se cr C. int fica. 
Leaves oval—acuminate to ovate—acute; fruit pale 
Orange=yellowrer Hh ce mek eae C.cormetiga 
Fruit short-oblong to obovoid, crimson; leaves oblong 
to obovate, scabrate on the upper surface at maturity. 
C. vere €iijmdem 
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Fruit subglobose to short-oblong. or obovoid, green, 
yellow or orange, villose at the ends; leaves ovate, 
Stabiate om the upper Surface at maturity........... 

Co modes ta 

Fruit subglobose, orange-red; leaves oblong-ovate to 

oval, glabrous on the upper surface at maturity..... 
Co noe tid & 
** Anthers pink or pale rose color 

Fruit obovoid, duli orange-red tinged with green, on 

drooping pedicels; leaves oval to ovate, glabrous.... 
GC, basseltia 

Fruit subglobose to short-oblong or ovoid, yellow-green, 
tinged with red, villose at the ends, on erect pedicels ; 
leaves oblong-ovate, scabrate on the upper surface at 
RGaN UNG Eye a3, eo UME ok eli ee oe Crpe chit 


Rotundifoliae 


Leaves subcoriaceous or thin, obovate to ovate, elliptical or 
rhombic, cuneate at the base, petioles usually short; flowers in 
many- or few-flowered corymbs; stamens Io or less, or 15—20, 
anthers yellow, white, rose color or pink; fruit subglobose to 
short-oblong or obovoid, red, generally ripening late, mostly 
I-I.5 cm in diameter; nutlets usually 3 or 4 (Coccineae Sargent 
in Rhodora 3:26 (not Loudon) (1901). 

* Anthers yellow or white 
+ Stamens 10 or less 

Leaves subcoriaceous; flowers in glabrous or in villose 
corymbs (var. pubera) ; fruit short-oblong, up to 1.5 
talpeiite Gl PAMIELET 06 Sco Seed ete) CG sotundsatoliva 

Leaves thin 
Leaves smooth and glabrous; corymbs glabrous; fruit 
short-oblong, usually less than 1 cm in diameter... 


C. dodge ea 
Young leaves roughened above by short hairs; 
corymbs villose, fruit obovoid....C.caesariata 


++ Stamens 10-18; leaves thin; flowers in compact villose 
corymbs; fruit short-oblong to subglobose, scarlet.... 
Gi dime noe ts 
+++ Stamens usually 20 
t Upper surface of the mature leaves smooth 
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Flowers in villose corymbs ; anthers white; fruit ellip- 
soidal to subglobose, bright cherry-red..... ee 
C.. 1) kumi nates 
Ilowers in glabrous corymbs; fruit short-oblong, 
crimson 
Leaves thick, elliptical to obovate or ovate, rough- 
ened above while young by short hairs; flowers 
in wide many-flowered corymbs; anthers white. . 
C. maribella 
Leaves thin, rhombic to obovate, glabrous above; 
flowers in narrow few-flowered corymbs; anthers 
bic Oh. APRS Le Se pc oeietiea «ie C. macauleyae 
tt Upper surface of the mature leaves scabrate ; flowers in 
villose corymbs ; stamens 15-20; leaves broadly ovate, 
deeply lobed; fruit short-oblong to subglobose, crim- 
SOM Ae eke eatlage oa tee C. nove beta Gemma 
** Anthers rose color, red or pink 
+ Stamens 10 or less 
{ Corymbs villose; leaves roughened above while young 
by short hairs 
Flowers in small compact 4-10-flowered corymbs; 
fruit subglobose to short-oblong 
Stamens 5-10, anthers red; fruit scarlet; leaves 
ovoid toxobowords cana. 2 we ae C. v err welaine 
Stamens 5-7, anthers dark rose color; fruit short- 
oblong, orange-red ; leaves rhombic to obovate... 


C.. pri bres 
Stamens 10, anthers pale pink; fruit crimson; leaves 
OWate 0 cee ee eee woe c. WC, PT OG Ose 


Flowers in wide many-flowered corymbs; stamens 
5-10, anthers pink 
Fruit short-oblong, ripening at the end of Septem- 
ber, its cavity deep, pointed in the bottom; leaves 
elliptical to slightly obovate...... C. maligma 
Fruit subglobose, ripening in August, its cavity 
shallow, broad in the bottom; leaves rhombic... 
C. praecommue 
tt Corymbs usually glabrous 

Leaves roughened above by short white hairs; fruit 

subglobose to ellipsoidal, scarlet 
Flowers in small very compact 5—10-flowered 
corymbs; stamens 10, anthers pink........ 
C. sposse 
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Flowers in wide mostly 10-15-flowered corymbs; 

stamens 5, anthers dark rose color....... 
C.chateaugayensis 

Young leaves covered above by soft hairs; flowers in 

wide 7—15-flowered corymbs; stamens 5 or 6; 

anthers pink; fruit short-oblong to slightly 

obovoad, cherry-red................ Ciharry 

+t Stamens 20, anthers pink; leaves thin, glabrous; flowers 
in wide 7—10-flowered glabrous corymbs; fruit short- 
gunane dark “hed ak os... 2.2. - C. neo-baxteri 


Anomalae 


Leaves’ thick to subcoriaceous, usually cuneate or on vigorous 
shoots narrowed and rounded or rarely cuneate or subcordate 
at the base, scabrate above while young; petioles long and 
slender; flowers in many-flowered glabrous or villose corymbs; 
stamens 10 or 20, anthers rose color or pink; fruit subglobose 
to short-oblong or rarely obovoid, nutlets furnished with ob- 
scure ventral depressions. 

* Stamens 20 
+ Flowers on villose pedicels; leaves ovate to oval or obo- 
vate, villose on midribs and veins below: anthers rose 
color; fmt short-oblong to ovoid or depressed-globose, - 
aioe red caviey OF tne irdit DIOAd..2.. 42.20. 6.06. 
C. saundersiana 
++ Flowers on glabrous pedicels; leaves glabrous below: 
cavity of the fruit narrow 
Leaves ovate to oval; calyx-lobes glabrous on the inner 
surface: anthers pink: fruit short-oblong to obovoid, 
BO Nee 51 ai Ne See ae C. brachyloba 
Leaves obovate to ovate; calyx-lobes villose on the 
inner surface; anthers rose color; fruit subglobose, 
SETS? yee iO rc Sana ae a ae C. falisiana 
** Stamens Io or less 

+ Leaves scabrate on the upper surface at maturity 

{ Fruit subglobose; pedicels and inner surface of the 
calyx-lobes villose 

Leaves broadly ovate to oval or suborbicular, acute; 
fruit often broader than high, cramson............ 
Gy dunbaris 
Leaves oblong-ovate, acuminate ; fruit dark red...... 
GC imop ia ata 


NI 
bo 
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{tt Fruit short-oblong 
Pedicels and inner surface of the calyx-lobes glabrous ; 
leaves oblong-obovate, acuminate.C. scabrida 
Pedicels and inner surface of the calyx-lobes villose 
Leaves rhombic to broadly obovate, short-acumi- 
Siditieng se three eh ht taker C. ai fine 
Leaves rhombic to obovate, acuminate......... 
C.. .m=usrenee 
Leaves. oblong-ovate, acuminate. ...-.. 2. 
C. as peri tone 
ttt Fruit short-oblong to obovoid, bright red; pedicels and 
inner surface of the calyx-lobes villoses=o ee aeees 
C. rep uleaae 
++ Leaves glabrous on the upper surface at maturity; pedi- 
cels glabrous; inner surface of the calyx-lobes villose 
Leaves oblong-ovate, long-pointed, finely serrate, on 
vigorous shoots gradually narrowed and cuneate at 
the base; anthers dark red or purple; fruit narrow- 
ODO VOL ds see eA tate ne 2 eee ean C. floredimia 
Leaves ovate, acuminate, coarsely serrate, on vigorous 
shoots broad, rounded, subcordate or rarely cuneate 
at the base; anthers rose color; fruit short-oblong.... 
C. knieskerngamme 


Tomentosae 


Leaves thin or subcoriaceous; flowers small, opening late, in 
many-flowered tomentose, villose or rarely glabrous corymbs ; 
stamens usually 1o or 20; fruit obovoid to subglobose or short- 
oblong, becoming soft and succulent at maturity; nutlets 2 or 
3, obtuse at the ends, penetrated on their inner faces by longt- 
tudinal cavities 

* Leaves thin 
+ Stamens usually 20 

{ Anthers rose color or pink 
Fruit obovoid, orange-red; leaves oval to ovate- 
oblong; anthers pale rose color..C. tomentosa 

Fruit usually subglobose 

Mature leaves more or less villose below 
Anthers rose color 

Leaves oblong-ovate to rhombic, smooth above 
while young; corymbs and calyx nearly gla- 
Drouss Trt Scamlet.. wee cee C. etterma 
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Leaves oblong-obovate, scabrate above while 
young; fruit sometimes slightly obovoid, 
CPHIGOLW cs SOP ok bay voice e & Wales C. diversa 
Anthers pink 
Leaves rhombic to oblong-ovate; fruit short- 
oblong to subglobose, orange-red........... 
Ceri migt ai & 
Leaves avate to obovate; fruit sometimes 
slightly obovoid, scarlet....C. spinifera 
Mature leaves glabrous, elliptic to rhombic or rarely 
Ghovates eiiit scaler: anthers reds: . 3...) 2 acst 
Cy ine nandija na 
+t Anthers pale yellow 
Mature leaves more or less villose below 
Fruit short-oblong to obovoid, orange-scarlet; leaves 
oblong-ovate to oval or obovate..C. structilis 
Fruit short-oblong to subglobose, orange-red, covered 
with short pale hairs; leaves ovate to rhombic.... 
Cy coi ais 
Fruit subglobose, dark red; leaves obovate........ 
Guitwousemis 
Mature leaves glabrous, ovate to elliptic or subrhombic ; 
fruit short-oblong, crimson......... C. ambrosia 
++ Stamens 10 or less 
t Anthers rose color or pink; fruit subglobose to short- 
oblong 
Mature leaves villose below, rhombic to obovate, 
acute or acuminate; fruit on erect pedicels, bright 
Tet PaMEMerS: PMGUIS r rai. sre, 5 '<:0'.% Carhombitolia 
Mature leaves glabrous below 
Fruit on drooping pedicels, scarlet 
Leaves ovate, long-pointed; anthers dark rose 
color; cavity of the fruit deep and narrow..... 
C. deweyana 
Leaves obovate to rhombic; anthers pink; cavity 
Gitneurut broad and shallow... 22... .2.- 
Ci cupuliiera 
Fruit on erect pedicels, orange-red; leaves obovate 
to rhombic; anthers pink...... C. balkwillii 
tt Anthers pale yellow; fruit subglobose 
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Fruit on droopimg pedicels 
Leaves obovate to ovate or oval; fruit crimson; 
flowers up to 1.5 cm in diameter, on slightly hairy 
PEdICES~ Rie Ae a a ee se C. microsperma 
Leaves oblong-ovate to oval; fruit dark crimson; 
flowers not more than 1.2 cm in diameter, on 
densely: villose pedicelsse = = 35.1.7 C. tlhagsrame 
Fruit on erect pedicels 
Leaves oblong-ovate ; fruit crimson; flowers on gla- 


broms pedicels .. 2.2.6 20200 ous C. venustule 
Leaves oval to oblong-obovate; fruit dark orange- 
red; flowers on densely villose pedicels......... 
C: dame 


** Leaves thick 
+ Stamens usually 20 
t Anthers pale rose color or pink 
Fruit on long drooping pedicels, scarlet 
Leaves elliptical, acute at the ends; fruit subglo- 
DOSER Aacce neie Per iak moe ree C. sucem emia 
Leaves broadly oval to obovate, acute or rounded at 
the apex; fruit subglobose to short-oblong...... 
C. gemmosa 
Leaves rhombic to oval or ovate, acute or acumi- 
Rage Acuit ovoid to ovale ences C.. calwinaa 
Leaves obovate, acute; fruit short-oblong to sub- 
globose; anthers pink.C.sonnenbergensis 
Fruit on erect pedicels 
Corymbs and under suriace of the leaves villose 
Fruit scarlet 
Leaves obovate ; frurt short-oblong. .-)-332ee5 
C. f{ruteswtieme 
Leaves oval to ovate or obovate; fruit short- 


oblong to ovate........ C. honeoyeuasme 
Fruit bright cherry-red, subglobose to short-ob- 
lONRAOP GVaAtess. Hi ince eee C. admirameam 


Corymbs and under surface of the leaves glabrous; 
leaves rhombic ; fruit short-oblong to subglobose. 

C. spanea 

tt Anthers pale yellow; leaves oblong-obovate to oval; 
fruit on drooping pedicels, subglobose, crimson...... 

C: ha llianea 
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t+ Stamens 10-20; anthers pink; leaves oblong-obovate; to- 
_mentose below at maturity ; fruit om drooping pedicels, 
subglobose to short-oblong, crimson..C. conspicua 
+++ Stamens 10 or less 

{ Anthers rose color or pink; leaves ovate to obovate; 

fruit on drooping pedicels, crimson 
Young leaves glabrous above; anthers rose color; 
fruit subglobose to obovoid, cavity of the calyx 
GlEC aS Pains HEREC See ee ee CC. Wweekiana 
Young leaves covered above by short white hairs; 
anthers pale pink; fruit subglobose, cavity of the 
Calyee Sshallowie jé..aocnua 2 GC ordenshurgeensis 

{tt Anthers pale yellow 
Fruit on drooping pedicels, subglobose to short-ob- 
long; spines stout 

Leaves rhombic or oval or obovate, short-pointed or 
founded) at thelapeks 2... 20. Cy Tengen tacia 
Leaves broadly ovate to slightly obovate, acute.... 
C.-hystricina 
Fruit on erect pedicels, subglobose, crimson, not more 
than I cm in diameter; spines long and slender; 
leaves broadly obovate to elliptic or oval.......... 
C. macracantha 


List of species 
CRUS-GALLI 


Crataegus crus-galli Linnaeus 
Spec. 476 (1753). Sargent, Silva N. Am. IV. 91, t. 178 


Near Albany and Hemlock lake region; not common. 

Ware pyracanthifolia Aiton, Hort. Kew. 11. 170 (1783) 

Rochester, Niagara Falls and La Salle; not common. 

Var. rubens n. var. 

Anthers white faintly tinged with pink; flesh of the fruit red, 
otherwise as in the species. 

On the rich bottom lands bordering the outlet of Canandaigua 
lake east of the railroad station at Chapin, Ontario county; very 
common. 

B. H. Slavin (no. 3, type), September 24, 1908, June 14, 1909; 
(no. 54), September 24, 1908; June 14, 1900. 
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Crataegus arduennae Sargent 
Bot. Gazette XXXV. 377 (1903); N. Y. State Mus. Bul. 122. 27 (1908) 
South Buffalo; not common; also eastern Pennsylvania and On- 
tario to Illinois and Missouri. 


Crataegus geneseensis Sargent 
N. Y. State Mus. Bul. 122. 27 (1908) 


Valley of the Genesee river. 


Crataegus robusta Sargent 
N. Y. State Mus. Bul. 122. 28 (1908) 
Niagara Falls. 


Crataegus cerasina Sargent 
N. Y. State Mus. Bul. 122. 29 (1908) 


Niagara Falls. 


Crataegus persimilis Sargent 
Proc. Rochester Acad. Sci. IV. 94. (1903) 
Near Rochester and Syracuse. 


Crataegus helderbergensis Sargent 
N. Y. State Mus. Bul. 105. 49 (1906) 
Thompson lake, near Albany. 


PUNCTATAE 
Crataegus punctata Jacquin 
Hort. vind. 1. 10, t. 28 (1770). Sargent, Silva N. Am. IV. 103, t. 184 
Very common. 
Var. aurea Aiton, Hort. Kew. 11. 170 (1780). 


Common. 
Var. canescens Britton, Bul. Torrey Bot. Club XXI. 


231 (1894).— Sargent, N. Y. State Mus. Bul. 105. 50 (1906). 
North Greenbush; rare. 


Crataegus celsa Sargent 
N. Y. State Mus. Bul. 122. 31 (1908) 
Niagara Falls. 
Crataegus notabilis Sargent 


N. Y. State Mus. Bul. 122. 32 (1908) 
Buffalo. : 
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Crataegus eastmaniana n. sp. 


Glabrous. Leaves obovate and cuneate at the base to ovate and 
rounded at the base, sharply serrate and slightly divided above the 
middle into small acuminate lobes; nearly fully grown when the 
flowers open during the first week of June and then thin, yellow- 
green above and glaucescent below, and at maturity thin, dark blue- 
green and lustrous on the upper surface and paler on the lower 
surface, 4.5 to 5 cm long and 3 to 4 cm wide, with prominent mid- 
ribs and primary veins; turning orange and red in October; petioles 
slender, slightly wing-margined at the apex, 1.5-2.5 cm in length; 
leaves on vigorous shoots broadly ovate, rounded or cuneate at the 
base, more coarsely serrate and more deeply lobed, and often 6 to 
7 cm long and 5 to 6 cm wide. Flowers 2.5 cm in diameter on 
slender pedicels, in small compact five- to ten-flowered corymbs, the 
lower peduncles from the axils of upper leaves; calyx-tube broadly 
obconic, the lobes separated by wide sinuses, slender, acuminate, 
nearly entire, occasionally glandular-serrate near the middle, reflexed 
after anthesis ; stamens twenty; anthers dark rose color, soon fading 
to light green; styles three to five, surrounded at the base by a 
narrow ring of pale tomentum. Fruit ripening early in October on . 
slender drooping pedicels, short-oblong to slightly obovoid, dark 
crimson, slightly pruinose, marked by numerous small pale dots, 
about 1.5 cm long and 1.2 cm in diameter ; calyx little enlarged, with 
a deep narrow cavity pointed and densely tomentose in the bottom, 
and spreading usually incurved persistent lobes; flesh thin, dry and 
mealy; nutlets three to five, rounded at the base, narrowed and 
rounded at the apex, ridged on the back with a broad high ridge, 
g to 10 mm long and 5 to 6 mm wide, the narrow hypostyle extend- 
ing nearly to the middle of the nutlet. 

An arborescent shrub 5 to 7 m high, with a short main stem some- 
times 3 cm in diameter, smooth pale gray branches, and slender 
nearly straight branchlets dark yellow-green when they first ap- 
pear, light orange-brown at the end of their first season, and gray- 
brown the following year, and armed with numerous slender 
straight or slightly curved chestnut-brown shining spines 2.5 to 
3.5 cm long. 

Low rich ground on the border of Durand-Eastman park, Roch- 
ester, Henry T. Brown (no. 1, type), October 6, 1908; June 7, 1909. 


Crataegus dewingii Sargent 
N. Y. State Mus. Bul. 122. 34 (1908). 
Buffalo, Belfast. 
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Crataegus eatoniana Sargent 
N. Y. State Mus. Bul. 105. 51 (1906). 


Menands near Albany. 


Crataegus barbara Sargent 
N. Y. State Mus. Bul. 122. 33 (1908). 
Brighton near Rochester. 


Crataegus pausiaca Ashe 
Ann. Carnegie Mus. I. 390 (1902). Sargent, Trees and Shrubs 1. 105. t. 53. 


Chapim ; also in eastern Pennsylvania. 


Crataegus desueta Sargent 
N. ¥. State Mus. Bul. 122. 84 (1908). 


Coopers Plains and Olean. 


Crataegus brownietta n. sp. 


Leaves obovate to ovate, acute, cuneate or rounded at the base, 
finely and often doubly serrate with straight glandular teeth, and 
slightly divided above the middle into short acuminate spreading 
lobes ; nearly fully grown when the flowers open in the last week of 
May and then yellow-green, roughened above by short white hairs 
and sparingly villose on the midribs and veins below, and at matur- 
ity thin, dark yellow-green and glabrous on the upper surface, still 
slightly villose on the lower surface, 4 to 4.5 cm long and 2.5 to 3 
cm wide, with slender midribs and four or five pairs of thin primary 
veins ; petioles slender, slightly wing-margined at the apex, sparingly 
villose early in the season, becoming glabrous, and more or less 
tinged with red in the autumn, I to 1.5 cm in length; leaves on vigor- 
ous shoots broadly ovate, acuminate, rounded at the wide base, sub- 
coriaceous, coarsely serrate, deeply lobed, often 7 to 8 cm long 
and wide, with stout winged petioles. Flowers on slender slightly 
hairy pedicels, in wide lax many-flowered sparingly villose corymbs, 
the lower peduncles from the axils of upper leaves; calyx-tube 
narrowly obconic, glabrous, the lobes long, slender, acuminate, 
usually glandular-serrate below the middle, glabrous on the outer, 
slightly villose on the inner surface, reflexed after anthesis ; stamens 
ten; anthers bright pink; styles three or four, surrounded at the 
base by a broad ring of long white hairs. Fruit ripening the end of 
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September on glabrous drooping red pedicels, subglobose to slightly 
obovoid, crimson, lustrous, marked by numerous small pale dots, 
1.5 cm in diameter; calyx prominent with a broad shallow cavity 
pointed and tomentose in the bottom, and spreading and incurved 
lobes; flesh thin, yellow, dry and mealy; nutlets three or four, 
rounded and broadest at the apex, gradually narrowed and rounded 
at the base, prominently ridged on the back with a broad high ridge, 
8 to 9 mm long and about 5 mm wide, the narrow chestnut-brown 
hypostyle extending to below the middle of the nutlet. 

A tree or arborescent shrub 6 to 7 m high, with a stem covered 
with yellowish brown bark, upright branches, and slender nearly 
straight branchlets dark orange-green marked by pale lenticels and 
slightly villose when they first appear, glabrous, lustrous and light 
gray-green at the end of their first season and dull gray-brown the 
following year, and armed with stout straight chestnut-brown shin- 
ing spines 3 to 5 cm long. 

Helmlock lake region, Livingston county, Henry T. Brown (no. 
31, type), May 28, 1906; September 20, 1907. 

This species is named for its discoverer, Henry T. Brown, the 
engineer of the park department of the city of Rochester who has 
paid particular attention to the Thorns which grow in great abund- 
ance and variety near Hemlock lake. 


PRUINOSAE 
Crataegus pruinosa Kk. Koch 


Verhandl. Preuss. Gart. Verein. neue Reihe 1. 346 (1854). Sargent, Silva 
N. Am. XIII. 61, t.648; N. Y. State Mus. Bul. 122. 37 (1908). 


Crown Point, Lansingburg, Chapin, Buffalo, Belfast, Salamanca; _ 
also western Vermont, Massachusetts, eastern Pennsylvania, and 
southern Ontario to Ohio and Illinois. 


Crataegiis oblita Sargent 
N. Y. State Mus. Bul. 122. 40 (1908). 
Buffalo. 
Crataegus arcana Beadle 


Biltmore Bot. Studies 1. 122 (1902). Sargent, Bot. Gazette XXXYV. ror; 
N. Y. State Mus. Bul. 122. 35 (1908). 

Syracuse, Niagara Falls, Coopers Plains; also eastern Pennsyl- 
vania to western North Carolina. 
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Crataegus obstipa n. sp. 

Glabrous. Leaves rhombic, acute at the ends, finely serrate with 
straight glandular teeth and slightly divided above the middle into 
two or three pairs of short, broad lobes ; about one-half grown when 
the flowers open early in June and then yellow-green and paler 
below than above, and at maturity thin, yellow-green, smooth and 
lustrous on the upper surface, pale on the lower surface, 4 to 4.5 cm 
long and 2.5 to 3 cm wide, with thin midribs and primary veins; 
petioles slender, narrowly wing-margined to the middle, 4.5 to 6 cm 
in length; stipules linear, glandular, bright red, deciduous before 
the flowers open; leaves on vigorous shoots thicker, more coarsely 
serrate and more deeply lobed, and sometimes 5 cm long and 4 cm 
wide. Flowers on slender pedicels, in five- or six-flowered corymbs, 
the lower peduncles from the axils of upper leaves; calyx-tube 
broadly obconic, the lobes separated by wide sinuses, gradually nar- 
rowed from the base, slender, acuminate, entire or minutely glandu- 
lar-dentate near the middle; stamens twenty ; anthers maroon; styles 
three to five. Fruit ripening early in October on slender drooping 
pedicels, obconic, rounded at the apex and at the narrow base, crim- 
son, marked by large pale dots, pruinose, 1.3-1.5 cm long and I to 
1.2 cm in diameter; calyx prominent, with a short tube, a deep nar- 
row cavity pointed in the bottom, and spreading erect lobes; flesh 
thin, hard and dry; nutlets three to five, thin and rounded at the 
ends, broader at the apex than at the base, ridged on the back, 
with a broad, grooved ridge, 6 to 7.5 mm long and 5 mm wide, the 
narrow hypostyle extending to just below the middle of the nutlet. 

A shrub 3 or 4 m high, with ascending stems and branches coy- 
ered with dark gray bark, and thin zigzag contorted branchlets dark 
green and marked by pale lenticels when they first appear, orange- 
brown at the end of their first season and dull gray-brown the fol- 
lowing year, and armed with very numerous straight chestnut-brown 
shining spines 1.5 to 3 cm long, persistent and compound on old 
stems and branches. 

Open pastures in heavy soil, near Chapin, Ontario county, 
B. H. Slavin (no. 21, type), October 3, 1908; May 29, 1909. 


Crataegus beata Sargent 


Proc. Rochester Acad. Sci. IV. 97 (1903); N. Y. State Mus. Bull. 122. 
85 (1908). 

Ithaca, Chapin, near Rochester, Hemlock lake, Canadice lake, 
Belfast, Portage, Castile, Coopers Plains; common. 


EE ————— 
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Crataegus pallescens n. sp. 


Glabrous with the exception of the hairs on the young leaves and 
calyx-lobes. Leaves ovate, acuminate, rounded or abruptly cuneate 
at the broad base, sharply and often doubly serrate with straight 
glandular teeth, and divided into five or six pairs of short acuminate 
spreading lobes; more than half-grown when the flowers open the 
middle of June and then thin, yellow-green, and covered above by 
short white hairs and glabrous and glaucescent below, and at matur- 
ity thin, glabrous, dark yellow-green on the upper surface and pale 
on the lower surface, 6.5 to 8.5 cm long and 6 to 8 cm wide, with 
thick midribs and thin primary veins arching obliquely to the points 
of the lobes; petioles slender, broadly wing-margined at the apex, 
glandular with conspicuous occasionally persistent glands, 2.5 to 3.5 
cm in length; stipules strap-shaped, acute, bright rose color, conspicu- 
ously glandular, often persistent until the flowers open; leaves on 
vigorous shoots abruptly cuneate at the base, more coarsely ser- 
rate and more deeply lobed, and sometimes g to 10 cm long and 
broad. Flowers 2.5 cm in diameter on long slender pedicels, in 
compact mostly ten- to fifteen-flowered corymbs, the lower peduncles 
from the axils of upper leaves; calyx-tube broadly obconic, the lobes 
separated by wide sinuses, long, wide, acuminate, conspicuously 
glandular-serrate, slightly villose on the inner surface, reflexed after 
anthesis; stamens ten; anthers deep red; styles four or five. Fruit 
ripening early in October on drooping red pedicels, short-oblong, 
rounded at the ends, cardinal-red, marked by occasional large pale 
dots, pruinose, I to 1.2 cm in diameter; calyx prominent, with a 
short tube, a wide, deep cavity pointed in the bottom, and spreading 
prominent lobes; flesh thin, yellow, dry and mealy; nutlets four or 
five, gradually narrowed to the ends, rather broader at the apex than 
at the base, irregularly ridged on the back with a high narrow ridge, 
7 to 8 mm long and 4 to 4.5 mm wide, the broad hypostyle extend- 
ing one-third the length of the nutlet. 

An arborescent shrub 6 to 7 m tall, with stems sometimes 3 cm in 
diameter at the base, covered with dull ashy gray bark, ascending 
and spreading branches forming a thin open head, and stout slightly 
zigzag branchlets dark orange-green and marked by pale lenticels 
when they first appear, becoming pale chestnut-brown and lustrous 
at the end of their first season and armed with occasional stout 
slightly curved chestnut-brown shining spines 4 to 5 cm long and 
sometimes persistent and compound on old stems and branches. 

Open damp woods near Ogdensburg, John Dunbar (no. 45, 
type), June 12 and September 28, 1907; June 5, 1908. 
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Crataegus pelacris n. sp. 


Glabrous with the exception of the hairs on the young leaves. 
Leaves ovate, acuminate, abruptly cuneate or rounded at the wide 
base, sharply often doubly serrate with straight or incurved glandu- 
lar teeth, and divided usually above the middle into four or five pairs 
of small acuminate recurved lobes; tinged with red when they un- 
fold, and at the end of May when the flowers open, thin, yellow- 
green, and covered above by short white hairs and glabrous below, 
and at maturity thick, glabrous, dark blue-green on the upper sur- 
face, pale blue-green on the lower surface, 4 to 5 cm long and 3 to 
4.5 cm wide; petioles slender, sparingly glandular, 2 to 2.5 cm in 
length ; leaves on vigorous shoots cuneate at the base, more coarsely 
serrate, more deeply lobed, and often 6 to 7 cm long and broad. 
Flowers 1.8 to 2 cm in diameter on slender pedicels, in small com- 
pact mostly five- or six-flowered corymbs, the much elongated lower 
peduncles from the axils of upper leaves ; calyx-tube broadly obconic, 
the lobes separated by wide sinuses, gradually narrowed from the 
broad base, acuminate, entire or minutely glandular-dentate near the 
middle, reflexed after anthesis ; stamens twenty ; anthers large, bright 
rose color; styles five, surrounded at the base by a ring of white 
hairs. Fruit ripening in October on drooping pedicels, subglobose to 
obovoid, rounded at the ends, green and pruinose, becoming red when 
fully ripe, I to 1.2 cm in diameter; calyx prominent, with a short 
tube, a broad deep cavity wide in the bottom, and spreading lobes ; 
flesh thin, hard and dry; nutlets five, thin and rounded at base, 
rounded and grooved on the back, 6 to 6.5 mm long and 4 mm wide, 
the broad conspicuous hypostyle extending to below the middle of 
the nutlet 

A shrub 3 to 4m high, with ascending stems and branches covered 
with dark gray bark near the ground, and stout, slightly zigzag 
branchlets dark orange-green and marked by pale lenticels when 
they first appear, dull chestnut-brown at the end of their first season 
and red-brown the following year, and armed with numerous stout. 
straight or curved bright chestnut-brown shining spines 3 to 4.5 cm 
long. 

Pastures near Olean, B. H. Slavin (no. 51, type), May 25 and 
September 19, 1908; pastures near Salamanca, B. H. Slavin 
(no. 18), June 6 and September 24, 1907. 


Crataegus amoena Sargent 
N. Y. State Mus. Bul. 122. 38, 86 (1908). 
Niagara Falls and Coopers Plains. 
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Crataegus aristata Sargent 
N. Y. State Mus. Bul. 150. 27 (1911). 
Rossie. 
Crataegus prominens Sargent 
Ontario Nat. Sci. Bul. 4. 23 (1908). 
Hemlock lake; also near Toronto, Canada. 


Crataegus gracilis Sargent 
N. Y~> State Mus: Bul. 122. 37 (1008). 
Niagara Falls and Coopers Plains. 


Crataegus howeana Sargent 
N. Y. State Mus. Bul. 105. 52 (1906). 
Menands near Albany. 


Crataegus latifiora n. sp. 


Glabrous. Leaves broadly ovate, acute or acuminate, abruptly 
cuneate or rounded at the base, sharply doubly serrate with 
straight glandular teeth, and divided into four or five pairs of 
small acuminate lobes; more: than half-grown when the flowers 
open in the first week of June and then thin, yellow-green, 
smooth and lustrous on the upper suriace, pale on the lower sur- 
face, and at maturity 6 to 7 cm long and wide, with thin midribs 
and primary veins; petioles slender, narrowly wing-margined 
nearly to the middle, rose colored in the autumn, 1.5 to 2 cm in 
length; leaves on vigorous shoots sometimes rounded at the 
broad base, more coarsely serrate and more deeply lobed, often 
8 cm long and wide, their petioles stout, glandular with persist- 
ent glands, 2 to 2.5 cm in length. Flowers 2.5 to 2.8 cm in diam- 
eter, on slender pedicels, in usually six- to eight-flowered 
coryinbs, the lower peduncles from the axils of upper leaves; 
calyx-tube broadly obconic, the lobes separated by wide sinuses, 
broad, acuminate, coarsely glandular-serrate, reflexed after an- 
thesis; stamens twenty; anthers pale pink; styles four or five. 
Fruit ripening in October on drooping pedicels, short-oblong, 
rounded at the ends, vermilion, marked by occasional large pale 
dots, 1 cm long and 8 to 9 mm in diameter ; calyx prominent with 
a short tube, a broad deep cavity wide in the bottom, and spread- 
ing and appressed lobes mostly deciduous from the ripe fruit; 
nutlets four or five, acute at the ends, rather broader at the apex 
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than at the base, ridged on the back with a high, grooved ridge, 
6 to 7 mm long and 4 to 4.5 mm wide, the broad hypostyle ex- 
tending nearly to the middle of the nutlet. 

An arborescent shrub 3 to 4 m high, with stems covered with 
brown scaly bark, and slender, slightly zigzag branchlets dark 
orange-green and marked by pale lenticels when they first ap- 
pear, light chestnut-brown and lustrous at the end of their first 
season, and armed with occasional nearly straight chestnut- 
brown shining spines 4 to 5 cm long, persistent and compound 
on old stems and branches. 

In heavy clay soil on the Miller farm in the town of Richmond, 
Livingston county, H. T. Brown (no. 64, type), June 4, 1906; 
October 1, 1909. 


Crataegus pellecta Sargent 
N. Y. State Mus. Bul. 122. 85 (1908). 
Coopers Plains. 


Crataegus ramosa Sargent 
N. Y. State Mus. Bul. 122. 86 (1908). 
Coopers Plains. 


Crataegus scitula n. sp. 


Glabrous. Leaves obovate, acuminate, gradually narrowed 
and cuneate at the entire base, finely doubly serrate with straight 
glandular teeth, and slightly: divided above the middle into three 
or four pairs of narrow acuminate lobes; more than half-grown 
when the flowers open in the first week of June and then yellow- 
green and slightly tinged with réd above and lustrous on the 
upper surface, pale on the lower suriace, 5 to 6 cm long and 3 to 
4 cm wide, with thin prominent midribs and primary veins; pedi- 
cels slender, wing-margined at the apex, glandular early in the 
season, 2 to 2.5 cm in length. Flowers on slender pedicels, in 
mostly twelve- to fifteen-flowered corymbs, the lower peduncles 
from the axils of upper leaves; calyx-tube broadly obconic, the 
lobes gradually narrowed from the base, slender, acuminate, 
glandular-serrate; stamens twenty; anthers pink; styles three to 
five. Fruit ripening in October, on drooping red pedicels, sub- 
globose or sometimes rather longer than broad, crimson, marked 
by small pale dots, very pruinose, 9 to 11 mm in diameter; calyx 
prominent, with a short tube, a narrow deep cavity pointed in 
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the bottom, and spreading appressed lobes dark red on the upper 
side below the middle, flesh thin, dry and mealy; nutlets three 
to five, broad and rounded at the apex, narrowed at the base, 
ridged on the back with a broad high ridge, 6 to 7 mm long and 
4 to 5 mm wide, the broad hypostyle extending to the middle of 
the nutlet. 

A shrub 2 to 3 m high, with ascending stems and_ branches’ 


covered with ashy gray bark, and slender nearly straight branch- 


lets dark orange-green and marked by pale lenticels when they 
first appear, becoming light chestnut-brown and lustrous at the 
end of their first season, and afmed with numerous slender 
straight or slightly curved chestnut-brown shining spines 3 to 4 
cm long. 

Open pastures in heavy soil near Chapin, Ontario county, B. H. 
Slavin (no. 7, type), September 24, 1908 and May 29, 19009. 


Crataegus conspecta Sargent 
Ontario Nat. Sci. Bul. 4. 28 (1908). 
Salamanca; also Chippewa and Niagara-on-the-Lake, Ontario. 


Crataegus russata n. sp. 


Glabrous. Leaves ovate to obovate, acuminate and long- 
pointed at the apex, abruptly or gradually narrowed and cuneate 
at the base, finely doubly serrate with straight glandular teeth, 
and slightly divided usually above the middle into short broad, 
acuminate lobes; nearly fully grown when the flowers open the 
end of May and then thin, smooth and lustrous above and paler 
below, and at maturity thick, dark yellow-green on the upper sur- 
face, pale on the lower surface, 4 to 4.5 cm long and 2.5 to 4.5 
em wide; petioles slender, narrowly wing-margined at the apex, 
glandular with occasional persistent glands, 1.5 to 2 cm in 
length; leaves on vigorous shoots broadly ovate, acuminate, 
rounded or truncate at the wide base, more coarsely serrate and 
more deeply lobed, and often 7 cm long and broad, their peticles 
stout, wing-margined nearly to the base, more or less glandular. 
Flowers 2 to 2.3 cm in diameter, on slender pedicels, in small 
compact 5-8-flowered corymbs, the lower peduncles from the 
axils of upper leaves; calyx-tube narrowly obconic, the lobes 
separated by wide sinuses, slender, elongated, acuminate, entire, 
minutely dentate near the middle, reflexed after anthesis; sta- 
mens twenty; anthers pale yellow or white; styles four or five, 
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surrounded at the base by a ring of pale tomentum. Fruit on slen- 
der drooping pedicels, ripening in October and persistent on 
the branches for several weeks, obovoid, rounded at the apex, 
gradually narrowed at the base, pale red, pruinose, 1.3 to 1.5 cm 
long and 1 cm in diameter; calyx prominent with a long tube, a 
wide deep cavity pointed in the bottom, and spreading lobes 
mostly deciduous from the ripe iruit; flesh hard and dry, tinged 
with red; nutlets four or five, rounded at the ends, rather broader 
at the apex than at the base, rounded and slightly grooved on the 
back, 6 mm long and 3.4 mm wide, the narrow hypostyle extend- 
ing one-third the length of the nutlet. 

A shrub 3 to 4m high, with stout stems covered near the base 
with gray-brown scaly bark, ascending branches, and_ slender 
nearly straight zigzag branchlets dark orange-brown and marked 
by pale lenticels when they first appear, becoming bright chest- 
nut-brown and lustrous at the end of their first season and dull 
gray-brown the following year, and armed with numerous slen- 
der straight dark chestnut-brown shining spines 3 to 5 cm long. 

Hillsides, near Painted Post, Steuben county, common; G. D. 
Cornell (no. 132, type), October 1907; May 26, 1908. 


Crataegus formosa Sargent 
Proc. Rochester Acad. Sci. IV. 101 (1903). 
Near Rochester, Coopers Plains, Murray, Niagara Falls, Buf- 
falo and Salamanca. 


Crataegus cognata Sargent 
Rhodora V. 58 (1903); N. Y. State Mus. Bul. 122. 41 (1908). 
Dykemans, Castile, Coopers Plains, Tuscarora, Hemlock lake, 
Niagara Falls, Buffalo, Chapin; also southern New England and 
southern Ontario. 


Crataegus rubro-lutea Sargent 
N. Y. State Mus. Bul. 122. 88 (1908). 


Coopers Plains. 


Crataegus casta Sargent 
N. Y. State Mus. Bul. 105. 53 (1906). 


Coopers Plains. 


o,4) 
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Crataegus leiophylla Sargent 
Proc. Rochester Acad. Sei. IV. 99 (1903); N. Y. State Mus. Bul. 1 


41 (1908). 
Ithaca, Coopers Plains, Belfast, Tuscarora, near Rochester, and 


Buffalo. 
Crataegus macrocalyx Sargent 


N. Y. State Mus. Bul. 122. 89 (1908). 
Coopers Plains. 


Crataegus clintoniana Sargent 
N. Y. State Mus. Bul. 122. 39 (1908). 


Buffalo. 
Crataegus conjuncta Sargent 


Rhodora V. 57 (1903); N. Y. State Mus. Bul. 105. 54 (1906). 
Near Albany, common; also southern New England, eastern 


Pennsylvania, northern Illinois and Wisconsin. 


Crataegus longipedunculata Sargent 
Ontario Nat. Sci. Bul. 4. 26 (1908); Peck in N. Y. State Mus. Bul. 150. 


28 (1911). 
Near Canandaigua; also in southern Ontario. 


-Crataegus lennoniana Sargent 
Proc. Rochester Acad. Sci. IV. 98 (1903). 


Rochester, Murray, Adams Basin and Syracuse. 


Crataegus bronxensis Sargent 
N. Y. State Mus. Bul. 122. 115 (1908). 
Bronx Park, New York City. 
Crataegus uncta Sargent 
N. Y. State Mus. Bul. 122. gt (1908). 
Coopers Plains. 


Crataegus radiata Sargent 
N. Y. State Mus. Bul. 122. 42 (1908). 
Buffalo. 
Crataegus placiva n. nom. Sargent 
N. Y. State Mus. Bul. 122. 46 (1908) (not Sargent in Ontario Nat 


Bul. (1908) ). 
Ithaca, Belfast and Buffalo. 


. Sek 
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Crataegus pulchra Sargent 
N. Y. State Mus. Bul. 122. 42 (1908). 
Ithaca, Chapin, Niagara Falls and Buffalo. 


Crataegus aridula Sargent 
N. Y. State Mus. Bul. 122. 43 (1908). 
Niagara Falls. 


Crataegus robbinsiana Sargent 
Rhodora VII. 197 (1905); N. Y. State Mus. Bul. 105. 55 (1906). 
Near Albany; aiso in western and southern Vermont and 
western New Hampshire. 


Crataegus brevipes Peck 
N. Y. State Mus. Bul. 139. 20 (1910). 
Corning. 
Crataegus plana Sargent 
N. Y. State Mus. Bul. 122. 45 (1908). 
Coopers Plains, Belfast, Castile, Almond, Hemlock lake and 
Buffalo. 


Crataegus ovatifolia Sargent 
N. Y. State Mus. Bul. 122. 92 (1908). 


Coopers Plains. 


Crataegus inusitula Sargent 
N. Y. State Mus. Bul. 122. 55 (1908). 


Chapin and Coopers Plains. 


Crataegus exornata Sargent 
Ontario Nat. Sci. Bul. 4. 31 (1908). 


Salamanca; also southern Ontario. 


MEDIOXIMAE 
Crataegus dissona Sargent 
Rhodora V. 60 (1903); N. Y. State Mus. Bul. 105. 54 (1906). 


Moores Mills, Colemans Station, Dykemans, Albany, Coopers 
Plains; also western and southern New England, eastern Penn- 
sylvania and southern Illinois. 
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Crataegus implicata Sargent 
NeeY2 State Mus. Bu!. 122. 49 (1908). 
Buffalo. 
Crataegus deltoides Ashe 

Jour. Elisha Mitchell Sci. Soc. XVII, pt. II, 19 (1901). Sargent, Proc. 
AWeadseNat. oct. Phila. 603) (1005). ‘Peck, N. Y. State’ Mus) Bul: 116. 21 
(1907 ). 

Moores Mills; also in eastern Pennsylvania. 


Crataegus seclusa n. sp. 


Glabrous with the exception of the hairs on the young leaves 
and calyx-lobes. Leaves broadly ovate, rounded or occasionally 
abruptly cuneate at the wide base, sharply doubly serrate with 
straight glandular teeth, and slightly divided into broad acumin- 
ate lobes; more than half-grown when the flowers open in the 
last week of May and then thin, yellow-green, smooth and 
slightly hairy above and glabrous and glaucescent below, and at 
maturity thin, dark yellow-green and glabrous on the upper 
surface, pale on the lower surface, 5 to 7 cm long and wide, with 
stout midribs, and prominent primary veins extending obliquely 
to the points of the lobes; petioles slender, narrowly wing-mar- 
gined at the apex, slightly hairy on the upper side early in the sea- 
son, soon becoming glabrous, occasionally glandular, 2 to 2.5 cm 
in length." Flowers 1.5 cm in diameter, on long slender pedicels, 
the lower peduncles from the axils of upper leaves; calyx-tube 
narrowly obconic, the lobes gradually narrowed from the base, 
short-acuminate, glandular-serrate, villose on the lower surface, 
reflexed after anthesis; stamens six to ten; anthers dark red; 
styles three or four, surrounded at the base by a ring of white 
tomentum. Fruit ripening at the end of September, on drooping 
red pedicels, subglobose, orange-red, marked by small pale dots, 
slightly pruinose, becoming lustrous, I cm in diameter; calyx 
little enlarged, with a broad, shallow cavity pointed in the bot- 
tom, and spreading closely appressed persistent lobes; flesh thin, 
dry and mealy; nutlets three or four, rounded at the ends, 
rather broader at the apex than at the base, ridged on the back 
with a broad grooved ridge, 1.6 to 1.7 cm long and 3 to 4 mm 
wide, the narrow hypostyle extending nearly to the base of the 
nutlet. 

A shrub 5 to 6 m high, with stout stems covered with rough 
dark brown bark, ascending branches, and slender glabrous, 
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zigzag branchlets dark orange-green and marked by pale lenti- 
cels when they first appear, becoming light chestnut-brown and 
lustrous at the end of their first season and dull gray-brown the 
following year, and armed with stout slightly curved chestnut- 
brown shining spines 3.5 to 4 cm long. 

On clay soil north of Hemlock lake in the town of Richmond, 
Livingston county, Henry T. Brown (no. 136, type), September 
27, 1907; May 30, 1908. 


Crataegus maineana Sargent 
Proc. Rochester Acad. Sci. 4. 106 (1903); N. Y. State Mus. Bul. 122 
46 (1908). 
Hemlock lake, Rochester, Belfast and Buffalo. 


Crataegus opulens Sargent 
Proc. Rochester Acad. Sci. IV. 104 (1903). 
Near Herkimer, Coopers Plains, Belfast, Hemlock lake, 
Rochester, Brighton, Buffalo; also in southeastern Michigan. 


Crataegus perspicabilis n. sp. 


Glabrous with the exception of the hairs on the young leaves 
and calyx-lobes. Leaves ovate, acuminate, rounded or abruptly 
cuneate at the broad base, coarsely doubly serrate with straight 
glandular teeth, and slightly divided into four or five pairs of 
short, broad, lateral lobes; more than half-grown when the 
flowers open from the 20th to the end of May, and then thin, 
yellow-green and sparingly furnished above with short white hairs 
and paler below, and at maturity thin but firm in texture, 
blue-green on the upper surface, pale blue-green on the lower 
surface, 5~7 cm long and 5-6 cm wide, with slender midribs and 
primary veins; petioles slender, shghtly hairy on the upper side 
while young, soon becoming glabrous, glandular with occasional 
minute persistent glands. 3 to 3.5 cm in length; leaves on vigor- 
ous shoots ovate, acuminate, rounded, truncate or slightly ob- 
cordate at the wide base, thicker, more deeply lobed, coarsely 
serrate, often Io to 11 cm long and broad, their petioles stout, 
glandular with prominent stipitate persistent glands. Flowers 
on long slender pedicels, in narrow mostly 4-10-flowered 
corymbs, the elongated lower peduncles from the axils of upper 
leaves; calyx-tube narrowly obconic, the lobes gradually nar- 
rowed from wide bases, long, slender, acuminate, ciliate or 
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obscurely toothed on the margins, slightly hairy on the inner 
surface below the middle, reflexed after anthesis; stamens 10; 
anthers light rose color; stvles three. Fruit ripening in October, 
on slender pedicels, subglobose to short-oblong, truncate at the 
apex, rounded at the base, maroon, lustrous, marked by numer- 
ous pale dots, I to 1 cm in diameter; calyx little enlarged, with 
a wide shallow cavity tomentose in the bottom, and spreading 
persistent lobes; flesh thick, dry and mealy; nutlets three, 
rounded at the ends, rather broader at the apex than at the base, 
rounded and ridged on the back with a broad irregularly grooved 
ridge, 6 to 7 mm long and about 4 mm wide. 

An arborescent shrub sometimes 4 m high, with stout stems 
covered with ashy gray bark, becoming dark and scaly near 
their base, ascending branches forming an open irregular head, 
and stout, zigzag branchlets dark orange-green and marked by 
pale lenticels when they first appear, chestnut or orange-brown 
at the end of their first season and dull red-brown the following 
year, and armed with numerous stout straight chestnut-brown 
spines 4.5 to 5 cm long. 

Salamanca, B. H. Slavin (no. 43, type), October 6, 1907; May 
26, 1908. 

Crataegus macera Sargent 
N. Y. State Mus. Bul. 122. 117 (1908). 
Hemlock lake. 
Crataegus diffusa Sargent 
Proc. Rochester Acad. Sci. IV. 103 (1903). 
Ithaca, Hemlock lake and Rochester. 


Crataegus beckwithae Sargent 
Proc. Rochester Acad. Sci. TV. 124 (1903). 
Ithaca, Hemlock lake and Rochester. 


Crataegus xanthophylla Sargent 


N. Y. State Mus. Bul. 122. 48 (1908). 
Buffalo. 

Crataegus livingstoniana Sargent 

N. Y. State Mus. Bul. 122. 116 (1908). 
Hemlock lake. 


Crataegus strigosa Sargent 
N. Y. State Mus. Bul. 122. 51 (1908). 
Buffalo and near Herkimer. 
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Crataegus compta Sargent 
Proc. Rochester Acad. Sci. IV. 102 (1903). 
Near Utica, Rochester and Buffalo. 


Crataegus tortuosa Sargent 
N. Y. State Mus. Bul. 122. 47 (1908). 
Utica, Ithaca and Buittale. 


Crataegus promissa Sargent 
N. Y. State Mus. Bul. 122. 50 (1908). 
Filmore, Hemlock lake, Niagara Falls; also in southern 
Ontario. 
Crataegus congestiflora Sargent 
N. Y. State Mus. Bul. 122. 44 (1908). 
Near Herkimer, Castile, Belfast, Olean, Palmyra, Buffalo and 
Salamanca. 
Crataegus numerosa Sargent 


N. Y. State Mus. Bul. 122. 90 (1908). 
Coopers Plains. 


Crataegus foliata Sargent 
N. Y. State Mus. Bul. 122. 53 (1908). 
Niagara Falls. 


Crataegus colorata Sargent 
Proc. Rochester Acad. Sci. IV. 123 (1903); N. Y. State Mus. Bul. 122. 
60 (1908). 
Dykemans, near Herkimer, Ithaca, Chapinville, Rochester, 
Hemlock lake, Belfast, Coopers Plains, Murray, Buffalo, Sala- 
manca; also in southern Ontario and Michigan. 


Crataegus cruda Sargent 
N. Y. State Mus. Bul. 122. 54 (1908). 
Hemlock lake, Niagara Falls and Salamanca. 


Crataegus acerba Sargent 
N. Y. State Mus. Bul. 122. 93 (1908). 
Coopers Plains and Olean. 


Crataegus dissociabilis Sargent 
N. Y. State Mus. Bul. 122. 95 (1908). 
Coopers Plains. 
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Crataegus barryana Sargent 
N. Y. State Mus. Bul. 122. 52, 93 (1908). 
Corning, Rochester, Hemlock lake and Coopers Plains. 


TENUIFOLIAE 
Crataegus ignea Sargent 
N. Y. State Mus. Bul. 122. 96 (1908). 
Coopers Plains and Little Falls. 


Crataegus hadleyana n. sp. 


Leaves broadly ovate, acuminate, rounded or cuneate at the base, 
finely often doubly serrate with straight glandular teeth, and slightly 
divided into four or five pairs of short acuminate lateral lobes ; nearly 
fully grown when the flowers open at the end of May and then 
thin, light yellow-green and roughened above by short white hairs 
and paler and glabrous below, and at maturity firm in texture, glab- 
rous, dark yellow-green and lustrous on the upper surface, pale on 
the lower surface, 6 to 8 cm long and 5 to 6.5 cm wide, with stout 
midribs, and slender primary veins arching obliquely to the points 
of the lobes; petioles stout, wing-margined at the apex, sparingly 
villose on the upper side while young, becoming glabrous, glandular 
with occasional minute deciduous glands, 1.5 to 2.5 cm in length. 
Flowers 1.5 to 1.7 cm in diameter, on long slender slightly villose 
pedicels, in wide mostly 15-18-flowered corymbs, the much elong- 
ated slender nearly glabrous lower peduncles from the axils of 
upper leaves; calyx-tube narrowly obconic, slightly villose, the 
lobes long, slender, acuminate, conspicuously glandular-serrate, 
glabrous on the outer surface, sparingly villose on the inner sur- 
face, reflexed after anthesis; stamens six to ten, usually six; 
anthers rose color; styles two to five, surrounded at the base by 
a broad ring of white hairs. Fruit ripening early in October, on 
glabrous pedicels, in wide, drooping clusters, short-oblong, 
rounded at the ends, scarlet, lustrous, marked by large pale dots, 
t to 1.2 cm long and g to Io cm in diameter; calyx little enlarged, 
with a deep, narrow cavity pointed in the bottom, and spreading 
lobes dark red on the upper side below the middle, their tips 
mostly deciduous from the ripe fruit; flesh thin, tinged with red, 
soft and succulent; nutlets usually two or three, rounded and 
broadest at the apex, gradually narrowed and rounded at the 
base, ridged on the back with a broad grooved ridge, 7 to 8 
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mm long and 4 to 5 mm wide, the narrow hypostyle extending nearly 
to the base of the nutlet. 

A shrub with stout, slightly zigzag glabrous branchlets light 
orange-green and marked by numerous orange colored lenticels 
when they first appear, becoming light chestnut-brown and lustrous 
at the end of their first season and dull red-brown the following 
year, and armed with stout curved chestnut-brown shining spines 
3 to 2:5 cm long: 

Rocky hilltops north of the Mohawk river, Beaver brook valley, 
three miles east of Herkimer, J. V. Haberer (no. 2444, type), Oc- 
tober 1907, May 28 and October 1, 1912. 

This handsome and distinct plant is mamed in memory of James 
Hadley M.D. (1785-1869), professor of chemistry and natural 
sciences in the Fairfield Medical College of Physicians and Surgeons 
at Fairfield, Herkimer county, and later professor of chemistry and 
natural sciences in Hamilton College, an active and successful 
student of the plants of central New York and at Fairfield in- 
structor in botany of Asa Gray. 


Crataegus suavis Sargent 
N. Y. State Mus. Bul. 122. 59 (1908). 


Clayton, Ithaca, Frankfort, East Aurora, Buffalo, Niagara Falls, 
Hemlock lake, Coopers Plains, Salamanca, Cattaraugus creek. 


Crataegus boothiana Sargent 
N. Y. State Mus. Bul. 122. 58 (1908). 


Rochester, Monroe, Fillmore, Tuscarora, Almond. 


Crataegus slavinii Sargent 
N. Y. State Mus. Bul. 122. 57 (1908). 
Brighton, Hemlock lake, Almond and Salamanca. 


Crataegus ascendens Sargent 
Rhodora V. 141 (1903); N. Y. State Mus. Bul. 105: 57 (1906). 
*Thompsons lake near Albany; also in western Vermont. 


Crataegus acuminata Sargent 
N. Y. State Mus. Bul. 105. 56 (1906). 
Near Albany and Herkimer. 
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Crataegus tenella Ashe 


Ann. Carnegie Mus. I, pt III. 338 (1902). Sargent, Bot. Gazette XXXV. 
nosmeeck, New Yc otate Musi Bull 116; 23) (1907). 


Colemans Station, Moores Mills, Dykemans; also in eastern Penn- 
sylvania and Delaware. 


Crataegus spatifolia Sargent 
-N. Y. State Mus. Bul. 122. 98 (1908). 
Coopers Plains. 


Crataegus nescia Sargent 
N. Y. State Mus. Bul. 122. 100 (1908). 


Coopers Plains. 


Crataegus rubrocarnea Sargent 


N. Y. State Mus. Bul. 105. 55 (1906). 
Albany. 
Crataegus glaucophylla Sargent 


Rhodora V. 140 (1903) ; Proc. Rochester Acad. Sci. IV. 12; N. Y. State 
Mus. Bul. 122. 102 (1908). 

Westport, near Herkimer, Chapin, Rochester, Hemlock lake, 
Portage, Castile, Belfast, East Aurora, Coopers Plains; also west- 
ern Pennsylvania, southern Ontario and Michigan. 


Crataegus demissa Sargent 
Rhodora V. 139 (1903); N. Y. State Mus. Bul. 105. 55 (1906). 
Near Albany, Gansevoort, Ithaca, Chapin and Tuscarora. 


Crataegus delucida Sargent 
Rhodora V. 139 (1903); N. Y. State Mus. Bul. 105. 55 (1906). 
Near Albany; also in western Vermont. 


Crataegus matura Sargent 
Rhodora III. 24 (in part) (1901); Rhodora v. III (1903); Proc. Roch- 
ester Acad. Sci. IV. 126. 
Moores Mills, Dykemans, Lewis Point, Oneida lake, Chapin, 
Hemlock lake, Belfast, Coopers Plains, Olean; also in western New 
England and southern Ontario. 


Crataegus streeterae Sargent 
Proc. Rochester Acad. Sci. IV. 119 (1903); N. Y. State Mus. Bul. 122. 
62 (1908). 
Ithaca, Frankfort, near Utica, Chapin, Rochester, Belfast, Coop- 
ers Plains, Buffalo, Niagara Falls; also in southern Michigan. 
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Crataegus rubicunda Sargent 


Proc. Rochester Acad. Sci. IV. 121 (1903); N. Y. State Mus. Bul. 122. 
60 (1908). 


Chapin, Rochester, Belfast, Hermitage; also in southern Ontario. 


Crataegus recta Sargent 
N. Y. State Mus. Bul. 122. 97 (1908). 
Coopers Plains. 


Crataegus insignata Sargent 
N. Y. State Mus. Bul. 122. ror (1908). 
Coopers Plains. 


Crataegus fucata Sargent 
N. Y. State Mus. Bul. 122. 99 (1908). 
Coopers Plains. 


Crataegus pentandra Sargent 


Rhodora III. 25 (1901); Silva N. Am. XIII. 120, t. 681; N. Y: State Mus. 
Bul. 105. 35 (1906). ; 


Moores Mills, Pawling and near Albany, west of Whetstone; also 
in western New England. 


Crataegus bella Sargent 
N. Y. State Mus. Bul. 122. 61 (1908). 
Ithaca, Chapin, Hemlock lake, Coopers Plains, Belfast, Buffalo, 
Buffalo, Salamanca, Cattaraugus creek ; also in southern Ontario. 


Crataegus ornata Sargent 


Proc, Rochester Acad. Sci. IV. 120 (1903); N. Y. State Mus. Bul. 122. 
60 (1908). 


Lenox, Madison City, near Utica, Rochester, Coopers Plains, 
Buffalo and LaSalle. 


Crataegus genialis Sargent 
Rhodora V. 148 (1908); N. Y. State Mus. Bul. 105. 55 (1906). 
Near Albany, Little Falls, Belfast, Coopers Plains and Buffalo; 
also in southern Ontario. 


Crataegus leptopoda Sargent 
N. Y. State Mus. Bul. 122. 118 (1908). 
Hemlock lake, Canadice lake and Almond. 
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Crataegus paineana n. sp. 


Glabrous with the exception of the hairs on the young leaves. 
Leaves ovate, acuminate, rounded or cuneate at the base, finely ser- 
rate with straight slender teeth and divided usually only above the 
middle into short broad acute lobes; more than half grown when the 
flowers open about the first of June and then yellow-green and 
slightly roughened above by short white hairs, and at maturity 
thin, dull yellow-green on the upper surface, paler on the lower 
surface, 4 to 5 cm long and 3 to 3.5 cm. wide, with slender midribs 
and primary veins; petioles slender, slightly wing-margined at 
the apex, 2 to 3 cm in length; leaves on vigorous shoots ovate. 
abruptly acuminate, broad and rounded or cuneate at the base, 
coarsely serrate, often deeply lobed, 1.7 to 1.8 cm long and 6 to 
7 cm wide, their petioles stout, wing-margined to the middle, 
rose-colored and often glandular in the autumn. Flowers on 
long slender pedicels, in many-flowered corymbs, the much 
elongated lower peduncles from the axils of upper leaves ; calyx- 
tube narrowly obconic, tne lobes gradually narrowed from the 
base, long and slender, entire, reflexed after anthesis; stamens 
five to nine; anthers rose color; styles two to four. Fruit ripen- 
ing at the end of September, on elongated pedicels, in many- 
fruited drooping clusters, long-obovoid, rounded at the apex, 
gradually narrowed to the base, scarlet, lustrous, marked by 
small pale dots, 2 to 5 cm long and 1 cm in diameter; calyx little 
enlarged, with a very narrow and deep cavity, the lobes appressed 
and mostly deciduous from the ripe fruit; flesh thick, orange- 
colored, sweet and of good flavor ; nutlets two to four, usually three, 
narrowed and rounded at the ends, rather broader at the apex than 
at the base, ridged on the back with a narrow grooved ridge, 7 to 8 
mm long and about 4 mm wide, the narrow hypostyle extending to 
below the middle of the nutlet. 

A shrub 3 to 4 m high, with numerous erect stems and branches 
forming an open round-topped head, and stout, slightly zigzag 
branchlets tinged with red when they first appear, becoming dull 
reddish or orange-brown at the end of their first season, and armed 
with numerous stout or slender incurved chestnut-brown spines 2 to 
4 cm long. 

Rocky upland pastures, Beaver brook valley north of the Mohawk 
river and two or three miles east of Herkimer, very common, J. V. 
Haberer (no. 2518, type), June ro (the petals fallen) and Septem- 
ber 30, 1907; Haberer, Dunbar and Sargent, September 26, 1912. 
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This species, which, in autumn when it is covered with its in- 
numerable drooping clusters of brilliant fruit, is one of the most 
beautiful of all the Tenuifoliae, is named in memory of John A. 


_ Paine, jr (1840-1912), author of “A Catalogue of Plants of Oneida 
County and Vicinity.” 


Crataegus gracilipes. Sargent 


N. Y. State Mus. Bul. 122. rt9 (10908). 
Near Herkimer and Hemlock lake. 


Crataegus habereri Sargent 


N. Y. State Mus. Bul. 116. 21 (1907). 
Near Utica. 


Crataegus parviflora Sargent 
Proc. Rochester Acad. Sci. IV. 117 (1903). 
Ithaca, Chapin, Penfield, Rochester, Hemlock lake, Cattarau- 
gus creek. 
Crataegus tenuiloba Sargent 
Proc. Rochester Acad. Sci. IV. 122 (1903). 
Lenox, Rochester, Penfield, Hemlock lake and Buffalo. 


Crataegus claytoniana Sargent 


N. Y. State Mus. Bul. 122. 120 (1908). 
Clayton. 


Crataegus stolonifera Sargent 
Bot. Gazette XXXV. 109 (1903). 


Tuscarora; also in Delaware, eastern and western Pennsylvania 
and southern Michigan. 


Crataegus edsonii Sargent 


Rhodora VII. 205 (1905); N. Y. State Mus. Bul. 105. 57 (1906). 
Lansingburg ; also in western New England. 


Crataegus conferta Sargent 
N. Y. State Mus. Bul. 122. 62 (1908). 
Ithaca, near Rochester, Buffalo and Salamanca. 


Crataegus benigna Sargent 
Proc. Rochester Acad. Sci. IV. 127 (1903). 
Rochester, Silver Springs and Belfast. 


a 


—--- 
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Crataegus mellita Sargent 
N. Y. State Mus. Bul. 105. 58 (1906). 
Sand Lake, near Albany. 


Crataegus luminosa Sargent 
N. Y. State Mus. Bul. 122. 63 (1908). 
Buffalo. 
COCCINEAE 
Crataegus holmesiana Ashe 
Jour. Elisha Mitchell Sci. Soc. XVI, pt II. 78 (1900). Sargent Silva 
memAti. Clit, 119, £. 676; Proc: Rochester Acad. Sci. 1V. 124 (1903). 
Phoenicia, Albany, Ogdensburg, Little Falls, near Utica, Oris- 
kany, Elmira, Ithaca, Syracuse, Rochester, Hemlock lake, Belfast, 
Castile, Buffalo; also in Quebec and Ontario, New England and 
Pennsylvania. 
Crataegus acclivis Sargent 
Proc. Rochester Acad. Sci. IV. 115 (1903); N. Y. State Mus.. Bul. 122. 
71 (1908). 
Albany, near Utica, Ithaca, Chapin, Rochester, Hemlock lake, 
Belfast, Niagara Falls and Buffalo. 


Crataegus uticaensis n. sp. 


Leaves ovate, acute or acuminate, abruptly cuneate or gradually 
narrowed and rounded or broad and rounded at the base, coarsely 
serrate with straight glandular teeth, and divided above the middle 
into four or five pairs of short acuminate lobes; more than half 
grown when the flowers open about the 20th of May and then el- 
low-green, roughened above by short white hairs and paler and 
glabrous below, and at maturity yellow-green, smooth and glabrous 
on the upper surface, 6 to 7 cm long and 5 to 5.5 cm wide, with thin 
midribs and primary veins; petioles slender, sparingly villose when 
they first appear, soon becoming glabrous, glandular with occasional 
small deciduous glands, 1.5 to 2.5 cm in length; stipules linear, 
acuminate, conspicuously glandular, caducous; leaves on vigorous 
shoots cuneate, rounded or slightly cordate at the wide base, more 
coarsely serrate and more deeply lobed, often 8 cm long and wide. 
Flowers 2 to 2.2 cm in diameter, on slender sparingly villose pedi- 
cels, in compact slightly hairy mostly 8—-14-flowered corymbs, the 
lower peduncles from the axils of upper leaves ; calyx-tube narrowly 
obconic, hairy with occasional white hairs or nearly glabrous, the 
lobes separated by broad sinuses, short, broad, entire or occasionally 
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glandular-dentate near the middle, glabrous, reflexed after anthesis ; 
stamens five or six; anthers rose color; styles three or four. Fruit 
ripening and falling in September, on slender drooping pedicels, 
short-oblong, rounded at the ends, scarlet, marked by large pale dots, 
about 1.5 cm long and 1.2 to 1.3 cm in diameter ; calyx little enlarged 
with a wide deep cavity pointed in the bottom, and spreading lobes 
dark red on the upper side below the middle; flesh thick, orange 
color; nutlets three or four, narrowed and rounded at the ends, 
ridged on the back with a low rounded ridge, 7 to 8 mm long and 4 
to 5 mm wide, the broad conspicuous hypostyle extending to below 
the middle of the nutlet. 

An arborescent shrub 5 to 7 m high, growing singly or in clumps, 
with ascending stems and branches covered with ashy gray bark and 
forming a pyramidal head, stout glabrous branchlets tinged with red 
when they first appear, becoming light orange-brown, lustrous and 
marked by pale lenticels during their first season and ashy gray the 
following year, and armed with slender nearly straight dark brown 
shining spines 4.5 to 5 cm long. 

Hills south of Utica, common; J. V. Haberer (no. 2441, type, 
2441A, 2441B), May 24 and September 19, 1912. Rocky banks 
north of the Mohawk river at Little Falls, J. V. Haberer (no. 
2439), May 6, 1907; Haberer and Dunbar, September 27, 1912. 


Crataegus pringlei Sargent 

Rhodora III. 21 (1901); Silva N. Am. XIII. 111, t. 672; Proc. Rochester 
Acad. Sci. IV. 112 (1903). 

Crown Point, Colemans Station, Fort Ann, Oriskany, near Little 
Falls, near Herkimer, Marcy, Chapin, Rochester, Hemlock lake; 
also in western New England, southern Ontario, Michigan and 
Illinois. 

Crataegus lobulata Sargent 

Rhodora III. 22 (1901) ; Silva N. Am. XIII. 117, t. 675; N. Y. State Mus. 
Bul. 105. 63 (1906). 

Sand Lake, near Albany, Crown Point; also in western and south- 
ern New England. 


Crataegus pedicellata Sargent 
Bot. Gazette XXXI. 226 (1901); Silva N. Am. XIII. 121; t 677-0 
State Mus. Bul. 122. 69 (1908). 
New Hartford, Little Falls, Chapin, Syracuse, Rochester, Hem- 
lock lake, East Aurora, Buffalo, Salamanca; also in southern On- 
tario and western Pennsylvania. 
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Crataegus gloriosa Sargent 
N. Y State Mus. Bul. 122. 70 (1908). 
Rochester. 
Crataegus letchworthiana Sargent 
N. Y. State Mus. Bul. 122. 69 (10908). 
Near Portage. 
Crataegus vivida Sargent 
Ontario Nat. Sci. Bul. 4. 47 (1908). 
Ithaca, Chapin, Cattaraugus creek; also in southern Ontario. 


Crataegus tardipes Sargent 
Ontario Nat. Sci. Bul. 4. 51 (1908). 


Utica, Salamanca; also in southern Ontario. 


Crataegus polita Sargent 
Rhodora V. 112 (1903); N. Y. State Mus. Bul. 105. 63 (1906). 
Sand Lake, near Albany, Little Falls, near Herkimer and 
Utica. 
Crataegus sejuncta Sargent 
N. Y. State Mus. Bul. 105. 62 (1906). 
Albany, Buftalo; also in western New England. 


Crataegus dayana Sargent 
N. Y. State Mus. Bul. 122. 66 (1908). 
Hemlock lake, Buffalo and Cattaraugus creek. 


Crataegus gilbertiana n. sp. 


Leaves ovate, acute, cuneate or rounded at the broad base, 
sharply often doubly serrate with straight glandular teeth, and 
slightly divided into four or five pairs of short acuminate lateral 
lobes ; about one-third grown when the flowers open the middle 
of June and then thin, yellow-green, roughened above by short 
white hairs and slightly hairy below along the midribs and 
veins, and at maturity thin, dark blue-green and glabrous on 
the upper surface, paler on the lower surface, still slightly 
hairy on the thin midribs and primary veins, 7 to 8 cm long 
and 5.5 to 6.5 cm wide; petioles slender, slightly wing-margined 
at the apex, glabrous, 2.5 to 3 cm in length; leaves on vigorous 
shoots acuminate, abruptly cuneate at the base, more coarsely 
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serrate, often deeply lobed, 10 to 12 cm long and 9g to Io cm 
wide, with stout glandular winged petioles. Flowers about 2 
cm in diameter, on slender slightly villose pedicels, in erect 
sparingly hairy mostly 10-12-flowered corymbs, the elongated 
lower peduncles from the axils. of upper leaves; calyx-tube nar- 
rowly obconic, thickly covered with long white hairs, the lobes 
separated by. wide sinuses, slender, acuminate, entire, glabrous 
on the upper surlace, slightly villose on the lower surface, 
reflexed after anthesis; stamens twenty; anthers red; styles 
three or five. Fruit ripening in October, on long drooping nearly 
glabrous pedicels, obovoid, rounded at the apex, gradually and 
abruptly narrowed at the base, crimson, lustrous, marked by 
small pale dots, 1.5 to 1.8 cm long and 1.3 to 1.5 cm in diameter; 
calyx with a short neck, a broad deep cavity pointed in the bot- 
tom, and spreading mostly deciduous lobes; flesh very thin, 
orange-colored, dry and mealy; nutlets gradually narrowed and 
rounded at the ends, slightly ridged on the back, 8 to 9 mm 
wide, the narrow hypostyle extending to just below the middle 
of the nutlet. 

An arborescent shrub 6 to 7 m high, with ascending stems 
sometimes 3 dm in diameter at the base, and covered with ashy 
gray scaly bark, and stout nearly straight glabrous branchlets 
dark orange-green and marked by pale lenticels when they first 
appear, becoming bright chestnut-brown and very lustrous at 
the end of their first season and pale gray the following year, 
and armed with stout nearly straight chestnut-brown spines 3 
to 4 cm long. 

Pastures and meadows on the borders of Mud lake in Warren, 
Herkimer county, common; J. V. Haberer (no. 2414), June 16 
and October 9, 1907; Haberer, Dunbar and Sargent, September 
28, 1912. 

The biue color of the leaves of this species is unusual in plants 
of the Coccineae group. It is named in memory of Benjamin 
Davis Gilbert (1835-1907), a native of Clayville, New York, and 
for many years a resident of Utica where he was a successful 
- bookseller and the agricultural editor of the Utica Morning Herald, 
secretary of the New York Dairymen’s Association, and secre- 
tary and treasurer oi the Central New York Farmers Club. Mr 
Gilbert, who early became interested in ferns, was the author of 
many papers on these plants and an industrious and careful 
student of the flora of central New York. 


—_ 
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Crataegus steubenensis Sargent 
N. Y. State Mus. Bul. 122. 103 (1908). 
Coopers Plains. 


Crataegus irrasa Sargent 
Rhodora V. 116 (1003). 
Keene, Essex co.; also in the Province of Quebec. 


Crataegus perrara n. sp. 


Leaves ovate to broadly oval, acute at the apex, rounded or 
sharply cuneate at the broad base, finely often doubly serrate 
with straight glandular teeth, and divided above the middle into 
four or five pairs of short broad acuminate lobes; nearly fully 
grown when the flowers open at the end of May and then thin, 
yellow-green, roughened above by short white hairs and glab- 
rous below, and at maturity thin, yellow-green, scabrate on the 
upper surface, pale on the lower surface, more or less contorted, 
4.5 to 5.5 cm long and 3.5 to 4.5 cm wide, with thin midribs and 
primary veins; petioles slender, glabrous, 2 to 3 cm in length; 
leaves on vigorous shoots rounded, truncate or abruptly cuneate 
at the broad base, coarsely serrate, deeply divided into broad 
lateral lobes and often 8 to 9 cm long and 7 to 8 cm wide. 
Flowers 2 cm in diameter, on stout slightly hairy pedicels, in 
compact many-flowered corymbs, the lower peduncles from the 
axils of upper leaves; calyx-tube narrowly obconic, sparingly 
villose with long white hairs, the lobes slender, acuminate, 
coarsely glandular-serrate, slightly hairy on the outer surface, 
glabrous on the inner surface, reflexed after anthesis; stamens _ 
five to eight; anthers white; styles three to five. Fruit ripening 
the middle of September on drooping red pedicels, short-oblong 
to slightly obovoid, rounded at the ends, crimson, lustrous, 
marked by small pale dots, 1.5 to 1.8 cm long and I to 1.2 cm in 
diameter; calyx little enlarged with a deep narrow cavity, and 
erect often incurved lobes; flesh thin, yellow, dry and mealy; 
nutlets near the apex of the fruit, three to five, broadest and 
rounded at the apex, gradually narrowed to the base, slightly 
and irregularly ridged on the back, 6 to 7 mm long and 4 to 5 
mm wide. 

A shrub 5 to 6 m high with ascending branches, dark brown 
scaly bark, and stout zigzag branchlets dark orange-green and 
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slightly villose when they first appear, becoming light chestnut- 
brown, lustrous and marked by small pale lenticels at the end 
of their first season and light red-brown the following year, and 
unarmed or armed with occasional chestnut-brown spines 5 to 
6 cm long. 

Meadows in rich moist soil, near Chapinville, Ontario county, 
B. H. Slavin (no. 35, type), May 29 and September 17, 1909; 
Honeoye lake region, Ontario county, Henry T. Brown (no. 76). 
June 7 and September 19, 1907. 


Crataegus limosa Sargent 
N. Y. State Mus. Bul. 122. 67 (1908). 
Near Rochester. 


Crataegus flabellata (Spach) Sargent 
Rhodora III. 75 (1901); Rhodora V. 114 (1903). 
Mespilus flabellata Bosc, ex Spach Hist. Vég. II. 63 (1834). 

Crown Point and Rossie; also in western Vermont, New 
Hampshire, Province of Quebec, Massachusetts and Con- 
necticut. 

MOLLES 
Crataegus champlainensis Sargent 


Rhodora III. 20 (1901) ; Silva N: Am. XIII, 105, t. 667; N. Y. State Mus. 
Bul. 105. 59 (1906). 

Crown Point, Port Henry, near Albany, Greenbush, Ogdens- 
burg, Chapin, Hemlock lake; also in western New England, Que- 
bec and southern Ontario. 


Crataegus contortifolia Sargent 
N. Y. State Mus. Bul. 105. 59 (1906). 


North Albany and North Greenbush. 


Crataegus ellwangeriana Sargent 


’ Bot. Gazette XX XIII. 1184 (1902); Silva N. Am. XIII, 109, t. 671; Proc. 
Rochester Acad. Sci. IV. 112 (1903). 


Ithaca, Ogdensburg, Chapinville, Canandaigua, Rochester, 
Hemlock lake, Portage, Salamanca; also in southern Ontario, 
Michigan and western Pennsylvania. 
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Crataegus robesonana Sargent 
Rhodora, v. 110 (April 1903) 
Crataegus spissiflora Sargent Proc. Rochester Acad. Sci. IV. 112 (June 
1903); N. Y. State Mus. Bul. 105. 61 (1906). 
Near Albany, Little Falls, Lenox, Ithaca, Rochester, Hem- 
lock lake; also in southern Ontario and western Massachusetts. 


Crataegus exclusa Sargent 
Rhodora V. 108 (1903); N. Y State Mus. Bul. 105. 60 (1906). 

Near Albany, Greenbush, Chapinville; also in western 

Vermont. 
Crataegus urbica nov. nom. Sargent 

Crataegus oblongifolia Sargent, N. Y. State Mus. Bul. 105. 60 (not K. 
Kock) (1906). 

Near Albany. 


Crataegus anomala Sargent 
Rhodora III. 74 (1901). 
Crown Point and Fort Ann; also in western Vermont and the 
province of Quebec. 


Crataegus huntiana n. sp. 


Leaves ovate, acute, rounded or abruptly cuneate at the broad 
base, coarsely often doubly serrate with straight glandular teeth, 
and slightly divided into short acuminate lateral lobes; about 
one-third grown when the flowers open the middle of June and 
then thin, light yellow-green and covered by short white hairs 
longest and most abundant on the lower side of the midribs and 
veins, and at maturity thin, blue-green, glabrous and lustrous 
on the upper surface, paler on the lower surface and slightly 
hairy on the prominent midribs and four or five pairs of primary © 
veins arching obliquely to the points of the lobes, 7 to 8 cm long, 
6 to 7 cm wide, and on vigorous shoots sometimes Io to 12 cm 
long and 8 to 9 cm wide; petioles stout, densely villose early in 
the season, tinged with red and glabrous in the autumn, 2 to 3 
cm in length. Flowers 1.8 to 2 cm in diameter, on slender vil- 
lose pedicels, in small densely villose mostly 12-flowered 
corymbs, the long lower peduncles from the axils of upper 
leaves; calyx-tube narrowly obconic, densely villose, the lobes 
narrow, acuminate, conspicuously glandular-serrate, slightly vil- 
lose; stamens seven to ten; anthers rose color; styles four or 
five. Fruit ripening early in October, on stout drooping slightly 
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hairy pedicels, broadly obovoid, occasionally slightly decurrent 
on the pedicel, scarlet, very lustrous, marked by few large white 
dots, slightly pubescent at the ends, 1.8 to 2 cm long and 1.6 
to 1.8 cm in diameter, villose at the base of the little enlarged 
calyx with a deep narrow cavity pointed in the bottom, and 
erect and incurved often deciduous lobes densely villose on the 
inner surface; flesh yellow, dry and mealy, of good flavor; nut- 
lets four or five, placed above the middle of the fruit, broad and 
rounded at the apex, gradually narrowed to the base, rounded 
and slightly grooved on the back, 9 to 10 mm long and 5 to 6 
mm wide, the conspicuous hypostyle extending nearly to the 
base of the nutlet. 

A round-topped shrub 3 to 4 m high, with numerous stout 
erect stems and branches and slender slightly zigzag branchlets, 
light orange-green and thickly covered when they first appear 
with long white hairs, glabrous, light orange-brown, lustrous 
and marked by dark lenticels in their first autumn and light 
brown the following year, and armed with straight or slightly 
curved dark red-brown shining spines 2.5 to 5 cm long. 

Roadsides and rocky pastures between Jordanville and Mud 
lake, on the headwaters of the Susquehanna river, Herkimer 
county; J. V. Haberer (no. 2450, type), June 16 and October 19, 
1907; Haberer, Dunbar and Sargent, September 28, 1912. 

This handsome shrub is named in memory of Edwin Hunt 
(1837-80), for many years professor of natural sciences in the 
Utica Free Academy, a successful teacher of botany and a care- 
ful and industrious student of the flora of central New York. 


Crataegus radians Sargent 
N. Y. State Mus. Bul. 122. 64 (1908). 
Rochester. 
Crataegus fulleriana Sargent 
Proc. Rochester Acad. Sci. IV. 111 (1903). 
Rochester. 
DILATATAE 
Crataegus dilatata Sargent 
Bot. Gazette XX XI. 9 (1901) ; Silva N. Am. XIII, 113, t. 672; N. Y. State 
Mus. Bul. 1t05. 63 (1906). 
Thompsons lake near Albany, Gansevoort; also New England 
and Province of Quebec. 
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Crataegus hudsonica Sargent 
Man. 457, f. 373 (1905) ; 


N. Y. State Mus. Bul. 105. 63 (1906). 
Near Albany and Greenbush. 


Crataegus durobrivensis Sargent 


Trees and Shrubs I. 3, t. 2 (1902) ; Rochester Acad. Sci. IV. 114 (1903) ; 
N. Y. State Mus. Bul. 105. 64 (1906). 


Near Albany, Ithaca, Canandaigua, Rochester, Hemlock lake, 
Portage and Niagara Falls. 


INTRICATAE 


Crataegus intricata Lange 
Bot. Tidskr. XIX. 246. (1894). 


Sargent, N. Y. State Mus. Bul. 
67 (1906). 


105. 


Moores Mills, near Albany, Lansingburg, Coopers Plains; also 
in New England and southern Pennsylvania. 


Crataegus cornellii Sargent 


N. Y. State Mus. Bul. 122. 105 (1908). 
Coopers Plains. 


Crataegus verecunda Sargent 


Proc. Rochester Acad. Sci. IV: 109 (1903); N. Y. State Mus. Bul. 105. 
68 (1906). 


Lansingburg, Corning, Ithaca, Rochester, Hemlock lake and 
Coopers Plains. 


Crataegus modesta Sargent 
Rhodora III. 28 (1901); N. Y. State Mus. Bul. 105. 68 (1906). 


Moores Mills, near Albany, Coopers Plains; also in New Eng- 
land and eastern Pennsylvania. 


Crataegus foetida Ashe 
Ann. Carnegie Mus. J. pt III. 389 (1902). Sargent, N. Y. State Mus. 
Bul. 105. 68 (1906). 


Crataegus baxteri Sargent, Proc. Rochester Acad. Sci. IV. 107 (1903). 
Lansingburg, Albany, Ithaca, Chapinville, Rochester, Hem- 


lock lake, Castile, Coopers Plains; also in western Massachu- 
setts, eastern Pennsylvania and southern Ontario. 
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Crataegus bissellii Sargent 
Rhodora V. 65 (1903). 
Staatsburg; also in southern Connecticut. 


Crataegus peckii Sargent 
Rhodora V. 63 (1903); N. Y. State Mus. Bul. 105. 68 (1906). 
Lansingburg. 
ROTUNDIFOLIAE 
Crataegus rotundifolia (Ehrhart) Moench 


Baum. Weiss. 29, t. I (1785). 


Crataegus coccinea var. rotundifolia Sargent, Bot. Gazette XXXI. 14 
(1900); N. Y. State Mus. Bul. 105. 64 (1906). 


Moores Mills, Albany, Crown Point, Lake Placid, Ogdensburg ; 
also New England, Province of Quebec and Pennsylvania. 


Var. pubera Sargent, Rhodora XI. 183 (1909). 


Crataegus coccinea Sargent, Silva N. Am. XIII. 133, t. 683 (not Linneus) 
(1902); N. Y. State Mus. Bul. 105. 64 (1906). 


Pawling, Albany, North Elba, Chateaugay, Lake Placid, Buf- 
falo; also New England, eastern Canada, Quebec, Ontario and 
Michigan. 

Crataegus dodgei Ashe 


Jour. Elisha Mitchell Sci. Soc. XIX. 26 (1901). Sargent, N. Y. State Mus. 
Bul. 105. 64 (1906). 

Near Albany, Elmira, Buffalo, Belfast, Tuscarora, Coopers 
Plains; also in New England, eastern Pennsylvania and in 
southern Ontario and Michigan. 


Crataegus caesariata Sargent 


N. Y. State Mus. Bul. 105. 604 (1906). 
Near Albany. 


Crataegus divergens Sargent 
N. Y. State Mus. Bul. 105. 66 (1906). 
North Greenbush. 


Crataegus illuminata Sargent 
N. Y. State Mus. Bul. 105. 65 (1906). 
North Greenbush. 
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Crataegus maribella n. sp. 


Glabrous with the exception of the hairs on the young leaves and 
calyx-lobes. Leaves elliptical to obovate or ovate, acute or acumin- 
ate, cuneate at the entire base, finely doubly serrate above with 
straight glandular teeth, and slightly divided above the middle into 
narrow acuminate lobes; about half grown when the flowers open 
the end of May and then thin, light yellow-green and roughened 
above by short white hairs and glaucescent and glabrous below, and 
at maturity thick, yellow-green, smooth and lustrous on the upper 
surface, pale on the lower surface, 6 to 8 cm long and 4 to 4.5 cm 
wide, with stout midribs and thin primary veins extending obliquely 
to the points of the lobes; petioles stout, red in the autumn, 2 to 2.5 
cm in length; leaves on vigorous shoots ovate, rounded at the wide 
base, 7 to 8 cm long and 6 to 7 cm wide, with stout, winged glandular 
petioles. Flowers 2 cm in diameter, on long slender pedicels, in 
wide lax mostly 10-14-flowered corymbs, the much elongated lower 
peduncles from the axils of upper leaves; calyx-tube narrowly ob- 
conic, the lobes separated by wide sinuses, gradually narrowed from 
the base, long-acuminate, coarsely glandular-serrate, slightly villose 
on the inner surface, reflexed after anthesis; stamens twenty; 
anthers white; styles two to four. Fruit ripening the end of Septem- 
ber on slender drooping pedicels, short-oblong, rounded at the ends, 
crimson, lustrous, marked by large pale dots, 1 to 1.2 cm long and 
g to 10 mm in diameter; calyx little enlarged with a deep narrow 
cavity pointed in the bottom, and reflexed closely appressed lobes 
often deciduous from the ripe fruit; flesh thick, orange color, soft 
and mealy, nutlets two to four, usually three, narrowed and rounded 
at the ends, rather broader at the apex than at the base, ridged on the 
back with a high rounded ridge, 7 to 8 mm long and 4.5 mm wide, 
the broad hypostyle extending to just below the middle of the 
nutlet. 

A broad shrub 3 to 4 m high, with erect stems, and stout zigzag 
branchlets light yellow-green when they first appear, becoming light 
chestnut-brown, very lustrous and marked by large dark lenticels at 
the end of their first season and pale gray the following year, and 
armed with numerous stout straight light chestnut-brown shining 
spines 3 to 4.5 cm long. 

Rocky banks on the north side of the Mohawk river below Little 
Falls; J. V. Haberer (no. 2491, type), June 1, 1912; Haberer and 
Dunbar, September 22, 1912. Moss island in the Mohawk river, 
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below Little Falls; J. V. Haberer (no. 2416), June 1, 1912; Ha- 
berer, Dunbar and Sargent, September 27, 1912. 

This species is named in memory of Miss Mary Isabel Haberer, 
the companion and assistant of her father in his botanical explora- 
tions of the flora of central New York. 


Crataegus macauleyae Sargent 
Proc. Rochester Acad. Sci. IV. 130 (1903). 
Chapinville and Rochester. 


Crataegus noveboracensis Sargent 
N: -Y. State Mus. Bul) 116.922 “(1907); 
North Elba and Keene. 


Crataegus verrucalis Peck 
N. Y. State Mus. Bul. 122. 123 (1908). 
Adirondack region. 


Crataegus puberis Sargent 


N. Y. State Mus. Bul. 105. 73 (1906). 
Near Belfast. 


Crataegus proctoriana n. sp. 


Leaves ovate, acute or acuminate, abruptly or broadly cuneate at 
the base, coarsely often doubly serrate with straight glandular teeth, 
and deeply divided into four or five pairs of narrow acuminate 
spreading or often slightly recurved lobes; about half grown when 
the flowers open the first of June and then thin, yellow-green, rough- 
ened above by short white hairs and glabrous below, and at maturity 
thin but firm in texture, dark, yellow-green and smooth or scabrate 
on the upper surface, pale yellow-green on the lower surface, 5 to 7 
cm long and 4 to 6 cm wide, with slender midribs, and thin primary 
veins extending obliquely to the points of the lobes; petioles slender, 
slightly wing-margined at the apex, glandular with occasional small 
persistent glands, 2 to 2.5 cm in length; leaves on vigorous shoots 
ovate, acuminate, abruptly cuneate, rounded or truncate at the wide 
base, coarsely serrate, deeply lobed, often 9 to 10 cm long and 8 to 9 
cm wide, their petioles stout, narrowly wing-margined often to the 
middle, conspicuously glandular, 2.5 to 3 cm in length. Flowers 
‘1.3 to 1.5 cm in diameter, on slender slightly hairy pedicels, in 
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narrow mostly 8-10-flowered sparingly villose corymbs, the lower 
peduncles from the axils of upper leaves; calyx-tube narrowly ob- 
conic, covered at the base with long scattered white hairs, the lobes 
separated by wide sinuses, glabrous on the outer surface, slightly 
villose on the inner surface; stamens ten; anthers pink in the bud, 
fading white as the flowers open; styles three or four. Fruit ripening 
‘the end of September on slender pedicels, in few-fruited clusters, 
subglobose but often slightly longer than broad, crimson, lustrous, 
marked by large pale dots, I to 1.2 cm in diameter ; calyx little en- 
‘larged, with a broad shallow cavity and reflexed appressed lobes; 
flesh thin, dry and mealy; nutlets three or four, rounded at the ends, 
rather broader at the apex than at the base, ridged on the back with 
a high deeply grooved ridge 7 to 8 mm long and about 4 mm wide, 
the broad conspicuous hypostyle extending to just below the middle 
of the nutlet. 

A broad shrub 5 to 6 m high, with stout stems covered with dark 
scaly bark, erect spreading branches, and slender slightly zizag 
branchlets tinged with red and marked by numerous pale lenticels 
when they first appear, becoming dark chestnut-brown and lustrous 
at the end of their first season and ashy gray the following year, and 
armed with stout straight or slightly curved chestnut-brown shining 
spines 3 to 4.5 cm. long. 

Swampy hilltops south of Utica, rare; J..V. Haberer (no. 2412, 
type), June 4, September 22 and October 6, 1907, September 10, 
1912; Haberer, Dunbar and Sargent, September 28, 1912. 

This interesting species is named for Thomas Redfield Proctor, 
a public-spirited citizen of Utica to whose generosity the city owes 
its public parks, covering an area of some five hundred acres. 


Crataegus maligna n. sp. 


Leaves elliptical to slightly obovate, acute or acuminate, gradually 
narrowed and cuneate or rounded at the base, finely serrate with 
straight glandular teeth, and divided above the middle into three or 
four pairs of short broad acute lobes; nearly fully grown when the 
flowers open the middle of June and then yellow-green and rough- 
ened above by short white hairs and glabrous below, and at maturity 
thin but firm in texture, glabrous, dark yellow-green on the upper 
surface, pale on the lower surface, 4 to 4.5 cm long and 3 to 3.5 cm 
wide, with thin midribs and primary veins; petioles slender, slightly 
wing-margined at the apex, glabrous, occasionally glandular, 1.5 to 
2 cm in length; leaves on vigorous shoots ovate, rounded or abruptly 
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cuneate at the wide base, 4.5 to 5 cm long and broad. Flowers 1.8 
cm in diameter, on slender slightly villose pedicels, in wide mostly 
15-20-flowered corymbs, the lower peduncles from the axils of 
upper leaves; calyx-tube narrowly obconic, slightly villose at the 
base, the lobes separated by wide sinuses, broad, acuminate, gland- 
ular-serrate, glabrous on the outer surface, villose on the inner sur- 
face, reflexed after anthesis; stamens five to ten; anthers pink; 
styles three or four, surrounded at the base by a narrow ring of 
white hairs. Fruit ripening the end of September on drooping red 
pedicels, short-oblong, slightly narrowed and rounded at the base, 
crimson, lustrous, marked by occasional pale dots, 1.2 to 1.3 cm long 
and 9 to 10 mm in diameter; calyx prominent with a short tube, a 
very deep narrow cavity pointed in the bottom, and reflexed ap- 
pressed persistent lobes; flesh thin, dry and mealy; nutlets three or 
four, acute at the apex, broader and rounded at the base, ridged on 
the back with a low ridge, occasionally depressed on the inner sur- 
faces, 7 to 7.5 mm long and 4 to 4.5 mm wide, the broad prominent 
hypostyle extending to just below the middle of the nutlet. 

A shrub 3 to 4 m tall, with ascending stems covered at the base 
with scaly bark, ascending branches forming a compact head, and 
stout slightly zigzag glabrous branchlets light orange-green when 
they first appear, bright chestnut-brown, lustrous and marked by 
large pale lenticels at the end of their first season and dull gray- 
brown the following year, and armed with numerous slender straight 
chestnut-brown shining spines 7 to 8 cm long. 

Open pastures in moist soil near Ogdensburg. J. Dunbar (no. 
49, type), June 12 and September 28, 1907. 

A slight depression which occurs on the inner faces of some of the 
nutlets indicates the relationship of this very distinct species with 
the Anomalae, but such depressions are not constant and in other 
characters it is more like the Rotundifoliae with which I have placed 
it rather than with the Anomalae. 


Crataegus praecoqua Sargent 
Rhodora V. 167 (1903). 
Grataeeus praecox Sargent. Rhodora III. 27 (not Loudon) (1902). 
Crown Point, Fort Ann; also in northern Illinois, Wisconsin 
and the Province of Quebec. 
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Crataegus spissa Sargent 


N. Y State Mus. Bul. 122. 122 (1908). 
North Elba. 


Crataegus chateaugayensis Sargent 
N. Y. State Mus. Bul. 122. 121 (1908). 
Near Chateaugay lake. 


Crataegus harryi Sargent 
N. Y. State Mus. Bul. 122. 124 (1908). 
Richmond, Canadice lake and Honeoye lake. 


Crataegus neo-baxteri Sargent 
N. Y State Mus. Bul. 122. 74 (1908). 
Tuscarora. 
ANOMALAE 
Crataegus saundersiana Sargent 
Ontario Nat. Sci. Bul. 4. 66 (1908). 
Palmyra; also in southern Ontario. 


Crataegus brachyloba Sargent 
N. Y. State Mus. Bul. 122. 75 (1908). 
Buffalo. 
Crataegus fallsiana n. sp. 


Leaves obovate to ovate, acuminate, gradually or abruptly nar- 
rowed at the entire base, sharply and often doubly serrate above, 
with straight glandular teeth and divided above the middle into 
four or five pairs of short acute lobes; nearly one-third grown when 
the flowers open about the roth of June and then yellow-green and. 
roughened above by short white hairs and paler and glabrous below, 
and at maturity glabrous, dark yellow-green on the upper surface, 
light yellow-green on the lower surface, 6 to 10 cm long and 5 to 7 
cm wide, with stout midribs and slender primary veins; pétioles 
slender, wing-margined at the apex, glabrous, dark red in the 
autumn, 3 to 4 cm in length. Flowers 3 cm in diameter, on long 
slender glabrous pedicels, in wide lax mostly 6~-10-flowered 
corymbs, the elongated lower peduncles from the axils of upper 
leaves; calyx-tube narrowly obconic, glabrous, its lobes gradually 
narrowed to the base, long, slender, acuminate, entire or slightly 
dentate near the middle, glabrous on the outer surface, villose on 
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the inner surface, reflexed after anthesis; stamens twenty; anthers 
rose color; styles three to five. Fruit ripening the end of Septem- 
ber on drooping pedicels, subglobose, truncate at the ends, slightly 
angled, scarlet, lustrous, marked by small pale dots, 1.4 to 1.5 cm 
in diameter; calyx little enlarged with a deep narrow cavity, and 
spreading and erect lobes often deciduous from the ripe fruit; 
flesh orange color, of good flavor; nutlets three to five, rounded at 
the ends, broader at the base than at the apex, ridged on the back 
with a wide grooved ridge, slightly and irregularly depressed on the 
inner faces, 7 to 8 mm long and 4 to 5 mm wide, the prominent 
hypostyle extending to below the middle of the nutlet. 

An arborescent shrub or small tree sometimes 7 m high, with a 
stem 15 cm in diameter at the base, bark covered with small dark 
gray-brown scales, stout pale gray branches, and slender slightly 
zigzag branchlets light orange-color when they first appear, becom- 
ing light chestnut-brown, lustrous, and marked by numerous pale 
lenticels at the end of their first season, and armed with stout 
straight or slightly curved chestnut-brown shining spines 3.5 to 4.5 
cm long. 

Top of Falls hill south of the Mohawk at Little Falls, J. V. Ha- 
berer (no. 2464, type), June 12, 1912; Haberer, Dunbar and Sar- 
gent, September 27, 1912. 


Crataegus dunbarii Sargent 


Proc. Rochester Acad. Sci. IV. 126 (1903); N. Y. State Mus. Bul. 122. 
76 (1908). 
Rochester, Hemlock lake, Adams Basin and Buffalo. 


Crataegus inopinata Sargent 
N. Y. State Mus. Bul. 122, 108 (1908). 
Coopers Plains. 


Crataegus scabrida Sargent 

Rhodora III. 29 (1901) ; Silva N. Am. XIII. 133, t. 677; N. Y State Mus. 
Bul. 122. 76 (1908). 

Albany, Little Falls, New Hartford, Mohawk, near Utica, Hem- 
lock lake, Belfast; also in New England, the Province of Quebec 
and southern Ontario. 

Crataegus affinis Sargent 
Ontario Nat. Sci. Bul. 4. 71 (1908). 
Piseco, Hamilton co.; also near Toronto, Ontario. 
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Crataegus misella n. sp. 


Leaves rhombic to obovate, acuminate and long-pointed at the 
apex, gradually narrowed and cuneate at the entire base, finely 
doubly serrate above with straight glandular teeth, and divided 
~ above the middle into three or four pairs of small acuminate spread- 
ing lobes; nearly fully grown when the flowers open at the end of 
May and then thin, yellow-green, roughened above by short white 
hairs and glabrous below, and at maturity thin, yellow-green, scab- 
rate on the upper surface, paler on the lower surface, 5 to 6 cm 
long and 3.5 to 4 cm wide, with slender midribs, and thin primary 
veins extending obliquely to the points of the lobes; petioles slender, 
narrowly wing-margined at the apex, villose on the upper side while 
young, soon glabrous, 2 to 2.5 cm in length; leaves on vigorous | 
shoots narrowed and rounded at the base, coarsely serrate, more 
deeply lobed and sometimes 6 cm long and 5 cm wide. Flowers 1.5 
to 1.7 cm in diameter, on slender slightly villose pedicels, in 6—15- 
flowered corymbs, the lower peduncles from the axils of upper 
leaves ; calyx-tube narrowly obconic, glabrous or slightly villose, the 
lobes slender, acuminate, glandular-dentate, glabrous on the outer, 
villose on the inner surface, reflexed after anthesis; stamens five to 
seven; anthers rose color; styles three or four, surrounded at the 
base by a ring of pale hairs. Fruit ripening the middle of Septem- 
ber on red pedicels, in erect clusters, short-oblong, rounded at the 
ends, crimson, marked by small pale dots, 1.2 cm long and I cm in 
diameter; calyx little enlarged with a deep cavity pointed in the 
bottom, and spreading closely appressed lobes; flesh thin, yellow, 
firm and bitter; nutlets three or four, rounded at the ends, broader 
at the base than at the apex, rounded and ridged on the back with a 
broad high ridge, usually irregularly depressed on the inner faces, 
6 to 7 mm long and 3 to 4 mm wide, the narrow hypostyle extend- 
ing nearly to the base of the nutlet. 

A shrub 3 to 4 m high, with ascending stems and branches, and 
slender glabrous slightly zigzag branchlets tinged with red and 
marked by pale lenticels when they first appear, becoming chestnut- 
brown and lustrous at the end of their first season and dull gray- 
brown the following year, and armed with stout slightly curved 
chestnut-brown shining spines 4 to 5 cm long. 

On hillsides in clay soil, near Belfast, Allegany county; Baxter 
and Dewing (no. 216, type), September 14, 1904, May 28 and Sep- 
tember 17, 1905. 
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Crataegus asperifolia Sargent 
Rhodora III 31 (1901); N. Y. State Mus. Bul. 105. 64 (1906). 

Near Albany, Little Falls, Buffalo, Coopers Plains; also in New 
England, southern Ontario and the Province of Quebec. 

Crataegus singularis Sargent, N. Y. State Mus) Bap 
122. 106 (1908), with more deeply lobed leaves can not otherwise be 
distinguished from Crataegus asperifolia and probably 
should be referred to that species. 


Crataegus repulsans Sargent 
N. Y. State Mus. Bul. 122. 107 (1908) « 
Coopers Plains. 


Crataegus floridula Sargent 
N. Y. State Mus. Bul. 122. 126 (1908). 

Piseco. 

Crataegus knieskerniana n. sp. 

Glabrous with the exception of the hairs on the young leaves and 
calyx-lobes. Leaves ovate, acuminate, cuneate at the entire base, 
coarsely doubly serrate above with straight glandular teeth, and di- 
vided into five or six pairs of narrow acuminate lateral lobes ; about 
one-third grown when the flowers open the end of May and then 
thin, dark yellow-green and roughened above by short white hairs 
and pale bluish green and glabrous below, and at maturity thin, 
yellow-green, smooth and lustrous on the upper surface, paler on 
the lower surface, 6 to 7 cm long and 4.5 to 5 cm wide, with thin 
midribs, and slender primary veins extending obliquely to the points 
of the lobes; pedicels slender, slightly wing-margined at the apex, 
red in the autumn, 2.5 to 3 cm in length; leaves on vigorous shoots 
ovate, acuminate, rounded, subcordate or occasionally cuneate at the 
broad base, coarsely serrate, more deeply lobed, 8 to 9 cm long and 
wide with glandular petioles. Flowers 1.5 to 1.8 cm in diameter, on 
long slender pedicels, in wide lax mostly 10-13-flowered corymbs, the 
thin much elongated lower peduncles from the axils of upper leaves ; 
calyx-tube narrowly obconic, the lobes long, slender, acuminate, 
entire, slightly dentate near the middle, glabrous on the outer, vil- 
lose on the inner surface, reflexed after anthesis; stamens. ten; 
anthers rose color; styles three or four. Fruit ripening in October 
on slender drooping pedicels, short-oblong, rounded at the ends, 
scarlet, lustrous, marked by large pale dots, 1.3 to 1.4 cm long, I to 
1.1 cm in diameter; calyx little enlarged, with a deep narrow cavity 
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pointed in the bottom and spreading closely appressed lobes; flesh 
thin, yellow, dry and mealy; nutlets three or four, pointed at the 
apex, broader and rounded at the base, rounded and slightly ridged 
on the back, conspicuously depressed on the inner faces, 7 to 8 mm 
long and 4 to 5 mm wide, the narrow hypostyle extending nearly to 
the base of the nutlet. 

A broad-topped shrub 2 to 4 m high, with stout stems covered with 
dark gray bark, and slender only slightly zigzag branchlets, light 
orange-brown and marked by pale lenticels when they first appear, 
becoming dark chestnut-brown and lustrous at the end of their first 
season and dull brown the following year, and armed with many 
slender straight or slightly curved chestnut-brown shining spines 
3.5 to 5 cm long. 

In gravelly soil along the top of the cliffs of West Canada creek 
north of East Herkimer; J. V. Haberer (no. 2524, type), May 28 
and October 3, 1912. 

This species differs from the other described species of Anomalae 
in the broad rounded or subcordate base of the leaves on the vigor- 
ous shoots. It is named in memory of Peter D. Knieskern (1798- 
1871), at one time a resident of Oriskany, New York, author of 
“A Catalogue of the Plants found in Oneida County,” “an inde- 
fatigable collector, a keen observer, unsurpassed by few botanists 
in his knowledge of the plants of the region in which he resided.” 


TOMENTOSAE 
Crataegus tomentosa Linnaeus 
Spec. 467 (1753). Sargent, Silva N. Am. IV. tor, t. 183. 
Watervliet, near Elmira, Ithaca, Chapinville, Hemlock lake, Coop- 
ers Plains, Geneseo, Buffalo, Salamanca; also to Missouri and North 


Carolina. 
Crataegus efferata Sargent 


N. Y. State Mus Bul. 122. 128 (1908). 
Hemlock lake. 
Crataegus diversa Sargent 
N. Y. State Mus. Bul. 122. 109 (1908). 
Coopers Plains. 


Crataegus finitima Sargent 
N. Y. State Mus. Bul. 122. 78 (1908). 
Ithaca, near Utica, Belfast, Tuscarora and Niagara Falls. 
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Crataegus spinifera Sargent 
N Y. State Mus. Bul. 122. 118 (1908). 
Canandaigua, Coopers Plains and Hemlock lake. 


Crataegus menandiana Sargent 
N. Y. State Mus. Bul. 105. 68 (1906). 

Albany. 

Crataegus structilis Ashe 

Jour. Elisha Mitchell Sci. Soc. XIX. 12 (1903). Sargent, N. Y. State 
Mus. Bul. 122. 77 (1908). 

Chapinville, Rochester, Hemlock lake, Coopers Plains, Sala- 
manca; also in eastern Pennsylvania, southern Ontario and in 
Michigan. 

Crataegus comans Sargent 
N. Y. State Mus. Bul. 122 112 (1908). 


Coopers Plains. 


Crataegus truculenta n. sp. 


Leaves obovate, acuminate, gradually narrowed to the entire base, 
finely doubly serrate above with straight glandular teeth, and divided 
above the middle into four to six pairs of small broad acute lobes; 
nearly fully grown when the flowers open the first week of June 
and then yellow-green and scabrate above, paler and soft pubescent 
below, and at maturity thick, dark yellow-green and nearly smooth 
on the upper surface, pale yellow-green and slightly villose along 
the thin midribs and primary veins on the lower surface, 5.5 to 6 cm 
long and 3.5 to 4 cm wide; petioles slender, wing-margined at the 
apex, villose on the upper side early in the season, becoming glab- 
rous, I to 1.2 cm in length; leaves on vigorous shoots broadly ovate 
to elliptical, acuminate, gradually narrowed and rounded or cuneate 
at the base, more coarsely serrate and more deeply lobed, and 6.5 
to 8 cm long and 6 to 6.5 cm wide, their petioles stout, broadly wing- 
margined to below the middle, 1 to 1.2 cm in length. Flowers 1.2 
to I.4 cm in diameter, on long slender villose pedicels, in wide 
20-25-flowered corymbs, the much elongated lower peduncles from 
the axils of upper leaves; calyx-tube narrowly obconic, coated at 
the base with long white hairs, the lobes long, broad, acuminate, 
laciniately divided, glabrous on the outer surface, slightly villose 
on the inner surface, reflexed after anthesis; stamens twenty; 
anthers yellow; styles two or three. Fruit on erect-nearly glabrous 
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pedicles, in board 5-15-fruited clusters, subglobose, dark red, 
marked by large pale dots, 7 to 8 mm in diameter ; calyx prominent, 
with a wide shallow cavity broad in the bottom, and spreading and 
reflexed enlarged persistent lobes; flesh thin, firm and dry; nutlets 
two or three, pointed at the apex, rounded at the base, ridged on 
the back with a broad grooved ridge, penetrated on the inner faces 
by deep narrow cavities, 6 to 7 mm long and 3 to 5 mm wide. 

A shrub 4 to 5 m high, with erect gray stems and branches, and 
slender, glabrous branchlets tinged with red and marked by pale 
lenticels when they first appear, becoming bright chestnut-brown 
and lustrous, and armed with numerous slender straight or slightly 
curved dark chestnut-brown shining spines 3.5 to 6 cm long. 

In thickets in heavy clay soil, near Belfast, Allegany county, 
Baxter and Dewing (no. 214, type), May 30, 1903, September 14, 
1904, September 19, 1905. 


Crataegus ambrosia Sargent 


N. Y. State Mus. Bul. 105. 69 (1906). 
Albany. 


Crataegus rhombifolia Sargent 
Rhodora V. 183 (1903); N. Y. State Mus. Bul. 105. 71 (1906). 
Crown Point, Whitehall, near Albany; also in western and south- 
ern New England. 


Crataegus deweyana Sargent 
Proc. Rochester Acad. Sci. IV. 133 (1903). 
Ithaca, Rochester, Rush, Portage, Castile and Silver Springs. 


Crataegus cupulifera Sargent 


Proc. Rochester Acad. Sci. IV. 129 (1903). 
Crataegus simulans Sargent. N. Y. State Mus. Bul. 122. 125 (1908). 


Chapinville, Rochester, Hemlock lake and Coopers Plains. 


Crataegus balkwillii Sargent 
Ontario Nat. Sci. Bul. 4. 80 (1908). 
Chapinville; also in southern Ontario. 


Crataegus microsperma Sargent 
Ontario Nat. Sci. Bul. 4. 82 (1908) 
Little Falls, Coopers Plains; also in southern Ontario. 
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Crataegus flagrans Sargent 
N. Y. State Mus. Bul. 105. 71 (1906). 
North Greenbush. 


Crataegus venustula Sargent 
NEY States iis mls 12 25e70m (rods): 
Niagara Falls, Buffalo; also in southern Ontario. 


Crataegus laneyi Sargent 
Trees and Shrubs. I. 5, t. 3 (1902); Proc. Rochester Acad. Sci. IV. 136 
(1903). 
Near Herkimer, Rochester and Coopers Plains. 


Crataegus succulenta Link 
Handbook II. 76 (1811). Sargent, Silva N. Am. XIII. 139, t. 131. 
Chapinville, Rochester, Belfast, Niagara Falls, Buffalo, Palmyra, 
Salamanca; also in southern New England, eastern and western 
Pennsylvania and southern Ontario. 


Crataegus gemmosa Sargent 
Bot. Gazette XX XIII. 119 (1902) ; Silva N. Am. XXIII. 141, t. 686; N. Y. 
State Mus. Bul. 105. 72 (1906). 
Near Albany, Rochester, Hemlock lake; also in southern Ontario, 
Ohio and Michigan. 


Crataegus calvinii Sargent 
N. Y. State Mus. Bul. 122. 81 (1908). 
Chapinville and Canandaigua. 


Crataegus sonnenbergensis n. sp. 

Leaves obovate, abruptly narrowed and acute at the apex, gradu- 
ally narrowed and cuneate at the entire base, finely often doubly 
serrate above with straight teeth pointing toward the apex of the 
leaf, and slightly and irregularly divided above the middle into short 
acute lobes; more than half grown when the flowers open during 
the first week in June and then thin, glabrous and lustrous above 
and pale and covered below with short soft hairs most abundant on 
the midribs and veins, and at maturity 6 to 7 cm long and 4.5 to 
5 cm wide, thick, dark blue-green and lustrous on the upper surface, 
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pale blue-green and still slightly villose below along the prominent 
midribs, and six to eight pairs of thin conspicuous primary veins 
extending obliquely to above the middle of the leaf; petioles stout, 
narrowly wing-margined often to below the middle, tinged with 
red late in the season, 1.5 to 2.5 cm in length. Flowers 1.5 cm 
in diameter, on long slender villose pedicels, in lax few-flowered 
slightly hairy corymbs, the lower peduncles from the axils of upper 
leaves ; calyx-tube narrowly obconic, covered with long pale hairs, 
the lobes slender, acuminate, glandular-serrate, glabrous on the 
outer, puberulous on the inner surface, reflexed after anthesis; 
stamens twenty ; anthers pink; styles two. Fruit ripening the middle 
of October, on long slender red pedicels slightly villose near the apex, 
subglobose to short-oblong, crimson, lustrous, about 1 cm in diam- 
eter; calyx little enlarged, with a deep narrow cavity pointed in 
the bottom, the lobes generally deciduous from the ripe fruit; flesh 
yellow, becoming soft and succulent when the fruit is fully ripe; 
nutlets two, rounded at the obtuse ends, ridged on the back with a 
low rounded ridge, about 5 mm long and 3 mm wide, penetrated 
on the inner face by deep narrow cavities. 

An arborescent shrub with stems spreading into great clumps, 
5 to 10 m high, 30 cm in diameter and covered with very dark 
brown bark broken into small closely appressed scales, ascending 
branches, and slender glabrous branchlets pale yellow-green early 
in the season, becoming bright reddish brown before autumn, and 
armed with stout slightly curved spines 4 to 5 cm long. 

Open pastures in heavy soil on Sonnenberg, the beautiful Thomp- 
son estate at Canandaigua, Ontario county; R. H. Slavin (no. 51, 
type), June 3 and October 15, 1909. 


Crataegus frutescens Sargent 
N. Y. State Mus. Bul. 122. 113 (1908). 
Coopers Plains. 


Crataegus honeoyensis Sargent 
N. Y. State Mus. Bul. 122. 129 (1908). 
Honeoye lake, Hemlock lake and Campbell. 


Crataegus admiranda Sargent 
N. Y. State Mus. Bul. 122. 80 (1908). 
Niagara Falls. 
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Crataegus spinea n. sp. 


Glabrous with the exception of the hairs on the inner surface of 
the calyx-lobes. Leaves rhombic, acute at the ends, finely serrate, 
often only above the middle, with straight glandular teeth, and 
slightly divided into three or four pairs of broad acuminate lobes; 
nearly fully grown when the flowers open at the end of May and 
then light yellow-green above and pale blue-green below, and at 
maturity thick, dark green and lustrous on the upper surface, pale 
on the lower surface, 4 to 5 cm long and 2 to 3 cm wide, with 
prominent midribs and veins deeply impressed on the upper side; 
petioles slender, wing-margined nearly to the base, 7 to 10 mm in 
length. Flowers 1.3 to 1.8 cm in diameter, on long slender pedicels, 
in lax 15-22-flowered corymbs, the elongated lower peduncles 
from the axils of upper leaves; calyx-tube narrowly obconic, the 
lobes gradually narrowed from the base, wide, acuminate, laciniately 
glandular-serrate, reflexed after anthesis; stamens twenty; anthers 
small, rose color; styles two to four, mostly two or three. Fruit 
on erect pedicels, in broad clusters, subglobose to short-oblong, dark 
red, lustrous, marked by dark spots, 6 to 7 mm in diameter; calyx 
prominent with a short tube, a wide shallow cavity pointed in the 
bottom, and reflexed persistent lobes dark red on the upper side 
below the middle; flesh yellow, dry and mealy; nutlets usually two 
or three, rounded at the ends, ridged on the back with a narrow 
rounded ridge, penetrated on the inner faces by long deep narrow 
cavities, 4 to 4.5 mm long and 3 to 3.5 mm wide, the narrow hypo- 
style extending to the middle of the nutlet. 

A round-headed shrub 3 to 4 m high, with stout stems spreading 
into large clumps and covered at the base with dark gray-brown 
checkered bark, ascending branches, and stout nearly straight branch- 
lets orange-green and marked by large pale lenticels when they first 
appear, becoming light chestnut-brown and lustrous at the end of 
their first season and dull red-brown the following year, and armed 
with numerous slender straight dark chestnut-brown shining spines 
5 to 7 cm long. 

Low moist hillsides near Campbell; G. D. Cornell (no. 124, type), 
October 5, 1907, May 26, 1908. 


Crataegus halliana Sargent 
N. Y. State Mus.« Bul. 105. 73 (1906). 


Near Albany. 
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Crataegus conspicua Sargent 
N. Y. State Mus. Bul. 105. 74 (1906). 
Near Albany; also in western Vermont. 


Crataegus beckiana Sargent 
N. Y. State Mus. Bul. 105. 75 (1906). 
North Greenbush. 


Crataegus ogdensburgensis n. sp. 


Leaves ovate to obovate, acute or acuminate, gradually nar- 
rowed and concave-cuneate at the entire base, sharply doubly 
serrate above with straight glandular teeth, and slightly divided 
above the middle into small acuminate lobes; fully grown when 
the flowers open in the first week of June and then thin, yellow- 
green, covered above by soft hairs and slightly villose along the 
midribs and veins below, and at maturity thick, dark green, 
smooth and lustrous on the upper surface, pale and nearly 
glabrous on the lower surface, 5 to 7 cm long and 4 to 5 cm wide, 
with stout rose colored midribs, and slender primary veins ex- 
tending obliquely to the points of the lobes; petioles stout, wing- 
margined to the base, slightly villose on the upper side early in 
the season, soon becoming glabrous, 1 to 1.5 cm in length; sti- 
pules lanceolate, acuminate, slightly falcate, glandular-serrate, 
often persistent until the flowers open; leaves on vigorous shoots 
broadly ovate, often 9 to 10 cm long and 6 to 7 cm wide. Flowers 
1.5 to 1.7 cm in diameter, on long slender slightly villose pedicels, 
in wide lax mostly 16-18-flowered corymbs, the lower peduncles 
from the axils of upper leaves; calyx-tube narrowly obconic, the 
lobes broad, long-acuminate, laciniately glandular-serrate, glab- 
rous on the outer surface, villose on the inner surface, reflexed 
after anthesis; stamens ten; anthers pale pink; styles two or 
three. Fruit ripening the end of September on long pedicels, in 
wide drooping many-fruited clusters, subglobose to short-oblong, 
rounded at the ends, crimson, lustrous, marked by large pale 
dots, 9 to TI cm in diameter; calyx prominent, with a short tube, 
a wide shallow cavity pointed in the bottom, and reflexed closely 
appressed persistent lobes dark red on the upper side below the 
middle; flesh thick, soft and succulent; nutlets two or three, 
rounded at the ends, rounded and slightly ridged on the back, 
penetrated on the inner faces by short narrow cavities, 6 to 7 
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mm long and 3 to 3.5 mm wide, the narrow hypostyle extending 
to below the middle of the nutlet. 

A shrub 3 to 4 m high, with spreading ashy gray branches 
forming an open head, and stout slightly zigzag glabrous 
branchlets light orange-green when they first appear, becoming 
light chestnut-brown, lustrous and marked by pale lenticels at 
the end of their first season and unarmed or armed with occa- 
sional spines. 

Rich pastures near Ogdensburg; J. Dunbar (no. 71, type), 
September 28, 1907, June 5, 1908. 


Crataegus ferentaria Sargent 
Proc. Rochester Acad. Sci. IV: 135 (1903); N. Y. State Mus; Bullgas: 
77 (1906). 
Fort Ann, Albany, Frankfort, near Utica, Canandaigua, Roch- 
ester, Belfast, Coopers Plains, Buffalo; also in New England. 


Crataegus hystricina Ashe 
Bot. Gazette XXXV. 433 (1903). Sargent, N. Y. State Mus. Bul. 105. 
77 (1906). 
Near Albany; also in southern Connecticut. 


Crataegus macracantha Koehne 


Deutsche Dendr. 236 (1893). Sargent, Silva N. Am. XIII. 147, t. 689; Proc 
Rochester Acad. Sci. IV. 135 (1903). b¥ 


Ithaca, Rochester; also in New England and eastern Pennsyl- 
vania. 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATES 


Amanita ovoidea Bull. 
OVOID AMANITA 


t Plant with cap beginning to expand. About ™% natural size 
2 Half vertical section of a pileus. About ™% natural size 
3 Four spores x 400 
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‘ AMANITA OVOIDEA BULL. 
OVOID AMANITA 


Tricholoma chrysenteroides Pk. 


GOLDEN FLESH TRICHOLOMA 


I, 2 Immature plants 
3 Mature plant 
4 Old plant 
5 Vertical section of the upper part of an immature plant 
6 Four spores x 400 
128 
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TRICHOLOMA CHRYSENTEROIDES PK. 
GOLDEN FLESH TRICHOILOMA 


hw NHN A 


ON OU 


Russula ballouii Pk. 
BALLOU RUSSULA 


Plant showing upper surface of pileus and stem 

Plant showing both upper and lower surface of pileus and stem 
Vertical section showing half of the upper part of a plant 

Four spores x 400 


Tricholoma latum Pk. 


BROAD CAP TRICHOLOMA 


Immature plant 

Mature plant 

Vertical section of the upper part of an immature plant 
Four spores x 400 
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Fic. 1-4 Fic. 5-8 


RUSSULA BALLOUII PK. TRICHOLOMA LATUM Px. 
BALLOU RUSSULA BROAD CAP TRICHOLOMA 


- . ,‘ 


Plate X 
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Mycena splendidipes Pk. 
POISON MYCENA 


1 Tuft of three very young plants 
2 Immature plant 


3 Single mature plant 
4 Tuft of three mature plants and one very young plant 


5 Mature plants with very long stems 
6 Vertical section of the upper part of an immature plant 
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MYCENA SPLENDIDIPES PK. 
POISON MYCENA 


at i 
a 
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Achillea ptarmica, 23 
Aecidium hydnoideum, 34 
Agaricus campestris, 9 
Agrostis borealis, 34 
Amanita ovoidea, 23, 51 
plates, 126 
Anellaria separata, 23 
Anomalae, 53, 71, 113 
Aposphaeria fibriseda, 23 
Artemisia carruthii, 2 
dracunculoides, 23 
glauca, 23 
Arthonia quintaria, 23 
radiata, 23 
Asteromella asteris, 38 


Betula alba, 24 
Bolbitius vitellinus, 24 
Boletinus cavipes, 38 
Boletus retipes, 24 
scaber, 34 
subaureus rubroscriptus, 34 


Calosphaeria myricae, 24 
Calvatia rubroflava, 24 
Chestnut bark disease, 7 
Chrysothamnus pinifolius, 24 
Cladochytrium alismatis, 24 
Cladonia cristatella vestita, 34 
Clavaria grandis, 24 
obtusissima, 39 
minor, 34 
subcaespitosa, 39 
vermicularis, 24 
Clitopilus leptonia, 39 
subvilis, 40 
vilis, 40 
Coccineae, 65, 99 
Collema crispum, 24 
Collybia murina, 25 
Coronopus procumbens, 25 
Coryneum effusum, 40 
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Crataegus, 6, 9, 53-124 


acclivis, 65, 99 
acerba, 61, 92 
acuminata, 62, 94 
admiranda, 74, 121 
affinis, 72, 114 
ambrosia, 73, I19 
amoena, 56, 82 
anomala, 67, 105 
arcana, 56, 79 
arduennae, 53, 76 
aridula, 58, 88 
aristata, 56, 83 
ascendens, 62, 94 
asperifolia, 72, 116 
balkwillii, 73, 119 
barbara, 55, 78 
barryana, 61, 93 
beata, 56, 80 
beckiana, 75, 123 
beckwithae, 91 
bella, 63, 96 
benigna, 65, 98 
bissellii, 69, 108 
boothiana, 62, 94 
brachyloba, 71, 113 
brevipes, 59, 88 
bronxensis, 58, 8 
brownietta, 55, 7 
caesariata, 69, 108 
calvinii, 74, 120 

casta, 57, 86 

celsa, 54, 76 

cerasina, 54, 76 
champlainensis, 67, 104 
chateaugayensis, 7I, 113 
claytoniana, 64, 98 
clintoniana, 57, 87 
cognata, 57, 86 
colorata, 61, 92 
comans, 73, 118 
compta, 60, 92 
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Crataegus (continued) 
conferta, 64, 98 
congestiflora, 60, 92 
conjuncta, 58, 87 
conspecta, 57, 85 
conspicua, 75, 123 
contortifolia, 67, 104 
cornellii, 68, 107 
cruda, 61, 92 
crus-galli, 53, 75 
cupulifera, 73, 119 
dayana, 66, IoI 
deltoides, 59, 890 
delucida, 63, 95 
demissa, 63, 95 
desueta, 55, 78 
deweyana, 73, I19 
dewingii, 55, 77 
diffusa, 60, 9I 
dilatata, 68, 106 
dissociabilis, 61, 92 
dissona, 59, 88 
divergens, 69, 108 
diversa, 73, I17 
dodgei, 69, 108 
dunbarii, 7I, 114 
durobrivensis, 68, 107 
eastmaniana, 55, 77 
eatoniana, 55, 78 
edsonii, 64, 98 
efferia. 72) Tig 
ellwangeriana, 67, 104 
exclusa, 67, 105 
exornata, 59, 88 
faliSiana, 71, ola 
ferentaria, 75, 124 
finitima, 73, 117 
flabellata, 66, 104 
flagrans, 74, 120 
floridula, 72, 116 
foetida, 69, 107 
foliata, 61, 92 
formosa, 57, 86 
{rutescens, 74, 121 
fucata, 63, 96 
fulleriana, 68, 106 
gemmosa, 74, 120 
geneseensis, 54, 76 
genialis, 63, 96 
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Crataegus (continued) 


gilbertiana, 66, 101 
glaucophylla, 62, 95 
gloriosa, 66, IoI 
gracilipes, 25, 64, 98 
gracilis, 57, 83 
habererii, 64, 98 
hadleyana, 62, 93 
halliana, 74, 122 
lnelininval, As, Fft, iies: 


helderbergensis, 9, 54, 76 


holmesiana, 65, 99 
honeoyensis, 74, 121 
howeana, 57, 83 
hudsonica, 68, 107 
huntiana, 68, I05 
hystricina, 75, 124, 
ignea, 62, 93 
illuminata, 70, 108 
implicata, 59, 89 
inopinata, 7I, I14 
insignata, 63, 96 
intricata, 68, 107 
inusitula, 59, 88 
irrasa, 67, 103 
knieskerniana, 72, 116 
laneyi, 74, 120 
latiflora, 57, 83 
leiophylla, 57, 87 
lennoniana, 58, 87 
leptopoda, 25, 64, 96 
letchworthiana, 66, 101 
limosa, 66, 104 
livingstoniana, 25, 60, QI 
lobulata, 65, 100 
longipedunculata, 58, 87 
luminosa, 65, 99 
macauleyae, 70, I10 
macera, 25, 60, OI 
macracantha, 75, 124 
macrocalyx, 57, 87 
maineana, 60, 90 
maligna, 70, II! 
maribella, 70, 109 
matura, 63, 95 
mellita, 65, 99 
menandiana, 73, 118 
microsperma, 74, 119 
misella, 72, I15 
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Crataegus (continued) 


modesta, 69, 107 
neo-baxteri, 71, I13 
nescia, 62, 95 
notabilis, 54, 76 
noveboracensis, 70, I10 
numerosa, 61, 92 
oblita, 56, 79 
obstipa, 56, 80 
ogdensburgensis, 75, 123 
opulens, 60, 90 
ornata, 63, 96 
ovatifolia, 59, 88 
paineana, 64, 97 
pallescens, 56, 81 
parviflora, 64, 98 
Ppausiaca, 55, 78 
peckii, 69, 108 
pedicellata, 66, 100 
pelacris, 56, 82 
pellecta, 57, 84 
pentandra, 63, 96 
perrara, 67, 103 
persimilis, 54, 76 
perspicabilis, 60, 90 
placida, 58, 87 
plana, 50, 88 

polita, 66, Ior 
praecoqua, 70, II2 
pringlei, 65, 100 
procera, 25 
proctoriana, 70, I10 
prominens, 56, 83 
promissa, 60, 92 

_ pruinosa, 56, 79 
puberis, 70, IIo 
pulchra, 58, 88 
punctata, 54, 76 
radians, 68, 106 
radiata, 58, 87 
ramosa, 57, 84 
recta, 63, 96 
repulsans, 72, 116 
rhombifolia, 73, 119 
robbinsiana, 58, 88 
robesoniana, 67, 105 
robusta, 54, 76 
rotundifolia, 69, 108 
rubicunda, 63, 96 
rubrocarnea, 62, 95 


Crataegus (concluded) 
rubro-lutea, 57, 86 
russata, 57, 85 
saundersiana, 71, I13 
scabrida, 72, I14 
scitula, 57, 84 
seclusa, 59, 890 
sejuncta, 66, IOI 
slavinii, 62, 94 


sonnenbergensis, 74, 120 


spathifolia, 62, 95 
spinea, 74, 122 
spinifera, 73, 118 
spissa, 70, 113 
steubenensis, 66, 103 
stolonifera, 64, 98 
streeterae, 63, 95 
strigosa, 60, OI 
structilis, 73, 118 
suavis, 62, 94 
succulenta, 74, 120 
tardipes, 66, IoI 
tenella, 62, 95 
tenuiloba, 64, 98 
tomentosa, 72, 117 
tortuosa, 60, 92 
truculenta, 73, 118 
uncta, 58, 87 
urbica, 67, 105 
uticaensis, 65, 99 
venustula, 74, 120 
verecunda, 68, 107 
verrucalis, 70, 110 
vivida, 66, IOI 
xanthophylla, 60, 91 


Creonectria ochroleuca, 2 


Crus-galli, 53, 75 
Cynanchum nigrum, 34 


Cytospora chrysosperma, 35 


Diaporthe castaneti, 25 
parasitica, 7 

Diatrype tumidella, 4o 

Diatrypella favacea, 25 


Didymella asterinoides, 26 


Dilatatae, 68, 106 
Dothidea baccharidis, 26 


Eccilia regularis, 41 
Edible fungi, 6, 51 


135 


136 


Entoloma fuliginarium, 42 
fumosonigrum, 42 
melaniceps, 42 

Escholtzia californica, 26 

Explanation of plates, 125-32 


Flammula brunneodisca, 42 
graveolens, 26 
sphagnicola, 43 
spumosa unicolor, 35 
Fomitiporia prunicola, 35 
f. betulicola, 35 
Fungi, edible, 6, 51; extralimital, 
new species, 6, 38-50; poisonous, 
52 


Habenaria fimbriata, 35 
Helicopsis punctata, 26 
Heliomyces pruninosipes, 26 
Helminthosporium fuscum, 27 
Hydnum crinale, 27 
laevigatum, 27 
subcrinale, 27 
Hygrophorus ruber, 2 
Hysteriographium acerinum, 43 


Ilex monticola, 35 
Inocybe asterospora, 27 
castanea, 44 
castaneoides, 43 
excoriata, 27 
radiata, 27 
Intricatae, 68, I07 


Jeffersonia diphylla, 35 


Leatherwood or leatherbark, 7-8 
Lenzites trabea, 27 

Leptonia euchlora, 28 

Lonicera hirsuta, 36 
Lophiostoma sieversiae, 44 


Macrophoma juniperina, 28 
Malus glaucescens, 28 
Maple trees, injuries to, 7 
Marasmius trullisatipes, 44 
Medioximae, 59, 88 

Molles, 67, 104 

Monilia sidalceae, 45 
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Morels, g 
Mushrooms, 9 
Mycena, poison, 52 
plate, 132 
Mycena flavifolian, 28 
splendidipes, 28, 52 
Diate 132 


Nectria aureofulva, 25 
depauperata, 25 
ochroleuca, 25 
pallida, 25 

Nolanea aethiops, 45 
multiformis, 45 


Opegrapha herpetica, 29 


Penicillium hypomycetes, 29 

Pestalozzia truncata, 29 

Phialea anomala, 29 

Pholiota cerasina, 36 

Phoma asclepiadea, 30 
semiimmersa, 30 

Phyllosticta mahoniaecola, 30 
rhoicola, 30 

Picea canadensis, 36 

Placodium camptidium, 30 

Plants, added to herbarium, 5, 6, 
I0-I3; contributors and _ their 
contributions, 5, 6, 14-22; new 
species of extralimital fungi, 6, 
38-50; remarks and observations, 
6, 34-37; species not before re- 
ported, 5, 6, 23-33; specimens col- 
lected; 5 

Plates, explanation of, 125-32 

Pleurotus ostreatus magnificus, 36 
tessulatus, 30 

Poisonous fungi, 52 

Polycephalum aurantiacum, 46 
subaurantiacum, 46 

Polyporus dryadeus, 30 

Polystichum braunii, 36 

Pruinosae, 55, 79 

Psilocybe cystidiosa, 46 
graveolens, 47 

Puccina urticae, 30 

Punctatae, 54, 76 
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Ramularia anomala, 47 Tricholoma, broad cap, 31 
Riccardia sinuata, 30 plate, 130 
Rotundifoliae, 69, 108 golden-flesh, 51 
Russula, ballou’s, 31 plate, 128 

plate, 130 Tricholoma chrysenteroides, 51 
Russula ballouii, 31 plate, 128 

plate, 130 latum, 31 

plate, 130 

Sargent, C. S., preparation of key piperatum, 32 

to species of Crataegus, 6 subpulverulentum, 32 
Seligeria pusilla, 37 sulphureum, 52 
Senecio robbinsil, 37 Trillium grandiflorum, 37 


Septoria margaritaceae, 31 
polemonii, 48 
polemonioides, 48 

Serapias helleborine, 37 


Urophlyctis major, 32 


Silene dichotoma, 31 Vermicularia hysteriiformis, 32 
Sphaerella asterinoides, 26 Verrucaria muralis, 33 
sacchari, 48 papularis, 33 
saccharoides, 48 Vicia hirsuta, 33 


Sphaeria ochroleuca, 25 
Sporotrichum atropurpureum, 48 
Stropharia umbilicata, 49 


Volvaria parvula, 50 
perplexa, 49 


Tenuifoliae, 61, 93 Wicopy, 7-8 


Thorn bushes, 6, 9 
Tomentosae, 53, 72, I17 Zygodesmus avellanus, 33 
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REPORT OF THE STATE BOTANIST 1913 


(During the past year the work of the office has practically passed 
into the hands of Dr H. D. House, assistant in botany, who has pre- 
pared this report.) 


Noteworthy contributions. Specimens of ten species of Cra- 
taegus have been added to the herbarium. These were collected 
by Dr J. V. Haberer, in central New York, and are the cotypes 
of species described by Prof. C. S. Sargent in the report for 1912. 
Nearly all the 218 known species of Crataegus in this State are now 
represented by specimens in the herbarium. Doctor Haberer has 
also contributed four new species of Antennaria, to be described 
later by Dr E. L. Greene of Washington, D. C., a specialist upon 
that group. Doctor Haberer’s set of plants also includes several 
* other species either new to the State or new to central New York. 
Mr A. Olsson of Gloversville has collected and presented to the 
herbarium a large number of Fulton county plants containing 
several additions to the flora of the State and to Fulton county, 
the most interesting being a small orchid, Ophrys australis 
(Lindl.) House. 

Dry weather damage to maples. About the middle of July 
several inquiries were received concerning damage to maple foliage. 
The first noticeable effect was a bronzing of the leaves, followed 
by the withering and death of the leaves, when they turned brown 
but remained attached to the limbs, thus causing a very unsightly 
appearance. Most of the complaints apparently considered the 
damage due to either fungus or insect enemies of the tree. By 
the last of July the damage seems to have been generally noticed 
on shade and park maples throughout most of the State. A per- 
sonal examination of some of the badly affected trees in towns of 

[5] 
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the central part of the State and about Albany resulted in an ex- 
planation of the damage. 

July was ushered in by about ten days of unusually hot weather, 
following a considerable period of drought, with high temperatures 
prevailing on some days. While the week of July 6th was a little 
cooler, the drought continued, and in fact the precipitation for the 
entire summer was far below normal. On July 12th and 13th there 
occurred a strong, hot and dry west and southwest wind, which 
continued with greater or less strength for several days. 

The maple is well known as a very shallow rooted tree and the 
effect of the dry wind upon transpiration in the leaves is very 
marked in the case of any tree. It is apparent that the period of 
drought preceding the early part of July had reduced the available 
water of the soil to a minimum, so that the factors favoring trans- 
piration (that is, dry, hot winds) which followed, greatly exceeded 
the power of the trees to absorb water from the soil which was 
actually deficient in moisture. Such a condition of affairs was 
particularly active in the case of maples along streets, highways, 
in parks or other situations where the soil was not protected from 
drying out by litter or undergrowth. 

The leaves of the maple being unable to maintain the high rate of 
transpiration necessary under such conditions, were susceptible to 
the chemical activity of the sun’s rays, causing the bronzing effect, 
a chemical change of the cell contents, somewhat analogous to what 
takes place normally in autumn when the leaves turn to shades of | 
red or yellow. In many cases this state was followed by withering 
and death of the leaves, as sufficient moisture was not available to 
revive the leaves and to maintain their turgidity, which alone keeps 
them under ordinary conditions from collapsing. 

That the dry weather and dry winds mentioned were responsible 
for the widespread damage seems probable also from the fact that 
the trees in situations of permanently damp soil, as in deep wood- 
lands, suffered little or not at all; and of the trees affected, the 
greatest damage seems to have been on the side exposed most 
directly to the wind. Elms, having deeper-going roots, did not 
suffer so much as the maples, although considerable damage to their 
foliage was noticed in the case of some trees growing in dry soils. 
The leaves of the elm also possess a thicker epidermis and are 
better adapted by structure to withstand the factors like wind and 
heat which favor excessive transpiration and its subsequent damage. 

The injury to maple and elm foliage thus noted is not likely to 
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be permanent, nor is it likely that the trees thus affected will suffer 
from more than a slight setback. The damage consists chiefly in 
the unsightly appearance of the foliage. Local and even widespread 
occurrence of this sort of damage has frequently been reported 
in former years but not with such severity as during the summer 
of 1913. . 

A new fungus enemy of the maple. Several ornamental sugar 
maples at Glen Cove were observed by Mr F. E. Willets to be 
suffering from an attack of a fungus which caused the death of 
numerous twigs and branches, so that by August the trees were 
quite unsightly with the accumulation of dead twigs and brown 
leaves upon them. The fungus has been identified as Stegano- 
sporium piriforme (Hoff.) Cd., which is said to have been 
destructive to maples in a town in southern Minnesota at one time. 
It seems, however, not to have been previously noted in New York 
State. It is not usually regarded as a serious enemy of the maple 
and its destructive work at Glen Cove may be due to a combination 
of circumstances, not the least of which was the weakened con- 
dition of the trees due to the excessive and prolonged drought. 

Weather and fungi. Numerous observations in former years 
have led to the conclusion that unusually dry seasons were pro- 
ductive of but few forms of fleshy fungi, and Doctor Peck makes 
special comment upon the abundance and variety of fungi following 
a damp or rainy summer (Annual Report of State Botanist for 
1912, page g). The season of 1913 seems to furnish abundant sup- 
port to his conclusions for in most parts of the State few fleshy 
fungi developed during the summer, although numerous common 
ones appeared late in the fall and a large crop of field mushrooms 
followed favorable summer rains in most localities. Many corre- 
spondents have concurred in attributing the scarcity of fleshy species 
during the summer to the unusually dry weather. 

Condition of the collections. The collections having been moved 
to the new Museum quarters early in the year, much time was 
necessarily occupied in properly arranging the herbarium and dupli- 
cate specimens in the new metal cases. 

The collections of fungi made by the staff or received through 
contributions during the past year have been placed in cardboard 
boxes suitable for their reception and arranged in their proper 
places in the herbarium. The collections (345 in number) include 
55 specimens of fungi and 290 specimens of ferns and flowering 
plants, collected in the counties of Albany, Madison, Rensselaer, 
Oneida, Onondaga, Schenectady and St Lawrence. 
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Specimens were contributed from the counties of Fulton, Her- 
kimer, Monroe, Oneida, Onondaga, Queens, New York, Richmond, 
Washington and Wyoming. 

Correspondents have contributed extralimital specimens collected 
in Alabama, Canada, California, Colorado, Connecticut, District of 
Columbia, Illinois, Maryland, Minnesota, New Hampshire, New 
Jersey, North Carolina, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Utah, Washington, 
Wisconsin, Wyoming, and Porto Rico and Germany. 

The number of species of which specimens have been added to 
the herbarium from current collections and contributions is 837, 
of which 55 were not before represented in the State herbarium. 
Of these, 6 are considered new or hitherto undescribed species. 

In addition, 2622 specimens have been placed in pasteboard 
boxes, labeled and promptly incorporated into the herbarium from 
the stored material. The following synopsis shows the number 
of such specimens now added to the herbarium, but heretofore 
stored away in bundles and not easily accessible: 


NEW YORK EXTRALIMITAL 
Pie A ICACEACe cies as wists Sc he 4 ee spa als Rese 1160 203 
(DGB ICE ACE. 2 sctne wince vc res Saree ome Se eins 333 205 

WBBOICEACEAE Bettctee Gio ce acto o's cists snk wieee wom aus Ranier 260 140 
GENER ETAMTIES eahicce cen ont +6 ase onions se een 118 113 

tN eee ee on baie ise win tose eae 1871 751 


The total number of specimens added to the herbarium, from all 
sources, is therefore 3459. This large addition is made possible 
by the enlarged space now available in the new quarters. 

A list of the names of the added species (not including those 
added from the stored material) shows which species are new and 
which are not new to the herbarium. 

The number of those who have contributed specimens of plants 
is 33. This list includes the names of those who sent specimens 
for identification only, if the specimens were of such character as 
to make them desirable additions to the herbarium. 

The number of identifications made is 830; the number of those 
for whom they were made, IIo. 
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PLANTS ADDED TO THE HERBARIUM 


New to the herbarium 


Abies fraseri Pursh 
Acer tomentosum Desf. 
Andromeda floribunda Pursh 
Antennaria grandis (Fern.) House 
novaboracensis Greene 
= oneidica Greene 
Azalea vaseyi (Gray) Rehder 
Berteroa incana (Linn.) DC. 
Burrillia pustulata Setchell 
Carex carreyana Torrey 
“  conjuncta Boott 
“ bushii Mackenzie 
“ —homathodes Richi 
“  projecta Mackenzie 
kneiskernii Dewey 
Calvatia defodioidis Lloyd 
Ceriomyces atkinsonianus Murrill 
. housei Murrill 
s vanderbiltianus Murrill 
Cornus florida rubra Temple 
Crataegus compta Sargent 
is fallsiana Sargent 
gilbertiana Sargent 
hadleyana Sargent 
huntiana Sargent 
kneiskerniana Sargent 
maribella Sargent 
proctoriana Sargent 
tardipes Sargent 
uticaensis Sargent 
Darlingtonia californica Torrey 
Dryopteris clintoniana x goldiana 
Dowell 


“ 


Dryopteris clintoniana x intermedia 
Dowell 
intermedia 
Dowell 
x  marginalis 
Davenport 
x spinulosa C. 
Chr. 
goldiana x marginalis 
Dowell 
Eriocaulon compressum Lamark 
Filipendula ulmaria (Linn.) Maxim. 
Lobularia maritima (Linn.) Desv. 
Lycopodium habereri House 
Marasmius delectans Morgan 
Marsonia coronariae Sacc. & Dear- 
ness 
Mycena polygramma (Bull.) Fries 
Nardus stricta Linn. 
Panicum addisonii Nash 
:: subvillosum Ashe 
tennesseense Ashe 
werneri Scribner 
Physostegia latidens House 
Pyropolyporus fulvus (Scop.) 
Murrill 
Rhododendron catawbiense Michaux 
Rubus elegantulus Blanchard 
Sanicula trifoliata Bicknell 
Scirpus lineatus habereri House 
Viola emarginata x septemloba House 
“ septemloba LeConte 
villosa Walter 


cristata x 


“ 


“é 


“cc 


Not new to the herbarium! 


Agaricus placomyces Peck 
Bjerkandera adusta (Willd.) Karsten 
Boletus luteus Linn. 

- scaber areolata Peck 
Brasenia schreberi Gmelin 
Cantharel minor Peck 


Ceriomyces atkinsonianus Murrill 
t auriflammeus (Berk. & 
Curt.) Murrill 
. communis (Bull.) Mur- 
rill 
aS housei Murrill 


1 This list includes only the more important additions to the herbarium 
from the current collections and contributions which are listed in detail under 


“Contributors and their contributions.” 
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Ceriomyces illudens (Peck) Murrill 
id retipes (B. & C.) Murrill 
i roxanae (Frost) Murrill 
subglabripes (Peck) 
Murrill 
vanderbiltianus Murriii 
Claudopus nidulans (Pers.) Peck 
Clavaria obtusissima Peck 
Clintonia umbellulata (M-xr.) Torrey 
Clitocybe clavipes (Pers.) Fries 
Coriolus nigromarginatus (Schw.) 
Murrill 
prolificans (Fries) Murrill 
pubescens (Schum.) Murrill 
versicolor (Linn.) Quel. 
Cortinarius corrugatus Peck 
Cryptoporus volvatus (Peck) Hubbard 
Daedalea aesculi (Schw.) Murrill 
ee confragosa (Bolt.) Per- 
SOON 
quercina (Linn.) Persoon 
Elfvingia fomentaria (Linn.) Murrill 
“a megaloma (Lev.) Murrill 
Fomes ungulatus (Schaeff.) Murrill 
Fomitiporia prunicola Murrill 
Ganoderma tsugae Murrill 
Gloeoporus conchoides Mont. 
Gomphidus rhodoxanthus Schw. 
Gymnopilus spumosus (Fries) Mur- 
rill 
sapineus (Fries) Murrill 
Hapalopilus gilvus (Schw.) Murrill 
3 rutilans (Pers.) Murrill 
Hexagona alveolaris (DC.) Murrill 
Irpex paradoxus Fries 
Laccaria laccata (Scop.) B. & Br.. 
Laetiporus speciosus (Batt.) Murrill 
Lentinus lepideus Fries 
Lenzites betulina (Linn.) Fries 
Lepiota farinosa Peck 
< naucinoides Peck 
Leptoglossum luteum (Peck) Sac- 
cardo 
Lycogala epidendrum Fries 


“ 


“c 


“ 


“ 


“ 


“ce 


“ 


Lycopodium tristachyum Pursh 
Me inundatum Linn. 
subnudis (Ellis) Peck 
delectans Morgans 
Mitrula paludosa Fries 
Mutinus caninus Fries 
Mycena epiptergyia (Scop.) Fr. 
Nectria cinnabarina Fries 
Onosmodium hispidissimum Macken- 
Ze 
Panus rudis Fries 
Peridermium decolorans Peck 
Piptoporus suberosus (Linn.) Mur- 
rill 
Pleurotus sapidus Kalchb. 
Pluteus nanus (Persoon) Fries 
Polyporus admirabilis Peck 
= arcularius (Batsch.) Fries 
distortus Schw. 
elegans (Bull.) Fries 
melanopus Fries 
Poronidulus conchifer (Schw.) Mur- 
rill 


Marasmius 


“ 


“ 
“ 


“ce 


Pseudomonas tumefaciens Erw. 
Smith & Townsend 
Psilocybe spadicea Schaef. 
Pycnoporus cinnabarinus (Jacq.) 
Karst. 
Pyropolyporus conchatus (Persoon) 
Murrill 


« 


robiniae Murrill 
Russula constans Karsten 

: crustosa Peck 
obscura Romell 
Scleroderma vulgare Hornem. 
Spongipellis borealis (Fries) Pat. 
Sphagnum palustre Linn, 
Steganosporium piriforme 

Cd. 
Thelephora schweinitzii Peck 
Tylopilus felleus (Bull.) Murrill 

“ indecisus (Peck) Murrill 

Tyromyces chioneus (Fries) Karsten 
Volvaria speciosus Fries 


“ce 


(Hoff) 
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CONTRIBUTORS AND THEIR CONTRIBUTIONS 
Miss Lizzie C. Allen, Newtonville, Mass. 


II specimens of Clavaria and four other fungi 


Frank H. Ames, Brooklyn 


Ceriomyces 


subglabripes 
Murrill 


(Peck) 


Thelephora schweinitzii Peck 
Tylopilus indecisus (Peck) Murrill 


Miss H. C. Anderson, Lambertville, N. J. 


Mutinus caninus Fries, with water color sketch 


W. H. Ballou, New York 


Agaricus campester majusculus Peck | 
Boletus scaber areolata Peck 
Ceriomyces auriflammeus (Berk. & 


C.) Murrill 

‘% communis (Bull.) Mur- 
rill 

* retipes (Berk & C.) 
Murrill ’ 


Cantharel minor Peck 
Coltricia folicola (Berk. & C.) Mur- 

rill 
Cortinarius albidus Peck 

ey corrugatus Peck 

nucifluus Fries 
ophiopus Peck 
pulchrifolius Peck 
Entoloma luteum Peck 
Galera sphagnorum Fries 
Gymnopilus spumosus (Fr.) Murrill 


Hydnum blackfordae Peck 
Hygrophorus eburneus (Bull.) Fries 
Laccaria laccata (Scop.) B. & Br. 
Lactaria volema Fries 

7 deceptiva Peck 
Mycena haematopoda 

Fries 

Pholiota spectabilis Fries 
Polyporus distortus Schweinitz 
Russula constans Karsten 

- crustosa Peck 
emetica Fries 
obscura Romell 
olivescens Fries 
decolorans Fries 
squalida Peck 
Spongipellis occidentalis Murrill 
Tricholoma sordidum Fries 


(Persoon) 


Miss Florence Beckwith, Rochester 


Silene dichotoma Ehrh. 


E. Bethel, Denver, Col. 


Galera tenera (Schaeff.) Fries 


Stropharia, sp. 


F. J. Braendle, Washington, D. C. 


Pleurotus sapidus Kalch. 


S. H. Burnham, Hudson Falls 


Mycena polygramma (Bull.) Fries 


Rubus elegantulus Blanchard 


Miss M. C. Burns, Middleville 


Lepiota naucinoides Peck 
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M. S. Crosby, Rhinebeck 
Gymnosporangium sp. 
Simon Davis, Brookline, Mass. 


Calvatia defodiodis Lloyd 


J. Dearness, London, Ont. 

Pestalozzia consocia Peck 

Septagloeum ampelopsidis Ellis & 
Ev. 

Septoria irregularis Peck 


Ascochyta colorata Peck 

Burrullia pustulata Setchell 
Cercospora rhinna C. & E. 
Marsonia coronariae Sacc. & Dear- 


ness Melasmia galii Ellis & Ev. 
Frank Dobbin, Shushan 
Encalypta vulgaris ‘var. pilifera Panicularia pallida (Torrey) Kuntze 
Hoffm. Parmelia physodes var. vittata Ach. 


Entodon cladorrhizans (Hedw.) C. 
Muell. 


Philip Dowell, Port Richmond 


Adiantum pedatum Linnaeus 

Asplenium montanum Willdenow 
- platyneuron (Linn.) 

Oakes 

pycnocarpon Spreng. 

Asplenium ruta-muraria Linnaeus 
e trichomanes Linnaeus 

Athyrium acrostichoides (Sw.) Diels 
= felix-femina (Linn.) Roth 


“e 


Botrychium  dissectum (Spreng.) 
Torrey 
is lanceolatum (S. C. Gme- 
lin) Angs. 


zs neglectum 4. Wood 
cs obliquum Muhl. 


= virginianum (Linn.) Sw. 
Camptosorus rhizophyllus (Linn.) 
Link 


Cheilanthus lanosa (Michx.) Watt. 

Dennstaedtia punctilobula (Mich-z.) 
Moore 

Dryopteris clintoniana (D. C. Eaton) 


Dowell 
cristata (Linn.) Gray 
3 dilitata (Hoffm.) Gray 
ip ie goldiana (Hooker) 
Gray 
* intermedia (Muhl.) Gray 
3 noveboracensis (Limnn.) 


Gray 


Dryopteris simulata Davenport 
S spinulosa (Mull.) Kuntze 
eS thelypteris (Linn.) Gray 


“e clintoniana x _ goldiana 
Dowell 

¥ clintoniana x intermedia 
Dowell 

. cristata x intermedia 
Dowell 

* cristata x  marginalis 
Davenport 

32 cristata x spinulosa 


(Milde) C. Chr. 
goldiana x  marginalis 
Dowell 
Felix bulbifera (Linn.) Underwood 
“ fragilis (Linn.) Underwood 
Lygodium palmatum (Bernh.) Sw. 
Matteuccia struthiopteris (Linn.) 
Todaro 
Onoclea sensibilis Linn. 
Ophioglossum yulgatum Linn. 
Osmunda cinnamonea Linn. 
claytoniana Linn. 
regalis Linn. 
Pellaea atropurpurea (Linn.) Link 
Phegopteris dryopteris (Linn.) Fee 
re hexagonoptera (Michz.) 
Fee 
Polypodium vulgare Linn. 


“cc 
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Polystichium acrostichoides (Michzr.) 
Schott 
Pteris aquilina Linn. 


Woodsia ilvensis (Linn.) R. Brown 


Woodwardia areolata (Linn.) Moore 
“i virginica (Linn.) J. E. 
Smith 


Victor Durr, Skillman, Pa. 


Tylopilus felleus (Bull.) Murrill 


W. B. Geiser, Albany 


Boletus luteus Linn. 


C. Gramesly, Charleston, IIl. 


Lepiota farinosa Peck 


Dr J. V. Haberer, Utica 


Antennaria canadensis Greene 


. grandis (Fernald) 
House 

ce neodioica Greene 

= noveboracensis Greene 


oneidica Greene 

Agrimonia mollis (Torr. & Gray) 
Britton 

Agrostis maritima Lam. 

Allonia hirsuta Pursh 

Apocynum pubescens R. Brown 

Arrhenantheum _ elatius (Linn.) 
Beauv. 

Calamagrostis pickeringii Gray 

Carex alopecoidea Tuckerman 
“ bushii Mackenzie 

canescens disjuncta Fernald 

conjuncta Boott 

castanea Wahl. 

“ diandra Schrank 

foenea Willdenow 

. “  perplexa Bailey 

gynandra simulans (Fernald) 
Haberer 

“<hirta Linn. 

kneiskernii Dewey 

leporina Linn. 

michauxiana Boeckl. 

novae-angliae Schw. 

“ paupercula pallens Fernald 

“ platyphylla Carey 

projecta Mackenzie 

“ ~ schweinitzii Dewey 

suberecta Britton 

Centaurea maculosa Lam. 


Crataegus acclivis Sargent 
ss acuminata Sargent 

compata Sargent 
fallsiana Sargent 
hadleyana Sargent 
huntiana Sargent 
gilbertiana Sargent 
gracilipes Sargent 
finitima Sargent 
kneiskerniana Sargent 
maribella Sargent 
painiana Sargent 
proctoriana Sargent 
suavis Sargent 
tardipes Sargent 
uticaensis Sargent 
Deschampsia flexuosa (Linn.) Torrey 
Echinochloa frumentacea (Ro-xb.) 

Link 
Echium vulgare Linn. 
Eragrostis hypnoides (Lam.) B.S.P. 

° pilosa (Linn.) Beauv. 

Eriphorum alpinum Linn, 
Galium verum Linn. 
Hypericum ascyron Linn. 
Hypopitys lanuginosa 

Nuttall 
Ilysanthes dubia Barnhart 
Juncus acuminatus Michaux 

“ — prachycephalus (Engelmann) 

Coville 
brevicaudatus 

Fernald 
Koellia flexuosa (Walter) MacMillan 

“virginiana (Linn.) MacMillan 


(Michaux) 


“ 


(Engelmann) 
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Lapsana communis Linn. 
Lepidium campestre Linn. 
Lithospermum arvense Linn. 
s officinale Linn. 
Lychnis alba Linn. 
Lycopodium habereri House 
¥ tristachyum Pursh 
Onosmodium hispidissimum Mack- 
enzie 
Panicum addisonii Nash 
s clandestinum Linn. 
depauperatum Muh. 
dichotomum Linn. 
huachucae Ashe 
# 2 silvicola Hitchc. 
& Chase 
implicatum Scribn. 


Panicum miliaceum Linn. 
tsugetorum Nash 
Pentstemon hirsutus (Linn.) Will- 
A laevigatus Ait. 
Physostegia latidens House 
Poa sylvestris Gray 
Puccinella distans (Linn.) Parl. 
Sanicula trifoliata Bicknell 
Scirpus lineatus Michaux 
< iv habereri House 
Sedum ternatum Michaux 
Senecio obovatus Muhl. 
Silene dichotoma Ehrh, 
Sporobolus uniflorus 
Schribn. & Merr. 
Trisetum spicatum (Linn.) Richter 
Washingtonia claytoni Britton 


(mM uhl.) 


J. W. Harshberger, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Pluteus cervinus (Schaeff.) Fries 


L. M. Hasbrouck, Alexandria Bay 


Cornus racemosa Lamarck 


Viburnum lentago Linn. 


Miss Caroline C. Hayes, Highlands, N. J. 


Anthoceros laevis Linn. 
Asterella gracilis (Web. f.) Under- 
wood 
Calypogeia tenuis (Austin) Evans 
Cephalozia bicuspidata (L.) Dumort 
‘ connivens (Dicks.) Lind- 
berg 
m fluitans (Nees) Spruce 
> hampeana (Nees) Schiffn. 
Frullania asagrayana Mont. 
4 inflata Gottsche 
< plana Sullivant 
Gymnomitrium concinnatum (Lightf.) 


Corda 
- obtusum (Lindb.) 
Pears. 
Gyrothyra underwoodiana M. A. 
Howe 
Herberta adunca (Dicks.) S. F. Gray 
Jamesoniella autumnalis (Oe) 
Steph. 


Lophocolea heterophylla (Schrad.) 
Dumort 


Lophozia alpestris (Schleich) Evans 
. barbata (Schreb.) Dumort 
a marchica (Nees) Steph. 


sf mildeana (Gottsche) 
Schiffn. 
Marsupella_ sullivantii (De Not.) 


Evans 
Mylia anomala (Hook.) S. F. Gray 
Odontoschisma elongatum (Lindb.) 
Evans 
prostratum 
Trevis 
Pellia neesiana (Gottsche) Limpr. 
Plagiochila sullivantii Gottsche 
Porella rivularis (Nees) Trevis 
Preissia quadrata (Scop.) Nees 
Reboulia hemisphaerica (Linn.) 
Raddi 
Rectolejeunea phyllobola (Nees & 
Mont.) Schiffn. 
Riccardia sinuata (Dicks.) Trevis 
Riccia americana M. A. Howe 
Ricciella crystallina (Linn.) Warnst. 


“ 


(Sw.) 
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Scapania bolanderi Austin 
r nemerosa (Linn.) Dumort 
paludosa C. Mull. 


“ 


Miss Ann Hibbard, 


Clavaria obtusissima Peck 
Leptoglossum luteum (Peck) Sace. 


Mrs M. W. Hill, 


~ 


15 
Sphaerocarpus texanus Austin 
Sphenolobus’ exsectus (Schmuid.) 
Steph. 


West Roxbury, Mass. 


Panus rudis Fries 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Piptoporus suberosus (Linn.) Murrill 


H. D. House, 


Abies fraseri Pursh 

Amelanchier laevis Wiegand 

Andromeda floribunda Pursh 

Asplenium montanum Willd. 

Azalea lutea Linn. 

Azalea vaseyi (Gray) Rehder 

Cerrena unicolor (Bull.) Murrill 

Clintonia umbellulata (Michx.) Tor- 

rey 

Coriolus nigromarginatus 

Murrill 


(Schw.) 


“e 


“cc 


pubescens (Schum.) Mur- 
rill 

versicolor (Linn.) Quel. 

Cornus florida rubra Temple 

Daedalea aesculi (Schw.) Murrill 


“ce 


ne confragosa (Bolt.) Per- 
soon 
Dendrium  prostratum hee 


Small 
Dionaea muscipula Ellis 
Eriocaulon compressum Lam. 
Fomes ungulatus (Schaeff.) Murrill 
Fothergilla carolina (Linn.) Britton 


prolificans (Fries) Murrill j 


Biltmore, N. C. 


Hexagona alveolaris (DC.) Murrill 

Hydatica petiolaris (Raf.) Small 

Juncoides bulbosum (Wood) Small 
e pilosum Coville 

Laetiporus speciosus (Batt.) Murrill 

Piptoporus suberosus (Linn.) Murrill 

Polyporus arcularius (Batsch.) Fries 


_Pycnoporus cinnabarinus (Jacq.) 
‘2 Karsten 

~Pyropolyporus fulvus (Scop.) Mur- 
2 rill 


‘ce 


robiniae Murrill 
Rhododendron catawbiense Michx. 
| f punctatum Andr. 

, |Spongipellis borealis (Fries) Pat. 


4 


“ Utricularia fibrosa Walt. 


4 Viola affinis LeConte 
“blanda Willd. 
cucullata Aiton 


“  emarginata se septemloba 

S| House 

;, “ hastata Miche. 
ZA “ — septemloba LeConte 

Lag : f 

Z “ — sororia Willd. 

ZZ, “ villosa Walt. 

ZG 


Hapalopilus gilvus (Schw.) Murrill 


GNaccinium corymbosum Aiton 


Dr W. Haydon, Marshfield, Ore. 


Achillea lanulosa (Nutt.) Piper 

Anaphalis margaritacea occidentalis 
Greene 

Boschniakia strobilacea Gray 

Darlingtonia californica Torrey 

Godetia quadrivulnera (Dougl.) 
Spach 

Hydrastylus brachypus Bicknell 


Iris tenax Douglas 
Juncus effusus Linn. 

Lilium parviflorum (Hooker) Hol- 
singer 
Limnorchis 
Rydberg 
Menziesia ferruginea Smith 
Myrica californica Cham. 


(Lindl.) 


leucostachys 
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Philadelphus gordonianus Lindl. 

Platystigma oreganum (Nutt.) 
Benth. & Hooker 

Polygonum paronychia Cham. & 
Schlecht. 


Rumex acetosella Linn. 


Sisyrinchium birameum Piper 
Spiraea douglasii Hooker 


W. A. Murrill, New York | 


Ceriomyces atkinsonianus Murrill 
“4 housei Murrill 


Ceriomyces vanderbiltianus Murrill 


L. C. C. Krieger, Chico, Cal. 


Gomphidus rhodoxanthus Schw. 
Pluteus nanus (Pers.) Fries 


Stropharia sp. 
Volvaria speciosa Fries 


A. Olsson, Gloversville 


Acer nigrum Miche. 
Agrimonia mollis (Torr. & Gray) 
Britton 

Agrostis hyemalis (Walt.) B.S.P. 
Amaranthus graecizans Linn. 
Andropogon furcatus Muhl. 
Arabis glabra (Linn.) Bernh. 

“hirsuta (Linn.) Scop. 
Artemisia annua Linn. 

f vulgaris Linn. 

Arrenatherum elatius (Linn.) Beauv. 
Arisaema dracontium (Linn.) Schott 


Arctostaphylos uva-ursi (Linn.) 
Spreng. 
Aster cordifolius furbishiae Fernald 
i id polycephalus Por- 
ter 


“ 


lowrieanus Porter 

“— macrophyllus sejunctus Bur- 

gess 

Bidens beckii Torrey 
Callitriche palustris Linn. 
Calamogrostis canadensis 

Beauv. 
Cardamine bulbosa (Schreb.) B.S.P. 
Carex aenea Fernald 

“~~ arcta Boott 

“arctata Boott 

“ asa-grayi Bailey 

“ bicknellii Britton 

“  bromoides Schkuhr. 
careyana Torrey 
“canescens disjuncta Fernald 


(Mich-z.) 


“ communis Bailey 

“ comosa Boott 

“ complanata Torrey 

“ foeea Willdenow 

“grisea Wahl. 

“ homathodes Richi 

“ houghtonii Torrey 

leporina Linn, 

“ leptalea Wahl 

“ lupuliformis Sartwell 

“mirabilis perlonga Fernald 

pallescens Linn. 

“  prairea Dewey 

“ projecta Mackenzie 

“laxiflora Lam. 

“ pauciflora Lightf. 

“ prasina Wahl. 

“ retrorsa Schw. 

“rosea minor Boott 

“ scabrata Schw. 

setacea ambigua 
Fernald 

“ scirpoides Schkuhr. 

“sparganioides Muh. 

“straminea Willd. 

“  stellulata Good. 

sprengelii Dewey 

“ sterilis Willd. 

“-swanii (Fern.) Mackenzie 

“tenella Schkuhr. 

“ trisperma Dewey 

‘virescens Muhl. 

Celtis occidentalis Linn. 


(Barratt) 
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Cladium mariscoides (Muhl.) Torrey 
Conringia orientalis (Linn.) Dumort 
Dianthus deltoides Linn. 
Digitaria humifusa Pers. 
Epilobium densum Raf. 
Euphorbia marginata Pursh 
Filapendula ulmaria (Linn.) Maxim. 
Fragaria americana (Porter) Britton 
Festuca elatior Linn. 
: nutans Spreng. 
ovina var. capillata (Lam.) 
Hack. 
Galium verum Linn. 
claytoni Miche. 
Geum macrophyllum Willd. 
Gnaphalium decurrens [ves 
Glyceria canadensis (Michx.) Trin. 
“borealis (Nash) Batchelder 
fe grandis Wats. 
“_-nervata (Willd.) Trin. 


Habenaria __clavellata (Michx.) 
Spreng. 
- hyperborea (Linn.) 
Rydberg 


Heliopsis scabra Dunal 
Hieracium florentinum All. 
Ibidium gracilis (Bigel.) House 
Ilex montana Torr. & Gray 
Ilysanthes anagallidea 

Robinson 
Isoetes echinospora braunii (Dur.) 

Engelmann 
Juncus articulatus Linn. 

3 canadensis Gay 

rs dudleyi Wiegand 
militaris Bigel. 
pelocarpus E. Mey. 
torreyi Coville 
Juniperus sibirica Burgsd. 
Lepidium apetalum Willd. 
Lobularia maritima (Linn.) Desv. 
Lycopodium dendroideum Miche. 
Melica striata (Michx.) Hitche. 
Milium effusum Linn. 
Monarda mollis Linn. 
Muhlenbergia foliosa Trin. 

S sylvatica Torrey 
Myriophyllum farwellii Miche. 
% tenellum Bigel. 


(Michz.) 


Najus flexilis (Willd.) Roem. & 
Schul. 
Nardus stricta Linn. 
Oenothera oakesiana Robbins 
Ophrys australis (Lindl.) House 
Origanum vulgare Linn. 
Oryzophsis asperifolia Micnz. 
Panicum subvillosum Ashe 
tennesseense Ashe 
werneri Scribn. 
Peltandra virginica (Linn.) Kunth 
Peramium ophioides (Fern.) Rydberg 
Ad pubescens (Willd.) MacM. 
Phalaris canariensis Linn. 
Poa alsodes Gray 
Polygala verticillata ambigua (Nutt.) 
Wood 
viridescens Linn. 
Polygonum amphibium hartwrightii 
(Gray) Bissell 
careyi Olney 
muhlenbergii (Meissn.) 
Wats. 
Potamogeton alpinus Balbis 
op confervoides 
enb. 
dimorphus Raf. 
z heterophyllus Schreb. 
Phragmites communis Trin. 
Pyrola uliginosa Torrey 
Ribes oxyacanthoides Linn. 
Rumex altissimus Wood 
Rynchospora fusca (Linn.) Aiton f. 
a glomerata (Linn.) Vahl 
Sagittaria graminea Miche. 
ss heterophylla rigida (Pursh) 
Engelmann 
Salsola pestifer A. Nelson 
Salix rostrata Richards. 
Scirpus rubrotinctus Fernald 
smithii Gray 
subterminalis Torrey 
Sisyrinchium atlanticum Bicknell 
Solidago macrophylla Pursh 
i neglecta Torr. & Gray 
americanum  andro- 
cladum (Engel.) 
Fernald & Eames 
simplex Huds. 


“ 


“ 


“ 


“ 


Reich- 


“ 


“ 


Sparganium 
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Sphenopholis pallens (Spreng.) Vicia angustifolia (Linn.) Reichard 
Scribn. “tetrasperma (Linn.) Moench 
Sporobolus uniflorus (Muhl.) Scribn. Viola arenaria DC. 


& Merrill blanda Willd. 
Stellaria borealis Bigel. “ -conspersa Reichenb. 
Trisetum melicoides (Michx.) Vasey “rotundifolia Michz. 
Utricularia cornuta Miche. Xyris caroliniana Walt. 


“ 


intermedia Hayne 


T. L. Smith, Worcester, Mass. 
Marasmius subnudis (Ellis) Peck Polyporus admirabilis Peck 


Mitrula paludosa Fries 


E. B. Sterling, Trenton, N. J. 
Psilocybe spadicea (Schaeff.) Fries 


L. F. Strickland, Lockport 
Cylindrisporium padi Karst 


H. L. Wells, New Haven, Conn. 


Ceriomyces illudens (Peck) Murrill 
. roxanae (Frost) Murrill 


F. E. Willets, Glen Cove 


Steganosporium piriforme (Hoff.) 
Cd. 


NEW OR INTERESTING SPECIES OF FUNGI 
BY HOMER D. HOUSE 


Professor Peck’s notes, at the time of his illness in the spring of 
1913, contained the descriptions of the three following new species. 


Inocybe euthelella Peck, n. sp. 


Pileus thin, fragile, convex or expanded, umbonate, fibrillose or 
sometimes slightly squamulose, brownish tawny; lamellae adnate, 
sinuate, close, white at first, becoming brownish tawny; stem slender, 
equal, stuffed or hollow, shining, colored like the pileus; spores 
even, oblong or narrowly elliptical, 10-16 x 6—7p, cystidia 60-70 x 
15—20p; pileus 1-2.5 cm broad, stem 2-5 cm long, .5-1 mm thick. 

Gravelly soil, roadside. South Acton, Mass. August 1912. Simon 
Davis. A slight violet color is sometimes visible at the top of the 
stem. 

Pileus tenuis, fragilis, convexus vel expansus, umbonatus, fibril- 
losus vel aliquando leviter squamulosus, brunneo-fulvus; lamellae 
adnatae, sinuatae, confertae, primum albae, deinde brunneo-fulvae; 
stipes gracilis, aequalis, farctus vel fistulosus, nitidus; pileo similis 
in colore; sporae leves, oblongae vel anguste ellipsoideae, 10-16 x 
6-7; cystidia 60—70x 15-20. 


Clitocybe phyllophiloides Peck, n. sp. 

Pileus thin, 2.5-6.5 cm broad, broadly convex or nearly plane, 
soon centrally depressed or subumbilicate, glabrous, pure white or 
sometimes with a slight yellowish tint in the center, flesh white, 
taste mildly farinaceous, odor none; lamellae thin, narrow, closé, 
adnate or subdecurrent, white becoming pallid with age; stem short, 
equal, solid, white with a white mass of tomentum at the base, 
2.5-4 cm long, 2-4 mm thick; spores 4-5 x 2-4». 

Scattered among fallen leaves in spruce woods, Constableville. 
eit Pecks September 10, 191. 

Separated from C. phyllophila because the margin of the 
pileus does not differ perceptibly in color from the rest of the pileus, 
nor is the stem hollow, nor the lamellae subdistant nor becoming 
yellowish. Neither is the base of the stem villose, but is rather 
spongy-tomentose. The pileus is also sometimes moist becoming 
more white in drying, while CC. phyllophila is dry. 


[19] 
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Hebeloma palustre Peck, n. sp. 


Pileus thin, convex, glabrous, viscid, yellowish or buff, sometimes 
tinged with red in the center; flesh whitish; lamellae plane, slightly 
sinuate, minutely crenulate on the edge, close, brownish ferruginous ; 
stem equal, hollow, silky, pruinose at the top, whitish ; spores brown- 
ish-ferruginous. Pileus 1.5-2.5 cm broad; stem 2-4 cm long, 1-2 
mm thick. 

Gregarious or subcespitose. Wet places in the margin of woods. 
Remsen, Oneida county, August 5, 1911. C. H. Peck. 

The viscidity of the pileus is very tenacious. 


Mycena polygramma (Bull.) Fr. 


Vaughns, Washington county, S. H. Burnham, June 12, 1913. 

The specimens seem to agree with the description of this species 
fairly well except that the stem does not seem to be distinctly striate 
as in that species, and merely the margin of the pileus is striate. 
Mr Burnham also remarks that the specimens seem to revive some- 
what upon being moistened which is a characteristic of Marasmius. 
The amount of revival which they show, is scarcely sufficient to 
connect them closely with Marasmius. 


Marasmius bellipes Morgan. 

According to Dr L. H. Pennington, Professor Peck’s Maras- 
mius glabellus belongs to this species. The New York State 
collections are numerous, among them being Ithaca (Atkinson), 
Lyndonville (Fairman), Rensselaer, Saratoga, Albany, Essex, 
Hamilton and Warren counties (Peck). 


Marasmius delectans Morgan. 


Vaughns, Washington county, S. H. Burnham, August 1912. The 
species has also been collected at Ticonderoga and at Bolton by 
Professor Peck, and reported by him as Marasmius calopus 
Fr. in the Thirty-first Annual Report, page 36. 1879. 


Pyropolyvorus everhartii (Ellis & Gal.) Murrill 


On oak near Round Lake, Saratoga county. C. H. Peck, August 
1909. The specimens were doubtfully referred by Professor Peck 
to P. igniarius, to which it bears some resemblance. 
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Piptoporus suberosus (L.) Murrill 
(Polyporus betulinus Fr.) 


The white birch polyporus is common throughout the northern 
Paes onebetwla papyrifera, B. populiftolig, B. 
lutea and more rarely on B. lenta. It has been known as 
far south as New Jersey and Iowa. It was recently collected, how- 
ever, on Yellow Birch, near Sunburst, Haywood county, North 
Carolina, at an altitude of over 5000 feet, on the slopes of Richland 
Balsam, next to Mitchell, the highest mountain in the state (H. D. 
House, No. 13.10. June 10, 1913). 


Daedalea quercina (L.) Pers. 


This is a characteristic fungus on logs and stumps of the oak 
in European forests where it frequently attains a very large size. 
In America, it seems to be both smaller, as a rule, and less abundant. 
Small but excellent specimens were collected on stumps of white 
oak at Sylvan Beach, Oneida county (House, no. 13.37. July 22, 
IQI3). 

Coniophora arida (Fr.) Cooke 

Near Albany, on dead branches of Pinus rigida. House, 
no. 13.84. November 2, 1913. Not previously reported from New 
York. Hi Bhai. 

Corticium mutatum Peck 

Near Albany, on dead branches of Robinia pseudoaca- 

Gia. 'Hotise, no: 13:76. November 2, 19173, 
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NOTES UPON LOCAL FLORAS 
BY HOMER D. HOUSE 
1 FULTON COUNTY 
A recent collection of over 400 specimens of Fulton county plants, 
presented to the State herbarium by the collectors, Messrs A. Olsson 
and Alexander, of Gloversville, contains many interesting and rare 
species, not a few of which are new to that region and a few were 
previously unknown in this State. Nearly one-third of the col- 
lection consists of grasses and sedges which forms a valuable addi- 
tion to our knowledge of those plants in the region covered by 
their collections. 
Artemisia vulgaris Linn. 


Gloversville, June 7, 1913. Like several other species of Arte- 
mesia, this one, commonly called mugwort, is frequently a common 
weed in waste places. 


Arisaema dracontium (L.) Schott. 
Vlei, August 6, 1913. No. 104. 


Aster macrophyllus Linn. 


Summit of Mount Pinnacle, August 31, 1913. No. 122. 

The specimens are intermediate between A. macrophyllus 
and A. multiformis Burgess. They possess the reddish, 
angular stems, broad basal leaves cordate with deep irregular sinus, 
thick rough texture and the short, rigid, thickish peduncles charac- 
teristic for A. macrophyllus. Neither the inflorescence nor 
the stems, however, possess any prominent capitate glands but 
under the lens are seen to possess a densely and minutely glandular 
character, which is almost hidden in a dense soft pubescence. 


~ Acer nigrum Michx. 


Exact locality not given, July 3, 1912. No. 230. 


Agrimonia mollis (T. & G.) Britton 
Gloversville, August 15, 1913. No. 18o. 


Aster lowrieanus Porter 


Gloversville, September 11, 1912. No. 261. 
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Berteroa incana (L.) DC. 


Near Vlei, August 16, 1913. In flower and fruit. A native of 
Europe and a rather recent arrival in this country where it is 
said to be already common in certain parts of New England. 


Bidens beckii Torrey 


Vlei, August 6, 1913. No. 103. In flower. The other specimens 
in the State herbarium are from Schenectady, by L. C. Beck, 
after whom the species was named; Stissing pond, Pine Plains, 
Dutchess county; and Dresden Station, northern part of Washing- 
ton county, both by Doctor Peck and Harris bay, Lake George by 
DD Hulst. 

Carex bicknellii Britton 


Carex arctata Boott 
Carex aenea Fernald 
Carex arcta Boott 


Carex careyana Torrey 


Near Gloversville, June 10, 1913. No. 93. A rare species in 
New York State, ranging from New York and Ontario to Michigan 
and the District of Columbia. 


Carex prairea Dewey 
Carex foenea Willdenow 
Carex houghtonii Torrey’ 


Near Gloversville, June 14, 1912. No. 13. This rare sedge has 
been previously collected in Essex county by Dr C. H. Peck and 
in Saratoga county by E. A. Burt. 


Carex homathodes Richi. 


Carex pauciflora Lightf. 

Austral bog, September 18, 1913. No. 45. Not an uncommon 
species in sphagnum bogs throughout the northern counties but 
often overlooked because of its small size. It has been found in 
nearly all the large typical sphagnum bogs of Oneida, Oswego, 
Madison, Onondaga and other northern and western counties. 


Carex sprengelii Dewey 


West of Gloversville, June 17, 1912. No. 20. 
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Carex projecta Mackenzie 
(C. tribuloides reducta Bailey) 


Johnstown, August 3, 1912. No. 31. 


Carex setacea ambigua (Barratt) Fernald 


Carex swanii (Fernald) Mackenzie 
Bleeker, June 22, 1912. No. 293. 


Carex complanata Torrey 
(C. triceps hirsuta (Willd.) Bailey) 


Gloversville, June 13, 1912. No. 12. 


Carex retrorsa Schwein. 


Gloversville, July 17, 1913. No. 47. 


Carex sterilis Willd. 


Celtis occidentalis Linn. 


While the Hackberry is said to range from western Quebec south- 
ward and westward, it must be regarded as a rare tree throughout 
northern and central New York. Along the banks of the Sacandaga 
river above Northampton are a number of gigantic Hackberry trees, 
varying in diameter from 10 to 25 inches. They appear to be native 
trees but if they were planted there it must have been fully a 
century ago. 

Euphorbia marginata Pursh 

A western species, often cultivated for its ornamental petaliferous 
bracts, and tending to become established eastward. The Fulton 
county station is apparently the first report of its naturalization 
east of Ohio. 

Filipendula ulmaria (L.) Maxim. 

Established from specimens which were probably introduced and 
cultivated for ornamental purposes. The species is already estab- 
lished in various localities in New England, Quebec and New York. 


Glyceria borealis (Nash) Batchelder 
(Panicularia borealis Nash) 


Vlie, Fulton county. Collected by Mr Olsson. This species occurs 
throughout the northern counties of the State, and is probably more 
abundant than the few collections would seem to indicate. It was 


. 
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collected near Lansingburg many years ago by E. C. Howe and 
more recently in the Adirondacks by Doctor Peck. 


Ilex montana Torr. & Gray 
(Ilex monticola A. Gray) 


Mountain Lake. No. 195. In flower. Also collected at the same 
place in 1912 by Mr C. P. Alexander. This station for the species 
is unique in being far north of the previously known range which 
was from the Catskills southward through the Appalachians. 


Juncus dudleyi Wiegand 


Gloversville, June 29, 1912. No. 249. Not an uncommon species 
in the calcareous districts of the State farther west, and formerly 
regarded as a variety of Juncus tenuis. The Fulton county 
station appears to form the eastern limit of its range so far as 
known. 

Juncus torreyi Coville 
(J. nodosus var. megacephalus Torrey) 


Rather local, but not especially rare throughout the State. The 
Johnstown locality seems to be the only known station in Fulton 
station. It is common at some places about Oneida lake and in 
marshes along the shores of Lake Ontario. 


Juncus pelocarpus E. Meyer 


Sacandaga river, 1913. No. 329. 


Myriophyllum farwellii Morong. 
Sacandaga river, August 6, 1913. No. 348. 


Myriophyllum tenellum Bigelow 
Sacandaga river, August 6, 1913. No. 354. 


Lobularia maritima (L.) Desv. 
(Alyssum maritima Lam., Koniga maritima R. Br.) 


Gloversville, 1913. No. 118. The sweet alyssum, the common 
name under which this is usually known and cultivated, occasion- 
ally becomes established as a weed in waste places. 


Nardus stricta Linn. 
An adventive species coming from Europe. Said to have been 
introduced into Newfoundland and to have become established at 
Amherst, Mass. How the species reached Canada lake in Fulton 
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county, where it was found by Mr Olsson, is difficult to imagine, 
as that locality is not close to any main lines of travel or transporta- 
tion. 

Oenothera oakesiana Robbins 


Collected near Gloversville by Mr Olsson. This species was 
formerly considered to be a variety of O. biennis by Dr Asa 
Gray, but recent books have given it specific rank. Its range is 
given as “sandy fields, etc., eastern Mass. to Conn.” In 1902 
Professor Peck collected it at Port Jefferson, Long Island, but 
made no report of it, and with the Fulton county station extends 
considerably the known range of the species. 


Ophrys australis (Lindl.) House 
(Listera australis Lindl.) 


This is a common but inconspicuous member of the orchid family 
throughout the southern states and has been found as far north- 
ward as near Camden, N. J. (reported by Barton in 1818), and 
near North Hammonton, N..J., where it was collected in 1908 by 
G. W. Bassett. 

From here its distribution takes a broad jump and the species 
reappears at several widely separated localities in central New York 
and northward to Ottawa, Canada, which is the most northerly 
station known for the species. It was recently collected at Fine, 
St Lawrence county, by Dr C. H. Peck, and was found many years 
ago in the Lily marsh near Oswego, by Rev. J. H. Wibbe, where 
it still occurs abundantly. In Onondaga county it has been found 
near Baldwinsville by Doctor Beauchamp and by Prof. L. M. Under- 
wood, in Cicero swamp by Mrs L. L. Goodrich, author of the 
“Flora of Onondaga County.” In Fulton county it was collected 
by Mr C. P. Alexander in 1912, and by Mr A. Olsson in 1913 
(No. 287) at Canada lake. 


Panicum subvillosum Ashe 


Berkshire, June 19, 1912. No. 394. Only one other collection 
of this species in New York outside of Long Island, where several 
collections of it were made by Bicknell, is cited by Hitchcock and 
Chase in the Revision of North American Panicums. That col- 
lection was made at Verona, Oneida county, by Dr J. V. Haberer 
in 1900. 

Panicum tennesseense Ashe 

Sacandaga Park, July 5, 1912. No. 98. The Tennessee Panicum 

ranges from Maine to Ontario, Minnesota, Mississippi and Georgia. 
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Although new to the State herbarium, Hitchcock and Chase cite 
specimens in the national herbarium from the Thousand Islands, 
Ausable Chasm, Appalachin and several places on Long Island. 


Panicum werneri Scribn. 


Gloversville, June 29, 1912. No. 259. A rare species, ranging 
from Maine to Minnesota, Ohio and Texas. Although new to the 
State herbarium, it has been collected previously in New York, 
according to Hitchcock and Chase, at Tripoli, Washington county, 
by S. H. Burnham, in 1897, near New York City, by E. P. Bick- 
nell, in 1895, and near Ithaca, by Ashe and Rowlee, in 1802. 


Pyrola uliginosa Torrey 
(P. asarifolia incarnata (Fisch.) Fernald) 


Cold Springs, Gloversville, 1913. No. 409. The purple-flowered 
shin-leaf is a subarctic species ranging from Newfoundland to 
Alaska, in cold sphagnum bogs. In New York it is confined to the 
northern and central counties. Besides the Fulton county station 
here recorded it occurs at several localities in Oneida, Madison, 
Oswego and Onondaga counties. 


Phragmitis communis L. 
Gloversville, September 1912. No. 281. 


Polygala viridescens Linn. 
Peck’s pond, September 18, 1912. No. 286. 


Persicaria careyi (Olney) Greene © 
Jackson’s summit, August 22, 1912. No. 292. 


Sagittaria graminea Michx. 
Sacandaga river, August 6, 1913. No. 335. 


Sagittaria rigida Pursh 
Vlei, August 6, 1913. No. 102. 


Scirpus smithii A. Gray 
Northville, August 10, 1913. The specimens are not quite mature, 
but recognizable by the terete stems, flattened achenes and erect 
involucral leaves. Rare and local in distribution from Maine to 
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Pennsylvania, Ontario, Michigan and Illinois. It has been pre- 
viously collected in this State on the shores of Cayuga lake, Sodus 
bay, and the eastern shore of Oneida lake. 


Scirpus subterminalis Torrey 
Bellow’s lake, July 20, 1913. No. 324. 


Trisetum melicoides (Michx.) Vasey 
(Graphephorum melicoides Desv.) 


Canada lake, July 19, 1913. No. 396. -The range of this species 
is usually given as “ gulf of St Lawrence to the Great Lakes, south 
to New Brunswick, Maine and Vermont.” To this range should 
now be added Fulton county, New York. 


Viola rotundifolia Michx. 


Johnstown, June 18, 1912. No. 106. 


Viola subvestita Greene 


Gloversville, June 15, 1912. No. 232. 


Rynchospora glomerata (L.) Vahl 
Banks of Sacandaga river, Northville, Dr J. V. Haberer. August 
1896. 


2 HERKIMER COUNTY 
Calamagrostis pickeringii Gray 
Abundant, border of Hardscrabble lake, Wilmurt. July 12, 1902. 
Dr J. V. Haberer.. Nioz 2576. 


Carex canescens disjuncta Fernald 


Shaking sphagnum bogs at Wetmore’s pond, Frankfort hill, June 
21, 1901: Dr J. V: Haberer: No: zozo. Also collectedshysWoctar 
Haberer at Boonville, Oneida county (No. 3761, June 21, 1912). 


Carex gynandra porteri (Olney) Britton 
Border of swampy woods, Frankfort hill, Dr J. V. Haberer, 
June 20, 1901. No. 1598. 


Carex gynandra simulans (Fernald) Haberer 
(Carex crinita var. simulans Fernald) 


Bogs along trail to Punky pond east of North lake, Wilmurt. 
Dr J. V. Haberer, July 13, 1902. No. 3072. Also in boggy woods 
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bordering Otter lake, Forestport, Oneida county. Dr J. V. Haberer, 
July 11, 1900. No. 1590. 


Carex michauxiana Boeckl. 

Abundant in bogs bordering Punky pond and Hardscrabble lake, 
east of North lake, Wilmurt. Dr J. V. Haberer, July 12-14, 1902 
No. 1075. 

Hypopitys lanuginosa (Michx.) Nutt. 

Barren soil, south side of Dutch hill, 6 miles east of Utica, Dr 

J. V. Haberer, July 26, 1906. No. 3329. 


Onosmodium hispidissimum Mackenzie 
Common on sterile and stony hills and along the West Canada 
creek, 2 miles north of Herkimer. Dr J. V. Haberer, October 3, 
1912. No. 622. 
Panicum huachucae Ashe 
Barren fields, Frankfort hill. Dr J. V. Haberer, June 30, 1912. 
No. 17474. 
Scirpus lineatus Michx. 
Inundated shores of Grafenberg reservoir, Frankfort. Dr J. V. 
Haberer, July 25, 1912. No. 3765. 


Senecio obovatus Muhl. 


Rocky soil at summit of Falls hill, south of the Mohawk river 
at Little Falls. Dr J. V. Haberer, June 1, 1912. No. 493. 


3 MADISON COUNTY 
Blephariglottis blephariglottis (L.) Rydb. 
Mossy surface of Fiddlers’ Green, Pecksport, near Eaton. H. D. 
House. No. 1246. 


Botrychium obliquum elongatum Gilbert & Haberer 


Sandy soil under the shade of maples, near Oneida. H. D. House, 
September 1, 1913. No. 5364. 


Carex aurea Nutt. 


Castle swamp, Oneida. H. D. House. Nos. 1095 and 1731. Also. 
common on Fiddlers’ Green, Pecksport. 
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Carex arctata Boott 


Fiddlers’ Green near Eaton. H. D. House. No. 1278. Other rare 
sedges ,in this locality are Carex paupercula (yee 
Carex pauciflora Lightf. Carex trisperma Dewey, 
Carex tuckermanii Dewey, Carex interten seem 
pillacea Bailey, Carex laxiflora “patulyeigee 
(Dewey) Carey, and Carex laxiflora blanda (Dewey) 
Boott. 

Eriophorum paucinervum (Engelm.) A. A. Eaton 


Castle swamp, Oneida. H. D. House. No. 1134. 


Daphne mezereum Linn. 


This attractive shrub seems to have become established as a 
permanent member of our flora. It has been reported two or three 
times by Doctor Peck from various parts of the State and specimens 
have been sent in for identification from several widely separated 
localities within the past two years. It appears to be well established 
on the edge of the Castle swamp near Oneida, where it has been 
known to the writer for over ten years and recently collected (no. 
5205; 1913). 

Dryopteris goldiana (Hook.) Gray 

Low, moist, deciduous woodlands near Oneida. H. D. House. 
No. 1169. 

Hieracium florentinum All. 


Near Oneida. H. D. House. No. 5215; 1913. This yellow- 
flowered Hawkweed, following in the footsteps of its congenors 
which arrived earlier, is fast becoming an obnoxious weed in many 
places. 

Hydrastis canadensis Linn. 


Common in low woodlands near Oneida. H. D. House. WNo. 
5347; 1913. The Golden Seal has been largely exterminated in 
many localities for its roots, which are valuable in medicine, and 
it is a pleasure to find still untouched a large patch of this rare 
plant where I first found it several years ago ( no. 1163; 1905). 


Isotria verticillata (L.) Raf. 

Fiddlers’ Green, Pecksport, near Eaton. H.D. House. No. 1248. 
Doctor Bradley found this species here about 1840 and it is one 
of the two localities known to Doctor Torrey (see Torrey, Fl. N. Y. 
2: 281. 1843). The species seems to be abundant here, growing in 
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moss under the shade of tamarack trees and their undergrowth of 
Viburnum, Vaccinium and Nemopanthus, surrounding the open 
sphagnum center of the “ Fiddlers’ Green.” 


Morus rubra Linn. 


_ Alluvial soil along Oneida creek, near Valley Mills. H. D. 

House. No. 5252; 1913. The Red mulberry is not only rare 
in central New York but is small and seemingly unknown to those 
who are supposed to be well acquainted with the native trees. This 
isolated station undoubtedly marks one of the outlying limits of the 
northern distribution of the species. 


Oxybaphus hirsutus (Pursh) Sweet 
(Allionia hirsuta Pursh) 


Along the New York, Ontario & Western Railroad on the banks 
of the Oneida creek at Oneida Castle, Madison county. Dr J. V. 
Haberer, August 2, 1909. No. 33106. 


Pyrola uliginosa Torrey 


(P. asarifolia var. incarnata (Fisch.) Fernald) 
Common in a sphagnum bog near Oneida (House. 4No- 5273 
1913), where it has been known for several years (House. No. 
rogr; 1905). It also occurs at Mud lake, Warren, Herkimer 
county, where it was collected by C. H. Peck several years ago. 


Viburnum opulus americanum ( Mill.) Ait. 

Abundant in the cedar swamps near Peterboro, 1300 feet altitude. 
House, August 31, 1913. No. 5357. Also in cedar swamps near 
Bouckville, Oneida county. Having seen the V. opulus Linn. 
of Europe growing wild in the mountains of southern Germany, I 
must confess that there seems little difference between it and the 
American form. The latter appears to have usually narrower leaves 
more wedge-shaped at the base, than is the case in the leaves of the 
European form. 


Eleocharis intermedia (Muhl.) Schultes, var. habereri Fernald 


Sandy shores of Oneida lake at Lewis Point. Dr J. V. Haberer, 
August 16, 1900. No. zr149a. Also occurring on the east end of the 
lake in Oneida county. 


Thalictrum revolutum DC. 
Castle swamp, Oneida. H. D. House, July 19, 1913. No. 5201. 
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Triglochin palustris Linn. 


Castle swamp, Oneida. H. D. House, July 19, 1913. No. 5209. 
This species is abundant in nearly all open boggy or sphagnum 
places. It has been collected also at Pecksport and Peterboro, in 
Madison county, and at Green lake near Kirkville, Onondaga county. 


Typha angustifolia Linn. 


Castle swamp, Oneida. H. D. House, July 19, 1913. No. 52109. 
The narrow leaved Cat-tail is more abundant in the swamps of the 
coastal plain and is rarely met with inland. This is the only central 
New York station known. 


Sanguisorba canadensis Linn. 


Border of a sphagnum bog near Peterboro. H. D. House, August 
31, 1913. No. 5353. Evidently a rare species in central New York 
as this is the only collection known from the region. 


4 ONEIDA COUNTY 
Antennaria canadensis Greene 


Along the border of woods in a pasture, near Willowvale. Dr 
J. V. Haberer, June 8, 1910. No. 3151. Graefenberg hill, Herki- 
mer county. Dr J. V. Haberer, June 10, 1910. No. 3145. 


Antennaria neodioica Greene 
East of Clayville. Dr J. V. Haberer, May 26, 1910. No. 3123. 


Antennaria grandis (Fernald) House 
(Antennaria neodioica var. grandis Fernald) 


Steep hillside pasture, north slope of Paris hill, town of New 
Hartford. Dr J..V. Haberer, June 8, 1910; No. 31722. 


Antennaria oneidica Greene 


Border of sandy woods, Whitestown. Dr J. V. Haberer, June 4, 
1904. No. 2600. Duplicate type collection. 


Apocynum pubescens R. Br. 


Sanquoit. Dr J. V. Haberer, July 22 and August 26, 1912. No. 
5354. Usually referred to A. cannabinum as variety pub- 
escens DC. and differing from that species chiefly in its pub- 
escent calyx and pedicels and the leaves white-pubescent beneath. 
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Artemisia stelleriana Bess. 


Sandy shore of Oneida lake at Sylvan Beach. House, 1905. No. 
1286. Also collected here by Doctor Haberer. A native of Europe 
sometimes cultivated in gardens. Well established at Sylvan Beach 
where it has doubtless escaped from cultivation many years ago. 
As a sand-binding plant it possesses unusual qualities. 


Carex alopecoidea Tucherm. 


Alluvial swales and ditches, Mohawk flats near Utica. Dr J. V. 
Haberer, July 1, 1912. No. ror}. 


Carex bushii Mackenzie 


Meadows and fields, south of the Erie canal, Yorkville. Dr J. V. 
Haberer, June, 1912. No. 1125. 


Carex castanea Wahlenb. 


Very abundant in a small swale, 2 miles north of Alder Creek, 
town of Boonville. Dr J. V. Haberer, June 23, 1912. No. 2546. 
A rare species, known also in central New York from Fort Bull, 
near Rome, and from Cedar lake, Herkimer county. 


Carex conjuncta Boott 


Swales, meadows and ditches of the Mohawk flats near Utica. 
Diciitev. Haberer: jily a,;1902. No. 1545.. Little Falls. ..Dr Jy WV. 
Haberer, June 4, 1904. No. 3051. These not only constitute a new 
record for the State but mark a considerable eastward extension of 
the known range of the species. Doctor Haberer also reports the 
species from Oriskany and Trenton Falls, Oneida county. 


Carex diandra Schrank 


Small sphagnum swale, 2 miles north of Alder Creek, town of 
Boonville. Dr J. V. Haberer, June 23, r912. No. 3759. From the 
same swale, appearing from the nearby highway to be but a mud 
hole, Doctor Haberer reports the following rare sedges: 

Carex kneiskerni Dewey 
“ castanea Wahlenb. 
gracillima Schwein. 
rostrata Stokes 
schweinitzii Dewey 


Carex hirta Linn. 


Abundant in a boulder strewn pasture (1200 feet altitude) along 
a cold spring stream about 1 mile north of Boonville. Dr J. V. 
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Haberer, June 20, 1912. No. 1912. Growing with Carex 
sch weinitzii and apparently native. The soil here has prob- 
ably never been in cultivation, being too stony and wet. If the 
species is introduced, and all specimens heretofore found in this 
country have been regarded as introduced, it is difficult to imagine 
how it has reached this out, of the way place, unless it has migrated 
into this pasture from some nearby meadow where it was originally 
introduced with grass seed. 


Carex kneiskernii Dewey 


Swale near Alder Creek, town of Boonville. Dr J. V. Haberer, 
June 23, 1912. No. 1058. This species should, as Doctor Haberer 
points out in a note attached to his specimens, be restored to the 
company of valid species. The specimens contain good achenes and 
no specimens of Carex arctata, with which species and 
Carex castanea itis suspected of being a hybrid, was growing 
near it. The type of Carex kneiskernii was probably col- 
lected by Doctor Kneiskern somewhere near Fort Bull, in company 
with Dewey, but of this we can not be certain. (See Paine’s Cata- 
logue of Plants of Oneida County.) Specimens of Carex are often 
sterile and it is possible that some of the earlier collections of this 
species were sterile, which led to its being regarded as a hybrid. 
Doctor Haberer’s specimens are fertile and match exactly the 
description by Dewey in Wood’s Classbook of Botany (page 764. 
1868). 

Carex paupercula Michx. var. pallens Fernald 

Sphagnum bog near Oriskany. Dr J. V. Haberer, June 1904. 
No. 3053. A rare form, native of subarctic America from Quebec 
to British Columbia. 

Carex projecta Mackenzie 

Rocky woodlands near White Lake, Forestport. Dr J. V. 

Haberer, July 23, 1904. No. 3521. 


Carex schweinitzii Dewey 


Boggy soil in pasture along a cold spring stream, about a mile 
north of Boonville. Dr J. V. Haberer, June 20, 1912. No. 1099. 
Doctor Haberer remarks that this sedge is not so rare in Oneida 
county and vicinity as is commonly thought. It is rather abundant at 
Franklin Springs, Capron, Litchfield, Paris, Cassville, Richfield 
Junction, Oriskany, Trenton Falls, south of Utica, Alder Creek and 
Sauquoit. 
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Carex suberecta Britton 


Sandy exsiccated swamp, Whitestown. Dr J. V. Haberer, August 
22,1912. No. 3760. 


Centaurea maculosa Lam. 


Abundant along roadsides, eastern part of the town of New 
Hartford, 5 miles south of Utica. Dr J. V. Haberer, September 16, 
1912. No. 3757. A native of Europe and apparently well estab- 
lished in many places. (See Annual Report of State Botanist 1911, 
page 23.) 

Dryopteris simulata Davenport 

Sylvan Beach. H. D. House. Nos. 1183 (1905) and 5259 (1913). 
This rare fern was first reported from central New York in the 
Fern Bulletin and in Torreya several years ago and seems not to 
have been discovered in any other central New York locality since 
then. At Sylvan Beach the fern grows in low, moist thickets of 
hardwoods in sandy soil overlaid by a thin black humus. Its com- 
pamion species are Dryopteris noveboracensis, D. 
Eneiypteris, Osmunda, cinnamonea, Vaccinium 
TEnmmeoecciiin. Cornus: stolonifiera, Acer rwbrtm, 
Pentila populitoliay Alows., rugosa; etc, “The-only 
other New York localities are Long Island (G. D. Hulst) and 
Staten Island (P. H. Dowell). 


Galium verum Linn. 


The European yellow bedstraw seems to be common and well 
established in fields south of Utica. Dr J. V. Haberer, July 5, 1912. 
No. 3629. 

Hypericum ascyron Linn. 


Alluvial clay banks of the Mohawk river near Marcy and Whites- 
town. Dr J. V. Haberer, August 2, 1912. No. 145. 


Lychnis alba Mill. 


Common in thickets on sand hills and meadows, Whitestown. 
Dri V. Haberer; July 21912. -No- 3574: 


Lepidium campestre (L.) R. Br. 
Meadows, fields and along railroads near Utica. Dr J. V. Haberer, 
May 25, 1912. No. 2506. A recent introduction and becoming 
very common. . 
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Lycopodium habereri sp. nov. 


Rootstocks buried, stout, yellowish; branches 30 to 50 cm; long, 
widely divergent, procumbent but superficial and very leafy through- 
out; pale green or slightly glaucous, not crowded, dorsi-ventral ; 
the divisions 1 to 4 cm long, 1.5 to 2.5 mm wide, all clothed with 
distant, minute, scarcely imbricated-appressed awl-shaped leaves in 
4-ranks with decurrent adnate bases, the lateral ones with spinulose 
spreading tips, the ventral ones almost obsolete, subulate, 1 mm 
long; the lateral leaves averaging 4 mm distant on the leafy 
branches; peduncles elongated, 12 to 18 cm long, 2 or usually 
4-spiked, with a few distant subulate scales which are in whorls 
of 4 (approximately), about 1.5 cm distant, subulate, 2-3 mm long: 
sporophyls pale green, orbicular-ovate, 1.5 to 2 mm broad with 
thin scarious margins, the apiculate tips spreading when mature. - 

Rich soil, shade of hemlocks, town line between New Hartford 
and Kirkland, Oneida county (7 miles south of Utica). Dr J. V. 
Haberer, October 24, 1907. No. 3022. Type in the herbarium of 
the New York State Museum. 

This species has been known to Doctor Haberer for several years 
as very distinct in habit and general appearances from either L. 
tristachyum or L. flabelliforme (Fernald) Blanchard, 
its nearest relatives. From L. flabelliforme, it differs 
chiefly by its distant leaves with spreading tips and its green, or- 
bicular, apiculate sporophyls with scarious margins. The late Mr 
Gilbert, an authority on ferns and fern allies, considered it a good 
species, as did Prof. L. M. Underwood, to whom a specimen was 
submitted by Doctor Haberer shortly before Professor Under- 
wood’s death. According to Doctor Haberer, duplicates of this 
collection are in the National Herbarium and the Gray herbarium. 


Lycopodium inundatum Linn. 


This species. occurs at several localities throughout central New 
York although its range is given in the books as sandy shores from 
eastern Massachusetts to Maryland. It is particularly abundant in 
the low, sandy pine and oak barrens east of the head of Oneida 
lake, near Rome, east of Oneida, town of Gray (Herkimer county) 
and reported from Centerville, Onondaga county, by Mrs Goodrich. 
Also occurring in the “ Lily marsh” near Oswego (Sheldon, 1880, 
and House, no. 5800, 1914). Sand Lake, Rensselaer county (Peck) 
and Mount Skylight, Adirondack mountains (Peck). 
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Lycopodium sabinaefolium Willd. 

Hinckley, valley of the West Canada creek, Oneida county. Dr 
J. V. Haberer, October 28, 1911. No. 2550. 

Scarcely glaucous; rootstocks close to the surface but buried in 
the leaf mold; stems erect, divided from near the base into numer- 
ous erect subsimple lax branches, 5-7 cm long, equally leafy all 
round; leaves equal, few-ranked, ascending, about 2 mm long, 
slender, very acute, appearing as though the tips were incurved: 
spikes solitary on few-scaled peduncles scarcely exceeding the leafy 
branches by more than the length of the spikes; sporophyls green 
with very thin scarious margins, crenulate with age, the tips spread- 
ing. 

This rare club moss ranges from Prince Edward island to north- 
ern New England, Quebec and Ontario, usually in cold, mountain 
woods. Figured and described in Britton and Brown’s Illustrated 
Flora, second edition, 1: 47, figure 110. 1913. According to Gray’s 
Manual, this species has also been collected on Staten Island by 
Buchheister. 

Lycopodium tristachyum Pursh 

An abundant and easily recognized species in the sandy oak woods 
about the head of Oneida lake, where it has been collected by 
Haberer and by House. Also reported by Doctor Haberer from 
Grant, Ohio, Trenton and Grand View (no. 2547) in Herkimer 
county, and from Remsen, Hinckley (no. 2547) and Forestport 
(no. 1543) in Oneida county. 


Panicum addisonii Nash 


Sandy fields at Sylvan Beach, head of Oneida lake. Dr J. V. 
Haberer, June 22, 1906. No. 3293. 


Panicum huachucae silvicola Hitche. & Chase 
Near Utica, Dr J. V. Haberer, June 1899. No. 1735. Deer- 
field. Dr J. V. Haberer, June 1907. No. 1743. Dutch hill, June 24, 
1907. No. 1741. 
Panicum tsugetorum Nash 
In the shade of sumachs near Whitesboro. Dr J. V. Haberer, 
July 8, 1905. No. 3282. 


Pentstemon laevigatus Ait. 


Well established but probably adventive from the west and south, 
its natural range being from Pennsylvania to Florida and westward. 
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Doctor Haberer’s specimens are from Roscoe Conkling park, Utica 
(no. 1821), hills near Deerfield (no. 1822) and pastures and 
meadows along the Erie canal east of Utica (no. 653). 


Sanicula trifoliata Bicknell. 


Rich woodlands in deep shade, Roscoe Conkling park, Utica. 
Dry. V. Haberer, June:27;-1912. No. 1402. 


Scirpus lineatus habereri var. nov. 


Stouter in every way than S. lineatus. Spikelets larger, one- 
fourth to one-third inch long and one-third as thick; scales longer, 
more costate, sharper pointed and achenes larger. 

Cold spring soil, Whitestown. Dr J. V. Haberer, July 2, July 11 
and August 22, 1912. No. 3764. Type in the herbarium of the 
New York State Museum. 


Scirpus atrocinctus Fernald 


Sylvan Beach. H. D. House, 1904. No. 1224. 


Sedum ternatum Michx. 

Abundant in a rich stony woodland, Sauquoit. Dr J. V. Haberer, 
June 2, 1910. No. 308. According to Doctor Haberer, having the 
appearance of being unquestionably native and not known to occur 
native elsewhere in central New York. 


Eriophorum alpinum Linn. 
(Scirpus hudsonianus (Michx.) Fernald) 


Limestone cliffs of Black river, Boonville, and at Leyden, Lewis 
county. Dr J. V. Haberer, June 22, 1912. No. 3758. This species 
has also been collected by Doctor Peck at Hidden lake, Herkimer 
county, Elm lake, Hamilton county, and Aiden Lair, Warren county. 


Physostegia latidens sp. nov. 

Related to P. virginiana (Linn.) Benth. Stems .5 to 1 m 
tall, terminated by a single, densely flowered, stiff, erect, slender 
spike, or by a few panicled spikes, glabrous and strongly 4-angled 
below, puberulent or finely pubescent above and in the inflorescence ; 
leaves thick textured, lanceolate or the upper ones linear-lanceolate, 
sessile and broadly attached at the base, sharply serrate with rather 
distant teeth, pale green, the leaves gradually or sometimes rather 
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abruptly reduced above; flowers subsessile; calyx puberulent, 6-8 
mm long, the teeth triangular with acute or abruptly acuminate tips, 
not acerose, I-14 mm long, not over one-fifth the length of the 
calyx tube; corolla about 2 cm long, pink or rose-purple. 

Near Utica. Dr J: V. Haberer, August 10, 1912. No. 3084. 
Type in the herbarium of the New York State Museum. 

Distinguished from P. virginiana by its short, triangular, 
acute calyx lobes which are not acerose, and from P. parviflora 
by its acutely pointed calyx lobes, thick leaves and larger corollas. 
Following the nomenclature of Britton & Brown’s Illustrated Flora, 
second edition, this would be called Dracocephalum lat- 
idens House. 

Eleocharis diandra Wright 

Sandy shores of Oneida lake. Dr J. V. Haberer, August 2, 1goo. 
No. 1356. 

Fimbristylis geminata (Nees) Kunth. 
(F. frankii Steud.) 

Sandy shores of Oneida lake. Dr J. V. Haberer, August 16, 1900. 
No. 1370. 
Hemicarpha micrantha (Vahl) Pax. 

Sandy shores of Oneida lake. Dr J. V. Haberer, August 18, 1900. 
No. 1168. 

Woodwardia virginica (L.) Sm: 

Sandy swamps near Sylvan Beach. H. D. House, July 22, 1913. 
No. 5258. A species, abundant on the coastal plain but one of the 
rare ferns of central New York. 


5 ONONDAGA COUNTY 
Achroanthes unifolia (Mx.) Raf. 
Carpenter’s-pond. H. D. House, No.-1}47. 


Carex bebbii (Bailey) Britton 
Carpenter’s pond. H.D. House. No. 1345. 


Carex cephaloidea Boott 
Jamesville. H. D. House. No. 1296. 


Carex filiformis Linn. 


Carpenter’s pond. H.D. House. No. 1324. 
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Carex sparganioides Muhl. 
Jamesville. H.D. House. No. 1293. 


Cythera bulbosa (Linn.) House 
(Calypso borealis Salisb.) 


One of the rarest of our native orchids, occurring in but few 
localities. It was discovered at Jordanville swamp, Herkimer 
county, by J. A. Paine, jr, in 1866, and collected there many years 
later by Dr J. V. Haberer; near Rome many years ago by Mr 
Bingham and near Otisco, Onondaga county, several years ago by 
Samuel Cole. The other Onondaga county station is or was Lodi 
swamp near Syracuse (House, no. 1108, 1905). The latter station 
is probably now obliterated by the encroaching manufacturing dis- 
trict, and with its passing, which is sincerely regretted by many 
botanists, disappears one of the most interesting localities, botani- 
cally known in the State. It was the home of many rare species, 
among them being: 

Carex aurea Nutt. 
Parnassia caroliniana Mich-. 
Lonicera oblongifolia Goldie 
Galium tinctorium Linn. 
Azalea nudiflora Linn. 
Valeriana uliginosa (T. & G.) Rydb. 
Viola lanceolata Linn. 

“Juniperus horizontalis Moench. 
Triglochin palustris Linn. 

s maritima Linn. 
Cypripedium candidum MuAl. 
Arethusa bulbosa Linn. 

Liparis loeselii (L.) Richards 
Cythera bulbosa (Linn.) House 
Tofieldia palustris Huds. 
Zygadenus chloranthus Richards 
Lobelia kalmii Linn. 

Pyrola americana Sweet 
Linnaea americana Forbes 


Campanula aparinoides Linn. 


Carpenter’s pond. H. D. House. No. 1327. Also at Green lake 
near Kirkville. 


Ophrys convallarioides (Sw.) Wight 


Carpenter’s pond. H. D. House. No. 1341. Not reported by 
Mrs L. L. Goodrich in her list of Onondaga county plants. 
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Ophrys cordata Linn. 
White lake near Jamesville and Manlius. H. D. House. No. 1242. 


Eleocharis palustris vigens Bailey 
Carpenter’s pond. H. D. House. No. 1326. 


Potamogeton amplifolius Tuckerm. 


Carpenter’s pond. H. D. House. No. 1329 


Potamogeton zosteriaefolius Schum. 
Carpenter’s pond. H. D. House. No. 1328. 


Puccinellia distans (L.) Parl. 


Low shores of Onondaga lake, Salina. Dr J. V. Haberer, July 
5, 1884. No. 3301. The range of this species in America is usually 
given as salt marshes and on ballast along the coast from Nova 
Scotia to Delaware. The Salina locality seems to be the only report 
of its occurrence inland. The species is not regarded as native 
to America, but there is apparently some doubt upon this point. 
Mrs L. L. Goodrich (Plants of Onondaga county, page 42, 1912) 
records Puccinellia maritima from the Salt marshes at 
Solvay in 1887. 


6 SCHENECTADY COUNTY 


The northwest side of Featherstone lake in the town of Duanes- 
burg exhibits a wonderfully fine gradation from lake to bog and 
bog to woodland. The shallow water of the lake on the side 
toward the bog contains the following water-loving plants: 

Castalia odorata (Ait.) Woodville & Wood 
Nymphaea variegata (Engelm.) G. S. Miller 
Brasenia schreberi Gmel. 

Scirpus americanus Pers. 

Pontederia cordata L. 

Eriocaulon articulatum (Huds.) Morong 
Potamogeton natans L. 


Between the water and the woodland is a strip of sphagnum 
from 15 to 30 feet broad, which is the home of many characteristic 
bog plants, such as: 


Drosera rotundifolia L. 

Andromeda glaucophylla Link. 
Menyanthes trifoliata L. 

Oxycoccus macrocarpus (Ait.) Pers. 
Eriophorum virginicum L. 
Sarracenia purpurea L. 
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Limodorum tuberosum L. 

Pogonia ophioglossioides L. 

Carex paupercula Mich. 

Kalmia polifolia Wang. 

Chamaedaphne calyculata (L.) Moench. 
Chiogenes hispidula (L.) T. & G. 


Farther back from the edge of the water appear young spruces 
and tamaracks which merge abruptly into a dense stand in whica 
the principal species are: 

——~Picea mariana (Mill.) B. S. P. 
Larix laricina (DuRoi) Koch. 
Nemopanthus mucronata (L.) Trel. 
Acer rubrum L. 
Ilex verticillata (L.) Gray 
Viburnum cassinoides L. 
Alnus incana (L.) Moench. 
"—~Pinus strobus L. 
Viburnum dentatum L. 
Aronia nigra (Willd.) Britton 
Ulmus americana L. 
Sorbus americana Marsh. 
Spiraea latifolia Borkh. 
Viola pallens (Banks) Brainerd 
Ribes glandulosum Grauer 
Salix pedicellaris Pursh 
Betula lutea Michx. f. 
Fraxinus nigra Marsh. 
Acer spicatum Lam. 
Coptis trifoliata (L.) Salisb. 
Mitella nuda L. 


The opposite shores of this small pond are abrupt and rocky, 
thus presenting a striking contrast. The bog on the northwest side 
of the lake is in many respects similar to the numerous bogs and 
boggy lake borders farther west and northward in the State, and 
hence worthy of particular notice, representing, as it does, an out- 
lying station of the typical northern bog flora and perhaps the only 
typical sphagnum bog in Schenectady county. 


7 SUFFOLK COUNTY 


Panicum wrightianum Scribn. 
(Plate A.) 
U. S. Dept. Agr., Div. Agrost.,: Bul. 12) pe 44. Tegeiaae 
Cuba (C. Wright, no. 3463, 1865). Type in the National Herbarium. 
P. strictum Bosc.; R. & S. Syst. Veg. 2:447. 1817. Not 
R. Br. 1810. 


Plate A 


Panicum wrightianum Scribner (one-half natural size) 
From the type specimen of Panicum deminutivum Peck 
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P. minutulum Desv. Opusc. 87. 1833. Not Gaud. 1826. 
P. denunutivum Peck, N. Y. State Mus. Bul. 116, p. 27-28. 
1907. 

Moist or wet muddy soil. Shore of Little pond about 2.5 miles 
south of Wading River, Suffolk county. August. Type collected 
by Dr C. H. Peck, in the herbarium of the New York State Museum. 

The range and habitat of this rare, diminutive Panicum is given 
by Hitchcock and Chase, as “ along the margins of streams and 
ponds in sandy or mucky soil, southern New Jersey to Florida and 
west to Texas, also in Cuba.” According to a recent communication 
from Professor Hitchcock, the northern range of this species is 
now known to be Cape Cod, and the identification of the type of 
Doctor Peck’s Long Island species, Panicum deminuti- 
vum, as indentical, adds a New York locality to the known 
range of the species. 


Fimbristylis castanea (Mx.) Wahl. 
Orient Point. Roy Latham, September 20, 19009. 
Acer tomentosum Desf. 
(A. rubrum var. tridens Wood. A. microphyllum Pas) 

A tree with smooth gray bark, small, subcoriaceous leaves, 
rounded or somewhat wedge-oblong in shape, three-lobed, 1%4 to 2% 
inches long and as broad or somewhat narrower, margins crenately 
toothed, deep green and lustrous above, white and tomentose be- 
neath; petioles short; fruit resembling that of A. rubrum, but 
smaller and with broader wings. 

By some authors referred to Acer carolinianum Walter, 
the description of which is too indefinite to distinguish it from 
Pee eden DTU Th . 

Orient Point, Long Island, Roy Latham, Sept. 30, Ig1o. 


Carex haydeni Dewey 
(C. stricta var. decora Bailey. C. aperta Carey) 
Collected at Islip, by C. H. Peck in May. 


Anthemis tinctoria Linn. 


Meadows, Orient Point. Roy Latham, June 24, 1912. 


Aristida purpurascens Poir. 
Orient Point. Roy Latham, September 30, 1912. 
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Crepis setosa Haller f. 
Orient Point. Roy Latham, September 13, 1900. 


Cyperus ferax Richards 
Orient Point. Roy Latham, September 30, 1912. 


Hypochaeris radicata Linn. 


Orient Point. Roy Latham, July 22, 1910. Also collected at 
Cedarhurst, Nassau county, by G. D. Hulst, June 1897. 


Ibidium praecox (Walt.) House 
Salt marshes, Orient Point. Roy Latham, September 16, 1912. 


Onopordum acanthium Linn. 


Orient Point. Roy Latham, September 30, 1912. 


Plantago decipiens Braneoud. 
Orient Point. Roy Latham, August 1, 1909. 


Plantago elongata Pursh. 
Orient Point. Roy Latham, May 23, 1910. 


Salix caprea Linn. 
Roadsides, Orient Point. Roy Latham, May 23, 1910. 


Cyperus grayii Torrey 
Orient Point. Roy Latham, August 8 and October 3, 1910. Also 
collected several years ago at Coney Island by C. H. Peck. There 
is in the State Herbarium, in addition, a specimen collected many 
years ago on Long Island by Mr H. Young. New Jersey is usually 
given as the northern range of this species. 


Hypertrophy of the Arbor Vitae (one-fifth natural size) 


AN ODD FORM OF HYPERTROPHY IN ARBOR VITAE 
BY HOMER D. HOUSE 
Plate B. 


Hypertrophic growths on the trunks or limbs of trees in the 
form of burls, abnormal accretions, etc, are familiar sights to every- 
one who gives any attention to trees. Rarely, however, is there 
seen so remarkable a case of hypertrophy as is shown in the accom- 
panying illustration, which was taken from an Arbor Vitae 
Piiaya occidentalis) in’ Canada; by Dr J. M. Clarke. 
Director of the State Museum. 

Various causes are ascribed to hypertrophic growths, the most 
usual being: 

a Injury to the inner bark or cambium resulting in a stimulated 
production of abnormal tissue, the abnormal growth once started 
continuing to produce successive layers about its core. 

b Insect or fungus attack, stimulating the growing tissues into 
abnormal growth at or about the affected portions. 

c Parasitic mistletoe attack, causing hypertrophy of the affected 
tissues. 

Any of these causes might be suspected as the origin of certain 
malformations of wood and bark upon trees. In the absence, how- 
ever, of definite evidence, which is the usual case, such growths 
might be due to other agencies, purely physiological in character, 
which might cause a disarrangement of the normal growth of the 
tissues. Practically all observations, however, seem to agree on the 
initial presence of some sort of injury, preceding the hypertrophic 
growth, evidence of which can sometimes be detected at the origin of 
the growth. 

In the case of the hypertrophic growth here shown there is 
little evidence as to its cause. The grain of the wood within 
the trunk and beneath the seat of the growth is straight and 
normal. About 74 annual rings of growth (less than two inches 
of wood) intervene between the origin of the hypertrophic growth 
within the trunk and the present surface of the bark. A marked 
cup-shaped depression in the fiber of the trunk shows where 
the growth apparently originated, and it is evident that this ab- 
normal growth on the outside of the trunk has obtained its present 
dimensions of over two feet in diameter within the last 75 years. 
Slight traces of decay only are apparent in the fiber of the trunk 
close to the central core of the hypertrophic growth. 
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Not the least curious feature of this growth is the character of 
the bark, which consists of a number of symmetrical pyramidal pro- 
jections, small at the top and large at the base, which show by 
their even growth and adhering layers of bark a marked contrast 
to the thin, fibrous character of the normal bark of the arbor vitae. 


CERTAIN FEATURES OF GERMAN FORESTRY 
BY HOMER D. HOUSE 


German forestry, perhaps because it is the most scientifically 
developed of any in Europe, has been for many years a source of 
deep interest and profitable study on the part of American students 
of forest management and utilization. There are those who predict 
for America, before many decades shall have passed, forestry con- 
ditions similar to those now existing in Germany. That we may 
in time develop in America a scientific as well as practical scheme 
of forestry, no one can doubt, but that it will in any way resemble 
German methods seems wholly improbable, unless we can make 
over our methods of taxation and administration of public lands. 
German forestry pays its way. Forestry is a sort of government 
trust in Germany. Without the connivance of the government it 
would no more pay to grow timber for any purpose other than for 
firewood in Germany than in the United States. Germany imports 
vast quantities of timber, but the duty is so adjusted that it is a 
. paying proposition for the German states to invest money in long- 
time rotations of forest crops. With a high stumpage value, the 
owners of the German forests, either private or state, can afford to 
make a more complete utilization of all the products of the forest, 
can afford more careful methods in logging, and can afford the 
expense of replanting and protection. The entire expense is put 
where it belongs, that is, on everybody, because everybody is directly 
or indirectly a consumer of forest products. I wonder how many 
advocates of conservation of our forest resources in the United 
States realize that low tariff on imported timber means low stump- 
age values in our own forests and that low stumpage values mean 
waste and high speed in lumbering? 

The German forests present an almost endless variety of con- 
ditions with respect to management and utilization, and the observant 
forester will find therein much food for thought in connection with 
forest conditions which prevail at home and he will discover thervin 
many new ideas that will be of benefit to him in coping with 
American problems in forestry. 

The following sketches are taken at random from my notes with 
a view of presenting characteristic and interesting methods of pro- 
cedure in sylviculture, management and utilization, particularly of 
such ranges in the German forests as may well pay any student of 
forestry to visit who has the opportunity to travel. 
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1 THE PINERIES OF EBERSTADT NEAR DARMSTADT 

The forest range of Eberstadt consists of both town and state 
(Hesse-Darmstadt) forests, some 2500 acres, under the direction of 
Geh. Forstrat Joseph, an elderly man of kindly and delightful 
personality. The activity of the state in buying up odd or unpro- 
ductive strips of privately owned land has resulted in the same 
policy by the town of Eberstadt, so that there are few privately 
owned forests here. Natural seed regeneration of the Scotch pine, 
which is the principal tree here on the sandy plains of the Rhine 
valley, has not done well. This is in striking contrast to the pineries 
of Ysenburg, 20 miles north, where the luxuriant natural regenera- 
tion is depended upon almost wholly for reforestation. 

The rotation at Eberstadt is approximately 120 years, at which 
time the larger trees attain an average diameter, breast high, of 12 to 
16 inches. The cuts are made in winter and in the succeeding winter 
the ground is dug over to a depth of about 14 inches, the best soil of 
the forest floor being turned under and the poor sand from below 
placed on top. This will force the roots to go deeper for their food. 
In April, one year old seedlings of Scotch pine are planted, and be- 
tween the rows, in May, potatoes will be cultivated. This method of 
“tongya” gets rid in a large measure of the weeds and soil fungi 
which might be harmful to the young pine, especially Hysterium 
pini. At the time of the logging operations there were left stand- 
ing, in the majority of cases, about eight of the best trees to an acre, 
to run through the next rotation as “ veterans.” In addition to the 
increment yield of these trees, which takes place practically without 
injury to the growth of the next rotation, the price increment of 
these veterans rises from a stumpage value of under $40 to over 
$60 a thousand. 

The cost an acre of reforestation at Eberstadt is: 


sroudigrovier the Soils. nse aoee ib nr eos a eee $27.50 
Horsplants: and ‘plariting bs 2c455 che ckecsee hoe eevee 10.50 
Bonaporatoesivis attic, kites ee puter! be ete yon: 6 eer oe 4.00 
For planting and cultivating potatoes............... 6.00 
For weeding, paris-greening, etc..............s00.. 8.00 

Making a total gross expense of............... $56.00 


About 1400 pine seedlings are planted to the acre and about 6 
hundredweight of potatoes are used on each acre. The net returns 
from the potatoes usually average about $20 an acre, which leaves 
a net planting expense of $36 an acre. Adding this to the value 
of the land, which is here as high as $100 to $150 an acre, to obtain 
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the amount of the original investment, and figuring at 6 per cent 
compound interest and including also taxation and protection, one 
can imagine that at the end of 120 years the value of the Scotch 
pine produced will scarcely yield a profitable return upon the in- 
vestment, not even with the present high value of timber in Germany. 

As the oberforster, however, is required by regulation to replant, 
the net planting expense of $36 is charged by him to the logging 
expense of the last rotation and the new growth starts with a clean 
bill of health, financially. It is burdened with only the soil value, 
taxation and protection expense upon the books; and the deduction 
of $36 from the receipts of the sale of timber does not seriously 
effect the profitable appearance of the forest accounts. In other 
words, the unique thing about this range is that merely by the 
method of bookkeeping the forest investment represented at Eber- 
stadt is a profitable one instead of a loss, and the planting expense 
does not hang with its accruing interest as a burden upon the finan- 
cial success of the next rotation, to be eliminated, possibly, only 
by the first or second thinnings. 

Because of the abundance of rabbits and deer, all the young 
plantations must be fenced. Woven wire fences are necessary, for 
which the annual expense on this range of 2500 acres is $500, but 
the item does not appear in the planting expense. There is an 
annual revenue from hunting privileges of $2000, and here again 
the oberforster shows his keen business ability in keeping down the 
value of the investment by charging this fencing expense to the 
revenues received from hunting privileges, rather than to the cost 
of reforestation. As a result of all this the range yields an annual 
net revenue of something over 3 per cent. It must be borne in 
mind, however, that the gross receipts are very large and that the 
cause of the low net revenue which prevails in practically all German 
forests (rarely rising to 6 per cent) is due to the relatively high 
valuation placed upon the soil in estimating the value of the invest- 
ment. 

2 THE PINERIES OF YSENBURG 


Ysenburg is situated on the level, sandy plain of the Rhine valley, 
a few miles south of Frankfurt. Three or four centuries ago the 
holdings of the princes of Ysenburg constituted one of the hundreds 
_ of small principalities of the old German empire. Napoleon re- 
duced these to but a few in number and the Landgraf (now Gross- 
herzog or Grand Duke) of Hesse-Darmstadt received dominion over 
Ysenburg. The princes, however, retained their land, if not their 
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political importance, until they were forced, in order to satisfy their 
creditors, to sell out to the government in 1890 at a price of $300 an 
acre. Their forest lands embraced about 4000 acres within a solid 
boundary and the event was notable in being one of the few large 
sales of timber land in Germany. A few years later the state govern- 
ment sold a slice of this land containing 125 acres suitable for villa 
sites at a price of $3000 an acre, the stumpage not included. This 
strip is a fine stand of Scotch pine, bordering the macadam road 
leading west from the station of Ysenburg. It was seed planted on 
very poor sandy soil, some 70 years ago. 

Some of the former princes of Ysenburg apparently realized the 
importance of careful forest management. The records of this 
particular forest show that in 1761 it consisted of decrepit beech 
and oak woods, the remnant of the primeval Rhine valley forest 
which was entirely oak and beech with no pine, the pine being intro- 
duced to reforest the drifting sand which followed the deforestation 
of the Rhine valley in many places a century and a half ago. These 
stands of Ysenburg in 1761 had been ruined by continuous cutting 
and pasturage. In 1762 regulations were promulgated which pro- 
vided that: 

The best oak and beech be conserved; 

Restocking areas must be fenced against grazing; 

Seed planting of conifers be made in blank places; 


Cutting be done only in winter; 

Use of wooden fences forbidden because of the threatened fuel famine 
(in 1762 observe!) ; 

The villagers ordered to plant willow and alder along their streams; 

Only invalids allowed to keep goats by grace of a medical certificate. 


At that time one-third of the land was without timber and re- 
generation failed continuously because of mice, drought, insects, 
late frosts, etc. The annual production between 1762 and 1784 was 
one-eighth of a cord an acre, which shows how extremely decrepit 
these forests must have been. 

Today the pineries of Ysenburg are among the finest and yield 
about the highest net revenue of any in the Rhine valley. The 
method used to secure regeneration is totally unlike that employed 
at Eberstadt and yet the type of soil seems about the same. When 
the pines are about 80 years old and about 10 inches in diameter, 
cuttings (seed cuttings and preparatory cuttings) are made in such 
a way as to open up the crown. There results a luxuriant natural 
regeneration which indicates that there must be more fertility present 
than in the soil of the Eberstadt pineries. When this regeneration 
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underneath the old stand is well established a heavy, final cut is 
made, leaving only a few trees to the acre to run through the next 
rotation as “ veterans.” The regeneration at this time is particularly 
thick, estimated to consist of fully 30,000 young trees to the acre. 
and forming almost impenetrable thickets. In the resulting struggle 
among these 30,000 seedlings for dominance, clean and slender boles 
result. In taking out the final cut, naturally considerable damage 
is done to the young stand, but it is surprising how quickly these 
gaps close up even where no planting is done to “ doctor” them up. 
The German forester dislikes to see a vacant patch of ground in the 
woods and usually plants something there immediately, although in 
many cases it is unnecessary and the results of his planting may be 
choked to death by the rapidity of the growth of the surrounding 
forest. 

Conditions sometimes get the best of even the German forester, 
for in some compartments either too much delay has been exercised 
in making the final cut or the regeneration came faster than was 
expected, for it is so high and dense that irreparable damage will 
result when the final cut is made. Young trees can stand much 
abuse, but not when they are 15 feet tall. The last cut before the 
final one leaves about 75 fine standards to the acre, so that the 
regeneration takes place by no means under conditions that could 
be called “ open.” 

All compartments, however, of the Ysenburg range are not so 
fine as the ones described above and which happen to be the ones 
nearest to the station. Some compartments are very poor and the 
pines are porcupinelike and scattered, having suffered from un- 
usually sterile soil, mice, grubs, and other enemies. The white pine, 
where used under these conditions, seems to be making a better 
showing than the Scotch pine, but the expense of replacing the 
Scotch pine by white pine is high and out of keeping with any results 
that will be obtained for a long time to come. 

A particular compartment at Ysenburg has been given over for 
many years to the experiment upon Borgrave’s method of thinning. 
Thinnings, properly speaking, are for the purpose of reducing the 
investment or for the improvement of the remaining stand, and if 
a regeneration results it is merely incidental. Seed cuttings and 
preparatory cuttings (often miscalled thinnings in the United States) 
are for the purpose of regeneration, absolutely and only, and are 
not properly to be called thinnings, but cuttings. 

Borgrave would take out one-fourth of the volume in one-seventh 
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of the trees every ten years. By this means he would reduce the 
investment and extend the rotation. The obvious advantages are: 
the reduction of the investment; greater remunerativeness of the 
cuttings; the rotation is extended perhaps 200 years; sylvicultural 
charges are reduced to a minimum; the smaller trees left are cleanest 
and will produce constantly better and better logs. 

On the other hand is the fact that he takes the trees nearest the 
saw-log size and which will have the greatest price increment in the 
next few years. He cuts away the money makers, for these large 
trees (one-seventh of the total number) will furnish go per cent of 
the increment if left. If gaps result, some of the possible increment 
of the next largest trees will escape, weeds will result and the soil 
run wild. 

Under conditions as they existed in Germany a few years ago, 
his method had, from a financial standpoint, much to recommend it, 
and it happens that at Ysenburg even now the difference between 
the price of saw logs and mine props is not very great. As the 
Scotch pine, however, sold at an average of $6 a thousand twenty 
years ago and sells for $14 today (on the stump), few German 
foresters are anxious to reduce their investment, so that Borgrave’s 
system, pure and simple, as is being carried out here to its logical 
end as a matter of experiment, is not apt to be seen elsewhere, 
although the influence of his reasoning is frequently to be noted in 
the system of management practised in many places. 

Another small compartment of the Ysenburg range shows that 
the German forester, like all of us, sometimes makes sad mistakes. 
Oak and Scotch pine in alternating rows, fully 5 feet apart, were 
planted by the “ Tongya”! method 35 years ago. They wanted 
oak, and the pine was meant to be merely an usher growth to pro- 
tect the oak against the frost, which is bad here (the frost level 
being 9 to 10 feet above the level of the soil), and expected to cut 
out the pine as the oak gained a position of independence. Today 
the oaks are nearly gone, having been choked out by the pine in 
spite of attempts to favor the oak by lopping off many of the pines. 
As they are ro feet apart, they look.today like a thicket of Appa- 
lachian scrub pine. 

The oberforster has also been troubled severely in some compart- 
ments by the work of the cutworm upon young plantations, but he 


1Tongya: a term introduced by Schlich, indicating the cultivation of 
potatoes, beans etc., between the rows of young trees for two or three seasons 
to aid the growth of the trees and help offset the expense of planting and 
weeding. 
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noticed that this damage was always slight, for some unknown 
reason, in the vicinity of mature stands. He/has largely obliterated 
that damage by making his cuttings in strips from 75 to 100 feet 
in width, leaving stands more or less mature upon either side, until 
the planted strip has attained a safe size. These strips, in various 
stages of development, present a curious appearance, and they are 
of course on soils that will not yield the luxuriant natural regenera- 
tion that obtains in the compartments nearest the Ysenburg station. 
Under such impoverished soil conditions, the oberforester may 
eventually be forced to adopt the expensive method in vogue at 
Eberstadt. 

At Ysenburg is one of the few, if not the only one, of the strictly 
forest railroads in Germany. It consists of a narrow gauge line 
running from Ysenburg down through the Mitteldick range to the 
river Main. Its poor success is evidence of the uselessness of rail- 
road transportation in a large range where the woods products go 
out in many different directions and which is traversed by excel- 
lent stone roads, as are the Ysenburg and Mitteldick ranges which 
adjoin. 

3 MITTELDICK FORESTS 

The Mitteldick range adjoins the Ysenburg ranges on the west 
and was, originally, under the dominion of the princes of Ysenburg, 
but is now a state (Hesse-Darmstadt) forest. The Scotch pine 
stands here are similar in every respect to those described on the 
Ysenburg range. The object of particular interest on this range are 
the oak stands; remnants of the primeval Rhine valley forests. 
They are maintained today in the form of “shelterwood group 
types of regeneration.” The groups are particularly dense and 
thicketlike, and form an interesting sight, always highest in the 
middle, and spreading toward each other as the seed years and 
soil conditions allow. Forstmeister Hillerich aims to join these 
groups at a time when he shall have finished cutting out the remain- 
ing 15 to 20 old oaks for each acre of the original stand. All 
stages are to be seen from the beginning of tiny groups in the open- 
ings of the medium aged oak forests to large masses of groups now 
fully united and from which the last of the old oaks have been 
removed. 

Where the shelterwood group method of regeneration has not 
been a success, and it is not always a success because of unfavorable 
soil conditions in some places, the Forstmeister has resorted to other 
means of securing an oak stand. One large strip was planted, 16 
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years ago, to oak acorns, very densely; and it appears that this 
method is particularly successful just here, and would seem to be 
preferable and cheaper than waiting for the uncertain and slow 
shelterwood method. 

On other compartments of the Mitteldick range the growth of 
oak has been induced under pine standards, about 120 years old. 
The pines are fine, but the oak is generally crooked in spite of its 
relative density. It is planned gradually to remove the pines, which 
number about 20 to the acre, and see if the oak improves in quality. 

The German forester as a rule loves beech, which is in youth a 
shade-loving species, and one finds a great variety of methods by 
which the beech is utilized in German sylviculture. The German 
forester calls the beech the “ mother of the soil,” possibly because 
it forms an alkaline litter instead of an acid litter as results from 
the fall of the oak foliage. At Mitteldick is to be seen several 
methods of handling beech growth, two of which are rather note- 
worthy. In certain compartments an abundance of beech seeds 
have been sown in drills or furrows beneath rather dense stands of 
Scotch pine about 60 years old. The ‘result is rather startling to the 
American accustomed only to seeing our native forests of pine or 
spruce with only a scanty undergrowth. A dense thicket of beech 
springs up, almost impenetrable in places, and wherever gaps occur 
in the forest crown overhead or where cuttings are made the beech 
rapidly assumes the dominant position, but under the thicker pines it 
remains in suppression for many years, in this respect not unlike the 
spruce. A similar management of beech is to be seen in the 
Darmstadt city forests (plate 3) and in other ranges of the Rhine 
valley. 

Another compartment of mixed oak, beech, hornbeam, and other 
hardwoods had been likewise underplanted with beech seeds in 
furrows, and after an interval of about three years, at which time 
I saw the compartment under a light coat of snow (plate 4), it 
looked not unlike a vast collection of nursery beds containing tiny 
beeches all about of a size. Such operations must naturally follow 
good seed years. 


4 THE FRANKFURT TOWN FORESTS 


- The Frankfurt town forests adjoin the Ysenburg and Mitteldick 
ranges on the north and are therefore most easily reached from 
Ysenburg station. The line separating these ranges is also the 
boundary here between Prussia and Hesse-Darmstadt, so that the 
effects of radically different forest administrations can be seen on 
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these adjoining ranges. Like the former ranges, most of the Frank- 
furt range lies in the frost dells of the Rhine valley, but within 
short distances there is much diversity in the quality of the soil, 
and in consequence a corresponding diversity of stands. 

Along a small stream close to the suburban villa colony of Neu- 
Ysenburg is a stand of hardwoods which contains some fine alders 
up to 2 feet in diameter, not very straight but about the best seen 
anywhere in Germany. This stand also contains some excellent 
maple, ash, basswood, hornbeam, oak and beech. The hornbeam 
logs sell, in the woods, on the ground, for $35 a thousand feet, board 
measure, and are used in the manufacture of waterwheel cogs. The 
oak, which is here of fair quality, brings $31 a thousand feet for 
ties and veneers. The best veneer logs of oak in this compartment 
were about 24 inches in diameter and contained about 350 board 
feet, on the average, and sold at auction there in the woods for 
about $82 each. 

A mixed hardwood forest of this type is the best place to see the 
attention to detail and order which the German forester brings to 
his operations (plate 5). The firewood resulting from the trunks 
and limbs of the trees unsuitable for timber, is piled into neat cubic 
meter piles of split oak, split maple, split alder, round oak, round 
maple, etc. The smaller and more crooked branchwood and root- 
wood of each species is also piled separately, and for each and 
every one of these “grades” of firewood the forest administration 
receives a different price. The small limbs and twigs are also 
gathered up and tied into bundles which are sold for a small sum, 
but apparently not at a profit. That genius is an infinite capacity for 
taking pains finds here a visible demonstration in forestry. 

The Frankfurt town forests also contain an interesting stand of 
American white pine (plate 6), about 60 years old. It was origin- 
ally made with alternating rows of spruce and oak. The oak is now 
nowhere to be seen, and the spruce has survived only in part. The 
white pine having dominated the situation from the start is very 
branchy and unfit for a high grade of lumber, and yet the revenue 
from this stand is very large, but from the sale of cones to seed 
establishments rather than from timber. The pines number about 
150 to the acre, and spruce less than half as many, out of an 
original 1500 pines and spruce to the acre. The total sectional area 
of the white pine alone is 153.6 square feet, which with a form 
height of 150 means a stand of 35,000 board feet to the acre. This 
is far from being the best stand of white pine in this part of 
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Germany but it is of particular interest as showing the results of 
mistaken ideas in regard to the management of white pine with 
spruce and oak, mistakes which are not being repeated in later 
plantation of white pine throughout this part of Germany. The 
yield of cones for seeds alone saves the plantation from being a 
complete failure and from having been removed long ago. 

Several compartments of the Frankfurt woods still maintain the 
stands of beech with oak and other hardwoods which. comprised 
the primeval timber of this region. The beech is about 120 years 
old and about the best, considering the large acreage devoted to it, 
to be seen anywhere in the Rhine valley. In the depressions (frost 
dells) alone are there any signs that the beech is not vigorous, and 
there the abundance of hornbeam makes up for it. Underlying 
limestone, close to the surface, probably accounts to a large extent 
for the good growth of these hardwoods upon a surface soil which 
seems unusually sterile. The German forester judges the fertility 
of the soil largely by the relative growth of wild grasses thereon, 
and in most cases that appears to be an excellent index of the quality 
of the soil. 

Not the least interesting feature of the Frankfurt forests is the 
existence here of the oldest artificially planted stand of Scotch 
pine in Germany. This stand is now a little over 200 years old and 
looks wonderfully fine. There are about 60 trees to the acre, averag- 
ing over 20 inches in diameter, and some are as thick as 36 inches, 
breast high. A single tree recently cut, contained 4100 board feet 
of lumber. In 1876 a violent wind storm took down many of the 
trees and since then the previously suppressed beech and hornbeam 
have made a vigorous growth which shows that nature without aid 
will not reproduce the Scotch pine where it is not native. Only by 
carefully opening up the crowns, as practised on the Ysenburg range, 
“can a pine regeneration be induced. A sudden and large opening 
of the crowns brings on the hardwoods again as in the primeval 
type. The old pines, as a result of the storm, all lean toward the 
northeast. The stand contains from 25,000 to 30,000 feet an acre, 
which is good considering the relatively few trees per acre and the 
large quantity which has been removed in the past according to the 
records of this department. The remaining stand will produce 
‘lumber of an exceptionally high grade. From the logs upon the 
ground it was impossible to determine their form height, but it 
certainly exceeded 200. 

From observations previously noted in connection with oak planted 
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with pine on the Ysenburg range and in the Frankfurt forests one 
might suppose that oak is usually a failure here, but such is not the 
case. Above the frost dells it succeeds very well, and indeed, the 
primeval forests of this region contained some of the largest and 
finest oaks of the world, a few of which are still to be seen on the 
Mittledick range. The Frankfurt forest contains a plantation of 
oak, nearly 100 years old, with subservient natural undergrowth of 
beech and hornbeam which looks as good as any of the natural re- 
generation of oak seen in the Spessarts, so famous for its oaks. 
Here in the Rhine valley, however, the beech shows a tendency to 
become the dominant tree if not held in check. This stand of oak 
contains, including the beech, some of which are of merchantable 
size, 19,000 board feet to the acre. 

The annual net revenue of the Frankfurt town forests is $16 a 
hectare, or about $6.50 an acre, in spite of the fact that many a 
sacrifice is made for landscape and recreation purposes. 


5 THE ODENWALD 


The Odenwald (plate 7) is a hilly or semimountainous region 
of considerable extent lying east of the Rhine valley and north of 
the Neckar river and Heidelberg.. The underlying formation is 
granite at lower elevations and chiefly sandstone at the highest 
elevations, a factor which, taken in connection with the absence of 
limestone, has played a very important part in the development of 
forestry in some parts of the Odenwald. 

The deep, broad valleys of the Odenwald are devoted largely to 
agriculture, while the steepest slopes and higher summits are given 
over to forests. The primeval growth of this region was entirely 
hardwoods, but the region is rapidly changing in aspect as the 
extensive planting of conifers (spruce, fir and pine) which has 
been going on for the past hundred years begins to dominate the 
landscape (plate 8). 

Out of the many interesting ranges in the Odenwald it would be 
hard to pick any one which is typical of the whole region. Each 
range, in which some particular policy has been carried out for a 
‘long term of years, presents features peculiarly different from 
every other range. 

The policy of the state has been to acquire by purchase the small 
woodlands belonging to the farmers. The latter, however, finding 
the raising of Christmas trees remunerative, are not anxious to 
sell, and it is quite curious that within the state of Hesse, which 
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includes the northern: part of the Odenwald, the government is 
buying woodlands at a minimum price of $360 an acre, while in the 
adjoining grand duchy of Baden, where the state is not so eager 
to acquire private holdings, there is paid not over $120 an acre for 
woodlands, under otherwise equal conditions. 

The growth of white pine is particularly good everywhere in the 
Odenwald, and on the better classes of soil and on northern slopes 
some very successful results have been obtained with hickory, black 
walnut, red oak and other foreign hardwoods. Beautiful pole- 
woods of silver fir and spruce are seen everywhere and Scotch pine 
is not uncommon. On good soils, however, it is usually the policy 
to make every effort to retain and build up the mixed hardwood 
stands of oak, ash, maple, basswood and cherry. 

One of the interesting ranges of the Odenwald forests is that of 
Affoltenbach, under the administration of Forstmeister Strack, con- 
sisting of about 8000 acres, one-half being state forests, and the 
other half communal forests, owned by ten different towns and 
hamlets. That of Affoltenbach contains about 1000 acres, and the 
sale of material is conducted by the town council or by the Burger- 
meister. 

By 1870 the price of oak tan bark had reached such a high figure 
that many towns were tempted to convert their forests into coppice, 
which yielded large returns in short rotations. By 1885 the price of 
oak tan bark had declined to an unprofitable figure and these towns 
were confronted with the problem of reconverting their practically 
valueless coppice into “seed” or “high forests.” The poverty of 
the soil and the aggressive growth of heather (Calluna vul- 
garis) in the coppice forests have made this a very difficult and 
slow as well as expensive process. Here can be seen as nowhere 
else the relative ability of different tree species to conquer the 
heather, for they have tried almost every conceivable combination to 
overcome its aggressive growth. 

Prior to the oak coppice forests, heather was not a serious menace 
in the forests of this range, and the factors which have brought 
about its domination of the soil, while they could not have been 
anticipated at that time, are now well enough understood. The best 
explanation of this ecological condition which we have in English 
is F. V. Coville’s investigations on upland heather soil. He found 
that oak leaves do not only decay very slightly but that they are 
decidedly acid in reaction even when two or three years old. In 
these forests of the Affoltenbach range the introduction of the 
coppice system permitted much sunlight to reach the litter upon the 
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ground, which retarded more than ever the natural course of decay 
with the result that an acid litter developed which favored the 
enormous development of heather which is now troubling the 
foresters in many places. The absence of any limestone in the rock 
formations of the region, which might serve as a source of possible 
neutralization of the acid litter, has produced conditions upon the 
introduction of the oak coppice system not unlike the upland heather 
character of much of the southern Appalachian soils. 

Spruce is the species most desired just now, by reason of its com- 
paratively high value and wide range of utilization, but it has a 
slow initial growth and nowhere has it conquered the heather 
unaided by man, to any marked degree. In some places where the 
heather is not too dense the spruce is slowly forging ahead, but the 
process is slow and thus expensive, and these tracts will yield no 
returns for a long time to come. On a small experimental tract 
of one-fourth acre, with spruce 15 years old, and their tops, or 
some of them, barely showing above the dense mat of heather, the 
oberf6rster has grubbed out the stems and roots of the heather, 
obtaining the enormous quantity of a dozen large loads of the 
dried heather. This was done to see if it would give the spruce a 
chance to get well ahead of the heather before it completely 
dominates the soil again. Shade is fatal to the heather but it is 
difficult for any species unaided to reach a height where it will 
overshade the heather. 

White pine alone shows any marked ability to overcome the 
heather by its rapid height growth and the heavy humus which it 
speedily forms and which seems to choke the heather out of ex- 
istence without much aid from the foresters in charge. Even where 
there is left for the heather under the white pine some overhead 
light the thin layer of needles cast over the heather seems fatal to 
its growth, and it is soon replaced by a smooth carpet of pine 
needles. On the other hand the white pine will not yield any con- 
siderable returns by thinnings and is considered too weak for poles 
and mine props and too soft for firewood. In fact these are 
probably the principal reasons why white pine is not more ex- 
tensively planted in many other places abroad. In the case of the 
Affoltenbach range the foresters in charge plan to get.rid of the 
heather by means of the white pine and then to replace that by 
more desirable species. 

In the small hamlets of the vicinity some characteristic home 
industries which depend upon the forests are to be observed. Hand- 
made split oak shingles are still used to a large extent for roofs and 
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sides of houses. The villager buys his oak logs from the state or 
communal forest, paying about $50 a thousand feet for good grade 
material. He dissects the logs into suitable lengths and then splits 
them by hand with a sharp, straight blade to which is attached at 
right angles a wooden handle. The work is facilitated by the use 
of a heavy beech mallet. The villager engaged in this occupation 
sells the shingles for $8.10 a thousand shingles 3 by Io inches, and 
can cut about 700 shingles a day. It is claimed by them that they can 
cut 4500 shingles from 36 cubic feet of oak, which would be equiva- 
lent to 1000 shingles from every 50 feet board measure. One may 
well doubt this unless the material is uniformly perfect, which 
did not seem to be always the case. Five hundred shingles from 
every 50 feet board measure seems a better estimate, but even at 
this they make excellent returns if they are able to cut 700 shingles 
a day. 

Another home industry is the manufacture of split hoops. Thin- 
nings of oak, beech, hazel etc., three-fourths of an inch to an inch 
in diameter and 6 feet long, are used, being purchased by the vil- 
lager from the forest for about $2.25 a cord, the price varying 
slightly according to the species and quality. The strips are steamed 
and then split into halves by the use of a draw shave, tied into 
bundles containing 600 linear feet each and sold for an average price 
of 50 cents each. They are used very largely for boxes and slack 
cooperage. The refuse and cut ends supply the family with fuel. 
The manufacture of these hoops, while on a small scale, is profitable 
as a side issue to these agricultural people. 

A visit to the Odenwald region is scarcely complete without 
seeing the arboretum on the private estate of the Count von Berg- 
heim at Weinheim, the northernmost town of Baden. The climate 
of most of Europe, and in particular that of the Rhine valley, 
seems to be especially adapted to the growth of the Pacific coast 
conifers. Many forest gardens and botanic gardens of Europe 
contain a large variety of trees but none of them have so many 
foreign trees in large sized plantations as in the estate of Count 
von Bergheim. These steep hillsides were at one time devoted 
largely to vineyards, but about 60 years ago the cultivation of the 
grape was considered a failure here, either from changes in the 
climate or soil, so that the vineyards were abandoned and the estate 
planted to trees, in small compartments from one-eighth to one- 
fourth of an acre each. On each compartment was planted a 
different species, and in some cases a mixture was used, as, for 
example, with the Sequoia washingtoniana (plate 9) 
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was planted Douglas fr (Pseudotsuga taxifolia). The 
largest of the redwoods are now 30 inches in diameter and bear an 
abundance of cones nearly every year. According to information 
from an employee of Conrad Apple’s seed firm in Darmstadt, the 
seeds from these redwoods possess less than 4 per cent of germina- 
tion. As producers of timber, most of the American conifers in 
cultivation on this estate must be regarded as failures, not because 
of slow growth, for most of them have made phenomenal growth in 
the past 60 years, but because they were planted too far apart and 
are covered with branches nearly to the ground in addition to 
possessing more than the usual taper at the base. 

On this estate are to be seen some fine plantations which, aside 
from the faults noted above, give an excellent idea of the wide 
range of species which can be grown in the climate of the Rhine 
valley. They include: 

Pinus monticola Doug]. 
“ lambertiana Doug]. 
ponderosa Laws. 
jeffreyi “ Ore. Com.” 
austriaca Hoss. 
Picea sitchensis (Bong.) Trautv. & Mayer 
Abies concolor (Gord.) Parry 
“cephalonica Lond. 
pinsapo Boiss. 
Tsuga heterophylla (Raf.) Sarg. 
Pseudotsuga taxifolia (Lam.) Britt. 
Sequoia washingtoniana (Winsl.) Sudw. 
Libocedrus decurrens Torr. 
Thuya plicata Don 
Chamaecyparis lawsoniana (Murr.) Parl. 
Pe nootkatensis (Lamb.) Spach. 
Tumion californicum (Torr.) Greene 


“ 
“ 


“ 


“ 


Many other trees are represented by groups or scattered indi- 
viduals. While most of the species are American, there is a good 
representation of oriental and Japanese conifers. The coast red- 
wood (Sequoia sempervirens (Lamb.) Endl.) would 
hardly be expected to succeed in Germany, in spite of which fact 
there is a clump of half a dozen trees in a sheltered situation at 
Weinheim which might be said to be existing, as they show little 
vigor and some have died. The largest one has produced a few 
cones. 

6 PRIPPSTATLS IN THE PALATINATE 

The Palatinate is a beautiful rolling country west of Mannheim 

and the Rhine and belongs to Bavaria. The eastern portion is 
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chiefly agricultural while the western portions are semimountainous 
and densely wooded. Trippstatt is reached by carriage from 
Kaiserslautern, which in turn is about two hours train ride west 
from Worms. 

At Trippstatt the underlying rock is soft, red sandstone of Triassic 
origin, and the soil, except the alluvial flats, is of a reddish color 
and contains a large amount of clay. The region was originally 
covered with a hardwood forest and the pine, spruce, fir and larch, 
now perfectly at home and very abundant, are all introductions. 

The Trippstatt range consists of about 10,000 acres, half of which 
is under the direct management of the forstmeister and the other 
half under the management of the forstassessor. Many years ago 
this range was the private property of the Hache family, which 
constituted one of the countless little principalities similar to the 
princes of Ysenburg. The highways in the Palatinate are built and 
maintained by the forest department, a fact which doubtless results 
in a serious lowering of the net revenues. The roads around 
Trippstatt were constructed by the Tellfort method and the complete 
cost was about $5000 a mile. Having charge of the roadways, the 
forest department secures some advantages in return by placing 
many of their little tree nurseries along the roads. A beautiful 
valley, traversed by a winding macadam road, leads from Kaisers- 
lautern up to Trippstatt, and along this road there occurred a few 
years ago one of the few forest fires of recent years. Some fifteen 
acres were burned over and it is said that only a change of wind 
prevented the fire from doing greater damage. The growth was 
beech with clumps of spruce. Curiously enough, it appears as if 
many of the clumps of spruce escaped destruction because they had 
conserved enough moisture in the soil to check the intensity of the 
ground fire, while the beech were entirely killed. 

On the summits of the hills the soil is very poor. Here are some 
quite interesting stands of beech fully 100 years old, the trees small, 
crooked and far apart, while close by are artificial stands of white 
pine 25 years old, in rows, already with an average diameter of 
6 inches and truly fine in appearance. In fact, the excellent ap- 
pearance of the coniferous stands here, whether pure or mixed, of 
even or of uneven age, in contrast to the native growth is most 
surprising. 

Trippstatt, however, has other points of greater interest to the 
forester than these old stands of beech. There is located here a 
Scotch pine experimental garden, where were raised from seed, 
in the same nursery, planted on the same day, and transferred to 
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the garden and outplanted in rows the same distance apart and on 
uniform soil, Scotch pine from Hungarian seed, French seed, 
Belgian seed, Finnish seed and native Pfalzian seed. The experi- 
ment is now twelve years old and may be paety summarized as 
follows: 

The Hungarian pines show many failures, a heavy death rate, 
many of wolfy, unsymmetrical and uneven rate of growth, frequent 
loss of top shoots, not uniform, unhealthy in color, averaging 
slightly over 3 feet in height. 

The French pines are darker in color and more healthy in ap- 
pearance, but show, nevertheless, many failures and a strong in- 
clination to grow wolfy and unsymmetrical. They average about 5 
feet in height. 

The Belgian pines form a stand particularly dense and in which 
there are practically no failures. The trees are now I1 to 13 feet 
tall and have fully conquered the soil. A carpet of needles has 
begun to form beneath them and they are self-pruning their lower 
branches. This stand is the darkest green of all. 

The Pfalzian pines, from seed gathered nearby, average about 
II or 12 feet in height, with very little death rate, are dark green 
and healthy, but owing to the vigor of growth there has been a 
little snowbreak. They seem to differ in no important particular 
from the Belgian trees unless they are a little more symmetrical and 
slightly shorter. 

The Finnish pines are of a uniform light yellow color, averaging 
about 4 feet in height with considerable death rate. The needles 
are short and the whole appearance of the stand indicates slow yet 
uniform and symmetrical growth, which are the features to be ex- 
pected from pines coming from a region with so short a growing 
season as Finland. 

The results of this interesting experiment are ands forecasted, 
and they show that seed for forest planting should come from a 
source with a climate, at least, similar to that in which the seeds 
are to be grown, especially if it be a species with as wide a climatic 
range as the Scotch pine. 

Future visitors to this range will also be interested in the experi- 
ments recently started with seed from (1) crooked, (2) wolfy, (3) 
symmetrical mature, and (4) young trees, to determine whether the 
parentage has any influence on the progeny in the transmission of 
such characters as crookedness, unsymmetrical growth, vigor etc. 

Fully as interesting as these experiments, especially to the 
American visitor, is the famous Hacke stand of white pine 120 years 
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old, the first made in Germany for forest purposes. These stands 
are upon abandoned pastures. The Baron von Hacke was an officer 
in the Hessian regiments under George III, and after the American 
Revolution returned to his impoverished soil bringing with him a 
quantity of white pine seed. The trees of the original stand average 
today 32 inches in diameter, breast high, and finer white pines are 
not now often seen in our own land. Up to 30 years ago the abun- 
dant regeneration was not preserved, but since that time, under a 
different forest management, the natural stands have been preserved 
and look as thrifty as those so frequently seen upon abandoned 
fields in New England. 

At the head of a picturesque ravine near the village of Trippstatt, 
the forestry associations of the Palatinate, Alsace, and Lorraine have 
erected a tablet commemorating the introduction of white pine by 
Baron von Hacke. From a window of the Hacke baronial mansion, 
a fine old standstone structure, there is obtained a beautiful view 
overlooking a small valley in which there were at one time iron mines 
and furnaces and above which looms some old castle ruins dating 
back into the middle ages. With this view before him, Schiller is 
said to have composed the poem, “Der Gang nach dem Eisen- 
hammer,” in 1797, upon the occasion of a visit. The old baronial 
mansion is now devoted to the uses of a forest ranger school where 
boys are educated along general and technical lines beginning at 
the age of 14 years. For its purpose it is well equipped, containing 
excellent mineral and geological collections, wood specimens, fungi, 
stuffed birds, insects etc. 

The following table shows the prices which were received for 
cut timber on the ground in the woods at Trippstatt. It will be 
noticed that white pine here, as elsewhere in Germany, commands 
a high price only when the logs will produce a very high grade of 
lumber. For mine props, pulp, poles and firewood the white pine 
is not highly esteemed. 


GRADES I 2 3 4 SPECIES 
25 20 1p | ues eure cae Scotch pine 
: 27 22 19 II Spruce 
Price in dollars per 26 20 17 TL |) Pir 
1000 feet b. m. 30 23 19 12 | Larch © 
45 26 16 9 | White pine 
Diameter in inches...| I2 andup | 8to12/} 6to8 5 to 6 
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7 THE THARANDT FOREST ACADEMY 


Tharandt is about 30 minutes ride on the cars from the central 
station of Dresden and well repays a visit by one interested in 
forestry education. The school is purely technical and is not at- 
tached to any university, but is under the direction of the forest 
department of Saxony. The equipment is excellent in every way 
and especially fine is the instruction and equipment of the depart- 
ments of surveying and sylviculture. Well equipped also are the 
physical and chemical laboratories. The history of the Tharandt 
school is inseparably associated with the name of Heinrich Cotta, 
who died here in 1844 and is buried in the forest garden above the 
valley surrounded by 80 oaks planted there by his pupils prior to 
his death. 

The forest garden at Tharandt is a sort of arboretum and is 
interesting on account of the fairly large number of foreign trees 
of large size which it contains. It is not a “made” or refilled 
garden and has in consequence several varieties of soil and ex- 
posure. For the most part the specimens are well labeled, but 
occasionally one sees some errors which are not unexpected in a 
large garden with a small staff and a head gardener better trained 
in the care and raising of trees than in their nomenclature. The 
Garden also contains a small museum filled with various dendro- 
logical curiosities. The history of the garden dates back to the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, but most of the American and 
Asiatic species are of comparatively recent introduction. 

Adjacent to the forest garden are several hundred acres of forest 
under the direction of the school and in which the students find 
their practical demonstrations. The original working plans were 
made by Cotta in 1811, who laid out the compartment lines in rec- 
tangles, not a very convenient method for such a hilly range. More 
recently there has been a reestablishment of roads and lines which 
meander according to the topography so as to facilitate the separa- 
tion of the cove forests from the plateau forests and to facilitate 
forest transportation. The plateau forest of the school range con- 
sists almost entirely of spruce, the best stands of which are about 
I10 years old and contain some 105 cords to the acre. 

Among certain introduced species for forest planting they have 
tried Douglas fir mixed with spruce. A 25 year old stand of this 
sort shows considerable injury to the fir from heavy snow. 
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8 SCHWARZENBERG IN SAXONY AND VICINITY 


The town of Schwarzenberg, like many of the towns in the more 
hilly or semimountainous parts of Saxony on the northern edge of 
the Erzgebirge, has shown a wonderful industrial development 
within very recent years and a consequent increase in population. 
The city of Lauter increased in population from 5000 to 15,000 in 
fifteen years. 

The forest range about Lauter is under the charge of Oberforster 
Dittmann. Another home industry, quite as interesting as those 
seen in the Odenwald, is carried on to a large extent in this vicinity. 
This is the making of split spruce baskets. The only tool used is a 
strong-handled knife with which the villager splits the wood with 
the medullary rays, for strong pieces, or with the annual rings, 
for finer pieces. The smallness and uniformity with which spruce 
can be split with a sharp knife is truly remarkable. The bottom 
of the basket is first made out of thin strips and then the sides are 
constructed. At the top are used strips specially prepared for 
bending by drawing them between a wheel and a round billet of 
wood, in one direction only. The baskets are very light and measure 
about 4 feet by 4 feet by 3 feet deep, and sell for 18 to 25 cents 
each. They eventually find their way for the most part to dealers 
who ship in them straw hats, flowers, plants etc. The children of 
the family are taught this trade from earliest youth, but it appears 
that the main profit in this as in the beautiful lace made by the 
women of this region goes to the dealer or middleman. The spruce 
logs used in the home basket industry cost, delivered to the house, 
about $38 a thousand feet board measure. Different families pro- 
duce baskets of different sizes and quality, some of which sell as low 
as 3 cents. 

The city of Lauter owns about 6000 acres of land upon which the 
growing stock of timber has increased from 54,000 cords in 1847 
on one district to over 100,000 cords today. The other district of 
the city forests shows even a greater increase. 

On the hills above Lauter is the forest known as “ Burkhardts- 
wald,” facing the factories at Aue and Lauter. The rapid develop- 
ment of the industries at these places and especially the metal-ware 
industry, has played sad havoc in these woodlands. The former 
owners (city of Zwickau) took no protective measures but brought 
suit against the state of Saxony, which is part owner of certain 
dye and metal-ware works in the valley below and which was held 
responsible in a large measure for the destruction of the forests 
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by fumes and gases issuing from their chimneys. The state of 
Saxony, in order to avoid further litigation, bought the tract in 
1900 for $125 an acre. 

All sorts of experiments have been tried here to secure a forest 
growth which will not be killed by the fumes. The spruce is suffer- 
ing badly all around here from the work of a weevil, so much so, 
that in one fine pole-wood seven out of every ten trees had been 
removed for this cause alone. Of mixed plantations of conifers and 
hardwoods it appears that here the native birch (Betula 
pendula) is most resistant to the fumes, that Japanese larch 
does better than the German larch, that Scotch pine and Jack pine 
are more resistant than white pine. 

The Antonsthal range, for nearly a quarter of a century in charge 
of Oberforster Gleier, is reached by a short train ride from Schwar- _ 
zenberg. Like most of the Saxon Erzgebirge, the slopes are steep 
and the soil, except in the bottoms, thin and sterile. It is rare to 
find any regeneration of spruce or fir from self-sown seeds, although 
considerable effort has been made to bring about that result. Re- 
planting with 3 year old spruce is the common practice. The spruce 
are raised in shifting nurseries close to where they will be out- 
planted. Transplanting of the spruce before outplanting is ap- 
parently not practised. 

The forests of this region reflect the character of the recent 
economic development of this part of Saxony. The abundant water 
power has encouraged the development of paper pulp mills, with a 
corresponding demand for spruce pulp wood. The result has been 
a rapid transformation of the old stands of large sized spruce and 
fir into spruce forests of short rotations, of 35 to 45 years. This 
means a smaller investment and a correspondingly higher net 
revenue. The pulp mills, of which there are several in the vicinity 
of Antonsthal, derive their supply of pulp wood from the home 
range or from Bohemia by rail. 

The Breitenbrunn range, in charge of Oberforster Thomas, ad- 
joins the Antonsthal range and presents about the same features. 
Spruce is the prevalent species everywhere except upon a few more 
fertile spots where ash, maple and beech are planted. In 1908 this 
range was visited by a particularly severe wind and snow storm 
so that 30,000 cubic meters of timber were broken down by the 
snow and wind. As a consequence the net revenue on this range 
for that year was the highest in Saxony, or 5.1 per cent. 
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g THE BLACK FOREST 


I dare say that no one who has ever visited the region of the 
Black Forest fails to look back upon that visit as one of the mile- 
stones upon life’s journey. A semimountainous region extending 
from the Neckar at Heidelberg to the Swiss border and from 
the valley of the Rhine across Baden and most of Wiurttem- 
berg, for the most part covered with forests of spruce or fir and 
with small farms and villages in the valleys, with its fine roads 
reaching to every portion of the forest, presents a picture of beauty 
that does not fade quickly from the mind. 

In the days of the primeval Black Forest the conditions were 
somewhat like those prevailing on the Pacific coast 20 years ago, as 
regards lumbering operations. The timber most accessible was cut 
first. The operations were reckless, timber rights were sold cheaply 
or were given away. The logging camps were established where 
there was a little tillable soil, and from such beginnings have come 
the numerous little villages of the Black Forest. The men worked 
in the woods, and during periods when woods work was slack they 
cultivated their little tracts of ground, built roads, wove baskets 
and carved wood. The government received, on the average, only 
6 cents a log in those days. No working plans existed, as all the 
timber was mature; but with the development of railroads and new 
markets and the enlargement of the market from a local one to a 
far-reaching one, the value of the Black Forest rose by leaps and 
bounds in spite of the rapid cutting away of the primeval forest. 

The Black Forest covers 500,000 acres in Baden and 600,000 acres 
in Wurttemberg. Much of it is now private (such as the enormous 
holdings of the princes of Fiirstenberg), communal, state and stock 
companies. 

The early method of marketing the timber was to raft the logs 
down the streams to Holland or intermediate markets, but prior 
to 1718 the existence of many little principalities through which the 
logs must pass to a market made it expensive or unremunerative 
in spite of the low cost of the stumpage. After 1718, by means of 
a treaty between the various small states, the rafting of logs 
became possible upon a large scale. 

No good records exist of the forest conditions of the Black Forest 
prior to 1758, when the region is said to have contained more than 
80,000 feet of timber an acre, and many trees contained as high 
as 28,000 board feet each. 

The companies rafting logs to Holland in some cases acquired 
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Tower on the summit of Badener Hohe, one of the 
high subalpine points of the Black Forest. The 
native growth consists largely of Pinus mon- 
tania). 
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Plate 15 


Numerous “roads” which are rarely used except for the 
transportation of woods products and for winter 
sports, often serve at the same time as “ compartment 
lines ” 
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tracts of timber which they still hold and operate. That their early 
operations consisted in taking only the best is testified by Jager- 
schmidt who, in 1828, writes that the tracts over which they had 
logged contained still many fine trees over 1 foot in diameter and 
100 feet tall. Only the very best trees were taken out in the same 
way that the early lumbering operations in this country were con- 
ducted. 

The lowest and easiest slopes were logged first and hence today 
we find for the most part the best and oldest stands (second growth) 
closest to the streams and in the most accessible places, while at the 
higher altitudes and most inaccessible places where the good roads 
have only penetrated within the past 50 years we find the youngest 
stands, for it was here that the primeval growth was cut last. 

Stumpage prices in the Black Forest have risen very rapidly, 
even recently. In the past 5 years from $13 to $17, and from $20 
to $26 for the better stuff. Only since there has come to be a 
market for any and all products of the forest have working plans 
come to be a feature of Black Forest operations. Formerly the 
working plans were made for periods of 100 years, but with the 
increasing realization that conditions of market and transportation 
and demand change rapidly, these working plan periods have been 
made shorter and shorter, until plans for 10 year periods are con- 
sidered quite sufficient in most places. 

A working plan of a German forest is an interesting document 
and consists of: 


a Inventory of values at hand (statement of facts) ; and includes 
timber, pasture, hunting rights, value of land, minerals, water 
power, mill property, roads, logs cut and on hand, nursery 
sites, agricultural land, etc. 

b Boundaries, organization, means of logging, etc. 

c Market and relative demand for the various products, local or 
foreign. 

d Working plan (that is, changes of fact to be made or provided 
for). Herein is outlined the work to be carried out on the 
forest in the future. 


What a working plan provides is of course largely governed by 
the owner’s opinion. An optimistic owner will cut little; hence 
changes will be toward increasing the investment. A pessimistic 
owner will want heavy cuts, discarding all but what commands the 
highest price (as pulp wood in Saxony). In Saxony they did not 
rely on an increase in stumpage; in the Black Forest they did and 
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have accumulated timber capital. Again, Saxony’s method has 
created their highest present values and they have the highest present 
returns on their invested capital (which is relatively small). In 
Saxony, neither the demand nor the price of large logs has increased. 
The rise has been greatest for the small material and hence Saxony 
has reaped and continues to reap today the highest returns, while 
the Black Forest has the highest value in forest capital with the 
smallest returns. 

The larger logs are sawn into lumber at the mills, in or near the 
forest, while most of the other forest products, such as poles, mine 
props, railroad ties, Christmas trees and pulp wood are assembled at 
a railroad station for shipment to centers of consumption of such 
products. (Plate 16) 


10 GRAMSCHATZ FOREST, BAVARIA 


The Gramschatz district is situated in a great bend of the Main 
river in northern Bavaria, 15 kilometers north of Wurzburg. There 
is a fine automobile road through the forest, over which during the 
summer there are run for the benefit of visitors automobile buses to 
a little inn known as the “ Einseidel” in the heart of the woods. 

The Gramschatz district is administered by Forstmeister Gleich, 
who has his headquarters at Thungen, to the west of the forest. 
The forest comprises two districts of about 5000 acres each. The 
eastern district, containing the best timber, is in charge of Assessor 
Friedrich. 

The underlying rock is fresh limestone and cupar limestone, the 
disintegration of which results in a deep and fertile soil. In 
some of the quarries from which stone for the roads is taken are 
found large petrified shells, some of which have a diameter of 10 
inches, while petrified mollusks and fishes are common in the rock 
of this section. The rich soil is responsible for the prosperous agri- 
cultural communities here. The 400 inhabitants of the village of 
Gramschatz are said to be very wealthy. The village, however, 
owns no timber land as do most other German villages, but is 
forced to obtain its supplies from the state forests. This may 
explain the high price of fuel wood, for which is being paid as high 
as $15 a cord in the woods. 

In 1806 the Gramschatz forest was owned by the archbishop of 
Wiirzburg, who used it as a hunting park. Old ponds made for 
the deer to bathe in and ditches used for the drives are still to be 
seen here and there in the woods. The forest was formerly managed 
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as coppice under standards, the coppice being treated in rotations 
of 32 years, and consisting of hornbeam, basswood, birch, oak and 
beech. The white oaks and beech were the standards for the former 
coppice and there is still left an enormous number of these prime 
white oaks, which are being gradually cut. 

The Gramschatz administration receives for its timber, prices 
ranging from $15 to $100 a cubic meter, the latter price for the 
best veneer oak. The gross receipts obtained at the auctions of 
timber aggregate over $60,000 a year for this range. 

The coppice under standards system began in 1806, when the 
archbishop was deprived of his possessions, which were then made 
over to the “ Reichsverweser.” In 1814 the lands were turned over 
to the'kingdom of Bavaria, which continued to cut down the coppice 
woods and to replace them by a high forest. The pole woods of 
beech, now over 90 years old, are particularly fine, excelling in 
straight trunks and rapid growth. The heavy mast years for oak 
which occurred in 1897 and in 1goo were taken advantage of for the 
planting of large areas to oak. There is probably nowhere in 
Germany, unless it be in the Spassart region famous for its oaks, 
a better second growth of oak than in the eastern part of the 
Gramschatz forest. The oak timber of the Gramschatz forests is 
but little inferior in quality to that of the more famed Spessarts, 
where several giants of the primeval forest still exist (plate 17). 

The last working plan advanced has been a return to the coppice 
system. Asa matter of fact, however, the coppice system here has 
been very much overdone and it is noteworthy that the management 
has agreed to reproduce hornbeam, having complained so much of 
the plague of mice, which has caused wholesale destruction of the 
hornbeam and also of basswood and beech, while oak remains intact. 
The resultant usurpation of the weeds and grasses make it necessary 
to obtain regeneration from self-sown seeds of hornbeam or beech 
and to adopt the planting of spruce. The spruce seems to do 
particularly well. A plantation of spruce 55 years old, planted 
originally in alternation with elm, is as fine a stand of spruce as 
obtains anywhere in Germany. The beech mast of 1909 has been 
spoiled by a plague of black snails which are said to feed at night, 
defoliating the beech seedlings absolutely. 

Such portions of the range as are not allotted to oak are regener- 
ated in beech and hornbeam, which are meant to make up two-thirds 
of the growing stock. The remainder consists of pine and spruce, 
planted, or, in the case of pine, raised from seed. In addition to 
these, larch is being planted on a larger scale than formerly. 
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The oak trees dating back to the early coppicing system have a 
very coarse grain and seem to heal the scars of old branches 
particularly well. The growth of the oak is very uniform and fine. 
For the oak timber, a very high price is realized, especially for logs 
showing a pinkish color at the ends, and further for straight logs 
of small taper. The highest grade of veneer oak brings from $300 
to $400 a cubic meter, while the second class of oak brings from 
$90 to $180 a cubic meter. This is equivalent to an average price 
of $30 a thousand feet for timber of all grades. The average price 
received for cord wood of all grades is $09. 

The estimate of a fairly typical strip through a stand of beech 
and oak showed I02 beeches an acre with an average diameter of 
10 inches (beech being 100 years old), and 2508 board feet of 
lumber. The oaks on the same strip numbered 23, with an average 
diameter of 26 inches, and a total of 13,189 board feet. The average 
annual increment is about 160 board feet an acre. 

The roads throughout the Gramschatz range are rather poor, 
owing to the deep soil and the poor grade of stone available for 
road building within the forest. About $4000 is being spent annually 
for the construction of permanent roads. 


11 HEIDELBERG CITY FOREST 


The city of Heidelberg owns about 7000 acres of forest land. 
Originally the mountain sides and plateaus about Heidelberg were 
covered with decrepit hardwood forests, but now most of the forests 
situated more than 800 feet above the city are softwoods. The 
spruce stands, 50 to 65 years old, are excellent but have suffered con- 
siderably from drought in 1910, and also from snow and ice. A 
thinning was made in the 50 year old spruce in 1903 which netted 
$30 an acre. Then came severe damage resulting from snow and 
ice which made it necessary to remove the damaged trees, netting 
another $30 an acre, and the thinnings made necessary by the more 
recent drought yielded a further $10 an acre. In spite of this the 
spruce forests look dense enough and one would scarcely believe 
that so much material had been removed. The soil itself is valued 
at $50 an acre. The growing of spruce on these high slopes of the 
Heidelberg forest appears to be particularly remunerative to the 
city, as peeled pulp wood brings in the woods a price of $8.75 to 
$9.50 a cord. 

The plateau portions of the forests contain considerable Scotch 
pine of inferior quality which, however, is sold for box material 
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at $11.50 a cubic meter with bark. This material is in great demand 
for the manufacture of ammunition boxes and the recent wars and 
the preparations for war seem to have caused a great increase in 
the price for the lower grades of Scotch pine. 

At the base of the mountain slope just above the city is an old 
chestnut orchard, planted privately about 125 years ago for the pro- 
duction of chestnuts. Cheap transportation from the south has 
ruined the local chestnut market and this orchard, on a slope too 
steep for agricultural purposes, was purchased by the city about 
60 years ago. The trees were originally in rows about 20 feet apart. 
The chestnut logs obtained from this stand are cut into large billets 
and exported to Holland where they bring about $20 a thousand 
board feet and from them is manufactured tight cooperage for the 
export of brandies. Following the removal of the largest trees there 
occurred a wonderfully fine regeneration of chestnut, which seemed 
to the local authorities an unheard of thing. They are now cutting 
the chestnuts downward from the top of the stand as fast as the 
regeneration progresses. Mixed with the chestnut regeneration is 
some maple. 

“Black locust, of which there is quite an abundance scattered along 
the lower slopes, brings a price of $10 a cubic meter for spokes 
and hubs. 

On the higher slopes and plateau to the north of the city the 
forest was originally all hardwoods, but with centuries of misuse 
they became unprofitable and were for the most part transformed 
into coppice hardwoods, while the soil became dried and sterile. 
With the beginning of the last half century these slopes were planted 
mostly by seed planting to Scotch pine below and spruce or fir 
above with considerable larch intermixed. This was done because 
it was believed that the more modest conifers would have a chance 
to succeed and to become profitable here where the hardwoods 
had failed. That they have paid is doubtless true, but the result 
has been the formation of a vast even-aged stand of conifers, often 
subject to severe snowbreak, windfall, and the ever present danger 
of a vast forest fire. The general tendency, now that the conifers 
are well established, is to break up these even-aged stands into small 
compartments of varying age and species and wherever the soil and 
exposure warrants it, the introduction again of hardwoods. 

On one of the upper slopes is to be seen the present day result 
of the planting of the so-called “ Jager’s mixture.” Fifty years ago 
or more there was planted here a mixture of seeds of Scotch pine, 
spruce and larch. Today it looks like a pure Scotch pine stand from 
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a distance, the pines being 8 to Io inches in diameter, a few of the 
larch have succeeded, but the spruce have remained suppressed from 
the first and are but 2 or 3 feet tall beneath the pines. That they 
have all lived shows the wonderful power of spruce to withstand 
suppression. Beginning at the top, Oberforster Krutina, who is 
in charge of the Heidelberg forests, started a few years ago grad- 
ually to take out the pine, with the result that the spruce has 
developed rapidly and has apparently lost nothing in vigor due to 
its half century of suppression. 

The growing stock of the Heidelberg city forest has more than 
doubled in the past 75 years, as has also the annual cut. It is a 
startling surprise to read in detail, from the working plans, the 
amount and variety of forest products that this city forest produces 
annually, with the maximum production apparently not yet in sight. 

On the brow of the high plateau to the south of the city and 
looking toward the Rhine river valley is a forest experimental tract 
which contains even-aged stands of Douglas fir, Engelmann spruce 
and other exotic species. The arboretum contains many interesting 
groups of trees and shrubs, among them being Juniperus sa- 
bina, Juniperus virginiana, Tsuga canadensis, 
Cedrus atlantica, Sequoia washingtontamauee 
inches in diameter and 37 years old), Nyssa sylvatica, 
Ginkgo biloba, Abies polita, Abies pinsapo, 
Pinus peuce, Pinus monticola, Pinus lanmber 
tiana, Thuya ‘plicata, Thuya’ ‘occidemiaiien 
Chamaecyparis lawsoniana, Cedrus dea@ame 
Hicoria alba, and many others. 
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REPORT OF THE STATE BOTANIST 1914 


John M. Clarke 
Director, Science Department 


Sir: 


I beg to communicate herewith my report on the work of the 
State Botanist for the fiscal year I914. 
Very respectfully 
Homer D. House 
Acting State Botanist 


Noteworthy contributions. The most important addition to the 
State herbarium during the past year is the gift by Professor 
Charles S. Sheldon of Oswego, of his entire herbarium, numbering 
over 15,000 specimens. Professor Sheldon’s collection contains 
specimens from every state of the union as well as from Mexico, 
Canada and several European countries. The New York State 
collections, made chiefly by Professor Sheldon between the years 
1877 and 1895, alone number 1020 specimens. A more detailed 
account of this collection will be found in another place. 

Mr Simon Davis of Brookline, Mass., presented the herbarium 
with a collection of 60 species of fungi native of the eastern United 
States. A large number of interesting flowering plants and fungi 
have also been received from Dr W. Haydon of Marshfield, Ore. 

Scientific investigations. The limited amount of time available 
for field work was spent chiefly in a reconnaissance of the vegeta- 
tion and its ecological relations, about the eastern end of Oneida 
lake, a region of extensive sandy barrens, swamps and bogs, in 
addition to the interesting vegetation of the shores and shallow 
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waters. This study, it is hoped, will be brought to a close during 
the season of 1915. Observations were also made upon the vegeta- 
tion of several of the sphagnum bogs of central New York. It is 
highly desirable that these observations be brought together in a 
formal way at some future time. New localities for certain rare 
species are reported under “ Notes on Local Floras ” and ‘‘ New or 
Interesting Species of Fungi.” 

Exchanges. It has been found desirable to distribute as ex- 
changes many of the duplicate fungi and flowering plants of the 
herbarium, thus enriching our collections and making available 
much valuable space heretofore occupied by the stored material. 
Exchanges have been effected with Mr G. Newodowski of Kiev, 
Russia, from whom the herbarium has received a valuable collection 
of fungi, chiefly parasitic leaf forms, native of eastern Europe and 
the Russian Caucasus. From Brother Victorin, of Longueuil, 
Quebec, has been received in exchange a large collection of flower- 
ing plants representing the flora of our northern border. 

Condition of the collections. Further progress has been made 
in the arrangement of the herbarium and with minor exceptions the 
collections are now in permanent form. Although there is on hand 
considerable material stored away in more or less inaccessible 
bundles, nevertheless practically all the valuable material has now 
been labeled and placed in proper sequence in the herbarium and 
thus made available for study. This has resulted in a great increase 
in the value of the herbarium for purposes of scientific research and 
is correspondingly appreciable to the numerous botanists who have 
had occasion to consult the collections during the past year. 

Additions to the herbarium. The number of specimens of 
New York State species which have been added to the herbarium 
from current collections during the past year is 675, from con- 
tributions 336, from the Sheldon herbarium 1020; a total of 2031 
specimens. Of the total number of specimens received, 112 were 
new to the herbarium and 19 species are described as new to 
science. The extralimital specimens of the Sheldon herbarium 
number 13,382. 

The number of those who have contributed specimens is 33. This 
includes those who have sent specimens merely for identification 
and which were desirable additions to the herbarium. 

Identifications. The number of identifications made of speci- 
‘mens sent or brought to the office by inquirers is 556. The number 
of persons for whom these identifications were made was I5I. 
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PLANTS ADDED TO THE HERBARIUM 


New to the herbarium 


Aecidium lampsanicolum Tranzsch. 
= lini Dearness & House 
Apargia hispida (L.) Willd. 
Ascochyta clematidina Thiimen. 
Asterina leemingii E. & E. 
Asteroma ribicolum E. & E. 
Ballota nigra Linn. 
Borago officinalis Linn. 
Bolbitius variicolor Atkinson 
Botryosphaeria berengeriana var. we- 
igeliae Rehm 
Carex incomperta Bicknell 
Campanula trachelium Linn, 
Cercospora teucrii E. & K. 
e argychamniae Dearness 
& House 
namae Dearness & House 
Chaenorrhinum minus (L.) Lange 
Chamaesyce humistrata (Engelm.) 
Small 
Cleone spinosa Linn. 
Coleosporium euphrasiae (Schum.) 
Wint. 
(Pers.) 
Lev. 


“ 


“ 


tussilaginis 


Coniophora arida (Fr.) Cooke 
Coniosporium lumulosum Sacc. 
Coronilla coronata Linn. 
Cucurbitaria caraganae Karst. 
= elongata (Fr.) Grev. 

Curreya peckiana Sacc. 
Cylindrocolla urticae (Pers.) Bon. 
Cylindrosporium spigeliae Dearness 

& House 
Cytospora phomopsis Sacc. 
Elscholtzia cristata Willd. 
Dendrophoma phyllogena Sacc. 
Eutypella stefansa (Pers.) Rehm. 
Glycyrrhiza lepidota Pursh 
Graphiothecium phyllogenum (Desm.) 

Sacc. 
Gymnopilus permollis Murrill 

a subviridis Murrill 

Harpographium magnum Sacc. 
Hieracium pratense Tausch. 
Laestadia galactina Dearness & 

House 


Lactaria obnubilis Lasch. 
Leptosphaeria houseana Sacc. 
Macrophoma peckiana Dearness & 
House 
Melampsora (Pers.) 


Cast. 


helicoscopiae 


i klebahni Bubak 

$ laricis-epitea Kleb. 
Melampsorella symphyti (DC.) Bu- 

bak 
Melanoleuca subpessundata Murrill 
Micropeltis pitya Sacc. 
Myriophyllum farwellii Morong 
Nothomyces nigricans Sacc. 
Phoma houseana Sacc. 
Phomopsis daturae (R. & F.) Sace. 
a viticola Sacc. 
Phyllosticta baccharidis Dearness & 
House 

chenopodii Sacc. 
- galactis (Cooke) E.& E. 
mauraudiae Dearness & 


House 
. medeolae Dearness & 
House 
b nyssae Cooke House 
. oakesiae Dearness & 
House 

y orobella Sacc. 
. pachysandrae Dearness 
& House 
sf rhexiae Dearness & 
House 
Placosphaeria campanulae © (DC.) 
Bauml. 
i celtidis Dearness & 
House 


“ 


stellatarum Sacc. 
Pleuodomus destruens Harter 
Potentilla monspielensis Linn. 
Puccinia acrophila Svdow 

ms annularis (Strauss) Wint. 
bardanae Corda 
ce baryi (Berk. & Br.) Wint 
coronifera Kleb. 


“ 
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Puccinia herniariae Unger 
S junci (Strauss) Wint. 

oreoselini (Strauss) Korn. 

i simplex (Korn.) Erikss. & 
Henn. 

smilacearum-digraphidis 
Kleb. 

eS tanaceti DC. 

tragopogonis (Pers.) Corda 


Pucciniasturm articum  (Lagerh.) 
Trang. 
Ramularia delphinii Dearness & 
House 


Rhabdospora clarkeana Sacc. 
Richardia scabra Linn. f. 
Rubus vermontanus Blanchard 
Septoria breviuscula Sacc. 

oe cydoniae Fckl. 
darlingtoniae Dearness & 


“ce 


House 
erythraeae Dearness & 
House 
ss lobeliae Pk. var. lobeliae- 


inflatae Sacc. 


Septoria tinctoria Dearness & House 
- trautvetteriae E. & E. 
Sphaerella populnea Sacc. 
Sphaeropsis visci (Sollm.) Sacc. 
Fs peckiana Dearness & 
: House 
Sporodesmium mucosum Sacc. 

7 pilulare Sacc. 
Stagonosporopsis haloxyli H. Sydow 
Stipa comata Trin. & Rupr. 
Thyridium ceanothi Dearness & 

House 
Urocystis agropyri (Preuss) Schroet. 
Uromyces fulgens Bubak 
© glycyrrhizae (Rabenh.) P. 
Magn. 
heliotropii Svedinski 
salsolae Reichardt 


fa scutellatus (Rabenh.) P. 
Magn. 

Viola fimbriatula x _ septentrionalis 
Brainerd 


“ce “ 


x sororia Brainerd 
“incognita var. forbesii Brainerd 
Venturia gaultheriae Ell. & Ev. 


Not new to the herbarium 


Aecidium clematidis DC. 

. euphorbiae Gmvel. 
frangulae Schum. 
rubellum Gmel. 
houstoniatum Schw. 
urticae (Schum.) Rabenh. 
violae Schw. 

Agrostis maritima Lam. 

. perennans (Walt.) Tuckerm. 
Alnus mollis Fernald 
Amanita velatipes Atkinson 
Amelanchier canadensis (L.) Medic. 

ae intermedia Spach 
laevis Wiegand 
sanguinea (Pursh) DC. 
Ammodenia peploides (L.) Rupr. 
Anemone riparia Fernald 
Apocynum androsaemifolium Linn. 
be sibiricum Jacq. 
Arabis brachycarpa (T. & G.) Brit- 
ton 
Arenaria serpyllifolia Linn. 
Argentina anserina (L) Rydb. 
Aristolochia clematitis Lz. 


“cc 


“ 


Aronia nigra (Willd.) Britton 
Asterina gaultheriae M. A. Curtis 
Artemisia stelleriana Bess. 
Athyrium acrostichoides (Sw.) Diels 
. pycnocarpon (Michx.) 
Tidestrom 
Bartonia virginica (L.) B.S.P. 
Batrachium.trichophyllum (A. Gray) 
Bosch 
Blephariglottis blephariglottis (Willd.) 
Rydb. 
a ciliaris (L.) Rydb. 
Boehmeria cylindrica (L.) Sw. 
Boletus aureus Linn. 
Boletinus cavipes (Opat.) Kalchb. 
Botrychium dissectum Spreng. 
< neglectum Wood 


3 obliquum oneidense 
Gilbert 
Botryosphaeria quercuum (Schw.) 


S66: 
Cakile edentula (Bigel.) Hook. 
Callitriche heterophylla Pursh 
Campanula aparinoides Pursh 
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Camptosorus rhizophyllus (L.) Link 
Carex abacta Bailey 
“~~ arctata Boott 
atratiformis Britton 
aurea Nuttall 
cristatella Britton 
disperma Dewey 
eburnea Boott 
exilis Dewey 
flava Linn. 
folliculata Linn. 
glareosa Wahl. 
gracillima Schw. 
howei Mackenzie 
hystricina Muwhl. 
intumescens Rudge 
lanuginosa Mich. 
““leersii Willd. 
“~~ leptalea Wahl. 
limosa Linn. 
lupulina Muhl. 
“maritima O. F. Mueller 
“~~ muhlenbergii Schk. 
pennsylvanica Lam. 
pennsylvanica Lam. 
plantaginea Lam. 
prasina Wahl. 
pseudo-cyperus Linm. 
squarrosa Linn. 
“  stipitata Muhl. 
swanii (Fern.) Mackenzie 
“ torta Boott 
“~~ tribuloides Wahl. 
_tuckermanni Dewey 
trisperma Dewey 
vesicaria Linn. 
Cassia marylandica Linn. 
Castilleja acuminata (Pursh) Spreng. 
Celtis occidentalis Linn. 
Cenangium populneum (Pers.) Rehm. 
Cenchrus carolinianus JValt. 
Centaurea masculosa Lam. 
Centaurium centaurium (L.) W. F. 
Wight 
Cercospora callae Peck 
rs absinthii (Pk.) Sace. 
* comari Peck 
dubia Wint. 
Ceriomyces auriflammeus (B. & C.) 
Murrill 
fo bicolor (Peck) Murrill 


Ceriomyces communis (Buill.) 
Murrill 

: retipess )) (By iG v Ge) 
Murrill 

* scaber (Bull.) Murrill 

ss subtomentosus (2) 
Murrill 


Cetraria islandica (L.) Ash. 
Chlorosplenium aeruginascens (Nye) 
Karst. 
Chiogenes hispidula (L.) T. & G. 
Cintractia caricis (Pers.) Magn. 
Cladosporium fulvum Cooke 
Coeloglossum bracteatum (JVilld.) 
Parl. 
Coelopleurum actaeifolium (Mich-+x.) 
GS RF: 
Comarum palustre Linn. 
Clitocybe brumealis Fries 
2 clavipes (Pers.) Fries 
compressipes Peck 
inversa Scop. 
sudorifica Peck 
CN butyracea (Bull.) Fries 
dryophila (Bull.) Fries 
lentioides Peck 
platyphylla Fries 
mi radicata (Relh.) Fries 
striatipes Peck 
strictipes Peck 
56 velutipes (Curt.) Fries 
Corallorhiza maculata Raf. 
Corticium investiens (Schw.) Bres. 
5 mutatum Peck 
Cornus alternifolia Linn. f. 
Cortinarius castaneus (Bull.) Fries 
Ps cinnabarinus Fries 
cinnamoneus (L.) Fries 
collintius Fries 
hi distans Peck 
Cortinellus rutilans (Schacff.) P. 
Karst. 
Crepidotus fulvotomentosus Peck 
Criosanthes arietina (L.) House 
Crocanthemum canadense (L.) Brit- 
ton 
Cronartium ribicolum Dietr. 
Cryptogramma stelleri 
Prantl. 
Cryptotaenia canadensis (L.) DC. 
Cyperus engelmanni Steud. 


(Gmel.) 
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Cyperus filiculmis Vahl 
- inflexus Muh. 
Cythraea bulbosa (L.) House 
Cytospora leucostoma Sacc. 
Deconica bryophila Peck 
Dianthera americana Linn. 
Discosia maculicola Gerard : 
Diatrypella betulina (Peck) Sacc. 
Dimerosporium balsamicola (Peck) 
Eee Gagbe 
Dothidea sambuci (Pers.) Fr. 
Dothidella junci (Fr.) Sacc. 
Draba arabisans Miche. 
Drosera longifolia Linn. 
EE Ou dryopteris (L.) Britton 
goldiana (Hook) A. Gray 
= clintoniana (D. C. Eaton) 
Dowell 
Zz dilatata (Hoffm.) A. Gray 
intermedia (Muhl.) A. 
Gray 
Eccilia flavida Peck 
*subacus Peck 
watsoni Peck 
Elymus arenarius Linn. 
a australis Scribn. 
Empetrum nigrum Linn. 
Epilobium lineare Muh. 
Entoloma cuspidatum Peck 
. modestum Peck 
nidorosum [ries 
eS rhodopolium (Bolt.) Fries 
salmoneum Peck 
sinuatum (Pers.) Fries 
strictius Peck 
Equisetum fluvitale Linn. 
x hyemale intermedium 
A. A. Eaton 
EOE alpinum Linn. 
angustifolium Roth. 
callitrix Cham. 
gracile Koch 
viridi-carinatum 
(Engelm.) Fern. 
virginicum Linn. 
maclurae (Ell. & Ev.) 


“ 


& Ball. 


Eutypella 
Ell. 
Exoascus cerasi Fckl. 
: insititiae Sadebeck 
> pruni Fckl. 


Fomes fraxinophilus (Peck) Sace. 
Fuscoporia ferruginea (Schrad.) 
Murrill 
Galera hypnorum (Batsch.) Fries 
“ laterita Fries 
tenera Fries 
Galium labradoricum Wiegand 
Geum macrophyllum Willd. 
“ rivale Linn. 
Glenospora melioloides Curt. 
Gloeosporium coryli (Desm.) Sace. 
ry hepaticae Peck 


“ 


= sassafras (Cooke) 
BGreg 
Gnomonia petiolophila (Peck) Berl 


& Vogl. 
Godronia Cassandrae Peck 
Gymnadenopsis clavellata (Michz.) 
Rydb. 
Gymnoconia interstitialis (Schlecht.) 
Lagh. 
Gymnopilus flavida (Schaeff.) 
Murrill 
sapinea (Fries.) Murrill 
spumosa (Fries) Murrill 
es squalida (Peck) Murrill 
Halenia deflexa (J. E. Sm.) Griseb. 
Halerpestes cymbalaria (Pursh) 
Greene 
Hapalopilus rutilans (Pers.) Murrill 
Hebeloma discomorbidum Peck 
parvifructum Peck 
pascuens Peck 
Hibiscus moscheutos Linn. 
Hieracium pilosella Linn. 
Hierochloe odorata (L.) Wahl. 
Hydnum adustum Schw. 
3 ochraceum Pers. 
Hydrastis canadensis Linn. 
Hydrophyllum virginanum Linn. 
Hymenochaete agglutinosum Ellis 
Hymenula galii Peck 
Hypericum ellipticum Hook. 
majus (A. Gray) Britton 
Hypholoma appendiculatum 
a candolleanum Fries 


“ 


x delineatum Peck 
4 rugocephalum Atkinson 
fasciculare (Huds.) 


Ouel. 
Hypocrea richardsonii B. & M. 
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Hygrophorus conicus (Scop.) Fries 
puniceus Fries 
Hysterium prostiit Duby 
Ibidium beckii (Lindl.) House 
s gracile (Bigel.) House 
plantagineum (Raf.) House 
Ilysanthes dubia (L.) Barnhart 
Inonotus radiatus (Sow.) Karst. 
Irpex fuscescens Schw. 
Irpiciporus lacteus (Schw.) Murrill 
Isotria verticillata (Willd.) Raf. 
Juncus balticus var. littoralis Engelm. 
“  brevicaudatus (Engelm.) 
Fernald 
Juniperus horizontalis Moench 
oe sibirica Burgsd. 
Kalmia polifolia Wang. 
Lactaria desceptiva Peck 
a grisea Peck 
hygrophoroides B. & C. 
lignyota Fries 
oculata (Peck) Burlingham 
Lathyrus maritimus (L.) Bigel. 
ss myrtifolius Muhl. 
Lentinus haematopus Berk. 
Leontodon hispidus Linn. 
Lepargyraea canadensis (L.) Greene 
Lepiota americana Peck 
“ metulaespora B. & Br. 
Leptasea aizoides (L.) Haw. 
Leptonia serrulata (Pers.) Fries 
- subserrulata Peck 
Leptosphaeria doliolum (Pers.) De 
Not. 
Leptothyrium periclymeum (Desm.) 
Sacc. 
Ligusticum scothicum Linn. 
Limodorum tuberosum Linn. 
Limonium  carolinianum 
Britton 
Limnorchis hyperborea (L.) Rydb. 
Liparis loesellii (L.) Richard. 
Lobelia kalmii Linn. 
Lonicera hirsuta Eaton 
s oblongifolia (Goldie) Hook. 
Lophodermium pinastri (Schrad.) 
Cher. 
Lychnis flos-cuculi Linn. 
Lycopodium annotinum Linn. 
inundatum Linn. 
tristachyum Pursh 


“ 


“ 


“ 


(Walt.) 


“ 


Lysias hookeri 


“ 


(Torr.) Rydb. 
marcophylla (Goldie) House 
“  orbiculata (Pursh) Rydb. 
Lysiella obtusata (Pursh) Rydb. 

Lysimachia punctata Linn. 

S vulgaris Linn. 
Lythrum salicaria Linn. 
Marasmius elongatipes Peck 

s tomentosipes Peck 
Mariscus mariscoides (Muhl.) 

Kuntze 

Marsonia juglandis (Lib.) Sacc. 
Melanoleuca sejuncta (Sow.) Murrill 


re transmutans (Peck) 
Murrill 
2 terraeolens (Peck) 
Murrill 
Melampsora larici-populini Kleb. 
= lini -(Pers.) Desm. 


“ 


vacciniorum Link. 


Melampsoropsis cassandrae (P. & 


C.) Arthur 
Melogramma bulliardi Tul. 
Mertensia maritima (L.) S. F. Gray 
Microsphaeria_ divaricata (VWallr.) 

Lev. 
Moneses uniflora (L.) A. Gray 
Montia lamprosperma Cham. 
Naematelia atrata Peck 
Naias flexilis (Willd.) Rost. & Sch. 
Naucoria autumnalis Peck 

" christinae Fries 

firma Peck. 
sphagnophila Peck 
vernalis Peck 


“cc 
“ce 


“ 


Nolanea conica Peck 


Nymphaea rubrodisca (Morong) 
Greene 

sg variegata (Engelm.) 

G. S. Miller 


Nyssa sylvatica Marsh. 
Ophrys australis (Lindl.) House 
“ ~~ convallarioides (Sw.) 
W. F. Wight 
“~ cordata Linn. 
Oryzopsis racemosa (Sm.) Ricker 
Oxybaphus hirsutus (Pursh) Sweet 
Panicum columbianum Scribn. 
. meridionale Ashe 
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Paxillus atrotomentosus 
Fries 
Parnassia caroliniana Michx. 
Paspalum muhlenbergii Nash 
Pedicularis palustris Linn. 
Pellaea -atropurpurea (L.) Link 
Peniophora cinerea (Fries) Cooke 
Peridermium cerebrum Peck 
= comptoniae (Arthur) 
Orton & Adams 
Persicaria amphibia (L.) S. F. Gray 
Peronospora effusa (Grev.) Rabenh. 
‘ ficariae Tul. 
a viciae (Berk.) De Bary 
Phaeolus sistotremoides (Alb. & 
Schw.) Murrill 
Phragmidium subcorticium (Schrank) 
Wint. 
Phyllachora ulmi ( Dur.) Fckl. 
Phyllitis scolopendrium (L.) Hoffm. 
Phyllosticta asiminae E. & K. 
“4 lantanoidis Peck 
pirina Sacc. 
tumoricola Peck 
cruenta (Fr.) Kickx. 
Plantago aristata Miche. 
t borealis Lange 
decipiens Barneous 
Plasmopara nivea Schroet. 
ss viticola (5. > S&C.) 
Berlese & De Ton 
Plicatura faginea (Schrad.) P. Karst. 
Pluteolus callistus Peck 
Poa eminens J. S. Presl. 


(Batsch.) 


“ 


Podosphaeria oxycanthae (DC.) 
De Bary 

a tridoctyla (Wallr.) 
De Bary 


Pogonia ophioglossoides Linn. 
Polemonium vanbruntiae Britton 
Poria attenuata Peck 
Polygala pauciflora Willd. 

oe viridescens Linn. 
Potentilla pennsylvanica Linn. 

ee recta Linn. 
farinosa var. macropoda 

Fernald 
mistassinica Michx. 
Propolis faginea (Schrad.) 


Primula 


its 


Prunus cuneata Raf. 
Pseudomanus tumefaciens E. Sm. & 

Town. 

Puccinastrum pyrolae (Pers.) Dietel 
Puccinella angustata (FR. Br.) Rand 

& Redfield 
Puccinia aegopodii (Schum.) Link 

“" anemonies-virginianae Schw. 
arenariae (Schum.) Schroet 
bromina Erikss. 
coronata Corda 
emaculata Schw. 
© galit (Pers.) Schw. 

y lampsanae (Schultz) Fckl. 
menthae Pers. 
polygoni-amphibii Pers. 
phragmitis (Schum.) Korn. 
spergulae DC. , 
triticina Erikss. 

Pryola secunda Linn. 

“ —uliginosa Torrey 
Pyxidanthera barbulata Miche. 
Ranunculus septentrionalis Poir. 
Ramularia tulasnei Sacc. 

A obovata Fckl. 
Rhamnus alnifolia L’Her. 
Rhexia virginica Linn. 
Rhodiola rosea Linn. 
Rhytisma ilicis-canadensis Schw. 
Rosellinia glandiformis Ell. & Ev. 
. aquilia (Fr.) De Not. 
iy ligniaria (Grev.) Nits. 


"a nittans (C; G Ps)mo@ags 
< subiculata (Schw.) Sacc. 
Rostkovites subaureus (Peck) 
Murrill 


Rubus hispidus Linz. 
“ setosus Bigel. 
triflorus Rich. 
Russula foetens (Pers.) Fries 
ty lutea (Huds.) Fries 
modesta Peck 
ochrophylla Peck. 
variata Banning 
Sagina nodosa (L.) Fenel. 
Salicornia europea L. var. prostrata 
(Pall.) Fern. 


“ 
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Salix balsamifera Barrett 

“ candida Fluegge 

“ “lucida Muhl. 

“ petiolaris J. E. Smith 
sericea Marsh. 
Sanguisorba canadensis Lin. 
Saururus cernuus Linn. 
Schizonella melanogramma 

Schroet. 

Schmaltzia crenata (Mill.) Greene 
Scirpus cyperinus (L.) Kunth 

“americanus Pers. 
clintonii A. Gray 
paludosus A. Nelson 
= cufus~ (Huds.) Schrad. 
rubrotinctus Fernald. 

*« validus Vahl 
‘Scirrhia rimosa (4. & S.) Fckl. 
Scrophularia leporella Bicknell 
Sebacina pallida (Schw.) Burt 
Senecio discoideus (Hook.) Britton 
“ pauperculus Miche. 
pseudo-arnica Less. 
Septoria cornicola Desm. 
fe dalibardae Peck 
irregularis Peck 
ludwigiae Cooke 
poae-annuae Byes. 
podophyllina Peck 
f polygalae P. & C. 
rd kalmiaecola (Schw.) B. & 
G: 


(DC.) 


“ 


oenotherae West. 
ribis Desm. 
- trillii Peck 
violae West. 
viridi-tingens Curtis 
Serapias helleborine Linn. 
Sibbaldiopsis tridentata (Ait.) Rydb. 
Silene dichotoma Ehrh. 
Solidago puberula Nutt. 

se rugosa Mill. 
uliginosa Nutt. 
Sparganium angustifolium Miche. 
Spartina michauxiana Hitche. 
Sphacelotheca hydropiperis DeBary 
Sphaerella colorata Peck 

4 gaultheriae C. & P. 
Sphaerotheca castagnei Lev. 


“ 


Sporocybe azaleae (Peck) Sacc. 
Stachys aspera Michx. . 
Steironema ciliata (L.) Raf. 
Stellaria borealis Bigel. 

a humifusa Rottb. 
longifolia Muhl. 

Stoisima cornuta (Michx.) Raf. 
Stropharia stercoraria Fries 

a semiglobata Batsch. 
Streptopus roseus Miche. 
Streptothrix fusca Corda 
Suillellus frostii (Russell) Murrill 

i luridus (Schaeff.) Murrill 
Taphrina rhizophora Johan. 
Thelephora pedicellata Schw. 

i terrestris Ehrh, 

Tilletia tritici (Byerk.) Wint. 

Tissa canadensis (Pers.) Britton 

Trematosphaeria nuclearia (De Not) 
Sacc. 

Triglochin maritima Linn. 

i palustris Linn. 
Triosteum aurantiacum Bicknell 
Trillium cernuum Linn. 

Trisetum spicatum (L.) Richter 

Tubaria furfuracea Pers. 

Urocystis anemones (Pers.) Schroet. 

Uromyces caladii (Schw.) Farlow 
ue fabae (Pers.) De Bary 

ficariae (Schum.) Lev. 

‘< dactylidis Otth. 

geranii (DC.) Otth. & 

Wartm. 


“ce 


minor Schroet. 
pisi (Pers.) De Bary 
rumicis (Schum.) Winter 
scrophulariae  (Schum.) 
B. & Br: 

Ustilago longissima (Sow.) Tul. 
Utricularia intermedia Hayne 

* macrorrhiza LeConte 


. Vaccinium angustifolium A7t. 


“ee 


(A. Gray) 
Heller 
corymbosum Linn. 
pennsylvanicum Lami. 
Vagnera trifolia (L.) Morong 
Valeriana uliginosa (Torr. & Gray) 
Rydb. 


atrococcum 


“cc 


“cc 
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Valsa leucostoma (Pers.) Fries 

“brevis Peck 
Veratrum viride Ait. 
Vermicularia hepatica Peck 

¥ coptina Peck 

peckii Sacc. 
Veronica chamaedrys Lynn. 
Viola incognita Brainerd 

“ rotundifolia Mich. 

“ selkirkii Goldie 


“ 
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Viola septentrionalis Greene 
“ sororia Willd. 
Vitis-idaea vitis-idaea (L.) Britton 


Waldsteinia fragarioides (Michz.) 
Tratt. 
Washingtonia claytoni (Michz.) 
Britton 


Zannichella palustris Linn. 
Zizia aurea (L.) Koch 
Zostera marina Linn. 


CONTRIBUTORS AND THEIR CONTRIBUTIONS 
Frank H. Ames, Brooklyn 


Entoloma sinuatum Fries 


Hypholoma candolleanum Fries 


M. S. Baxter, Rochester 


Agrostis perennans (Walt.) Tuck- 
erm. 
Carex squarrosa Linn. 

“ ~ tuckermanni Dewey 


Cyperus engelmanni Steud. 


Festuca elatior arundinacea Celak 
Oryzopsis racemosa (Sm.) Richter 
Centaurea maculosa Lam. 
Scrophularia leporella Bicknell 
Paspalum muhlenbergii Nash 


Stipa comata Trin. & Rupr. 


Louis A. Blodgett, Schoharie 


Campanula trackelium Linn. 


Polemonium van-bruntiae Britton 


Rev. Charles W. Boyd, Tupper Lake 
Clavaria ligula Fries 


Miss Elizabeth L. Bradley, Troy 


Aristolochia clematitis Linn. 


Ezra Brainard, Middlebury, Vt. 


Rubus setosus Bigel. 


Rubus vermontanus Blanchard 


John N. Brown, Ogdensburg 


Lentinus lepideus Fries 


Phaeolus sistotremoides (A. & S.) 
Schw. 


S. H. Burnham, Hudson Falls 


Cetraria islandica (L.) Ach. 
Marasmius tomentosipes Peck 


Trematosphaeria nuclearia (De Not.) 


Sace. 


Miss M. C. Burns, Middleville 


Lepiota americana Peck 


J. H. Ten Eyck Burr, Cazenovia 
Lactaria deceptiva Peck 


— 
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Mrs Loomis Burrill, Little Falls 
Serapias helleborine Linn. 


Simon Davis, Brookline, Mass. 


Bolbitius variicolor Atkinson 
Collybia butyracea (Bull.) Fries 
- lentinoides Peck 
striatipes Peck 
strictipes Peck 
Clitocybe brumalis Fries 
compressipes Peck 
sudorifica Peck 
Cortinarius cinnabarinus Fries 
cinnamoneus (L.) Fr. 
collinitus Fries 
Crepidotus fulvotomentosus Peck 
Deconica bryophila Peck 
Eccilia flavida Peck 
“~~ subacus Peck 
watsoni Peck 
Entoloma cuspidatum Peck 
4 modestum Peck 
nidorosum Fries 
- rhodopolium ( Bolt.) Fries 
salmoneum Peck 
sinuatum (Pers.) Fries 
strictius Peck 
ptaximaule flavida (Schaeff.) Fr. 
spumosa Fries 
squalida Peck 
Ee hypnorum (Batsch.) Fries 
laterita Fries 
sphagnorum Pers. 
tenera Fries 


“ 


“ 


“ 


“ 


“ 


“ 


Hebeloma discomorbidum Peck 

" parvifructum Peck 
Hygrophorus conicus (Scop.) Fries 
Hypholoma delineatum Peck 

2 rugocephalum Atkinson 
Leptonia serrulata (Pers.) Fries 

A subserrulata Peck 
Lepiota metulaespora Berk. & Br. 
Lactaria grisea Peck 

S lignyota Fries 
Marasmius varicosus Fries 
Melanoleuca sejuncta (Sow.) Murrill 


ia terraeolens (Peck) 
Murrill 
F transmutans (Peck) 
Murrill 


Mycena alcalina Fries 
Naucoria autumnalis Peck 

Es firma Peck 
christinae Fries 
sphagnophila Peck 
tabacina bicolor Peck 
Nolanea conica Peck 
Paxillus atrotomentosus 

Fries 

Pholiota togularis (Bull.) Kickx 
Pluteolus expansus Peck 

i. callistus Peck 
Psathyra helobina Kalchbr. 
Sebacina pallida (Schw.) Burt 


(Batsch.) 


John Dearness, London, Ontario 


Cladosporium fulvum Cooke 
Gymnosporangium 
ianae Schw. 
Hymenula galii Peck 
Marsonia juglandis (Lib.) Sacc. 


juniperi-virgin- 


Melampsoropsis cassandrae (P. & 
C.) Arthur 
Propolis faginea (Schrad.) Karst. 
Puccinia bardanae Corda 
a emaculata Schw. 


Pucciniastrum arcticum (Lagerh.) Tranz. 


W. T. Doherty, Canille, Ariz. 


Fomes fraxinophilus (Peck) Sacc. 


Peridermium cerebrum Peck 


G. H. French, Carbondale, Ill. 


Coriolus prolificans (Fr.) Murrill 


Hapalopilis rutilans (Fers.) Murrill 
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W. J. French, Syracuse 
Hibiscus moscheutos Linn. 


L. L. Harter, Washington, D. C. 
Pleuodomus destruens Harter 


Dr M. T. Hutton, Putnam Station 
Lepiota naucinioides Peck 


J. M. Van Hook, Bloomington, Ill. 


Rosellina aquilia (Fries) De Not ra nutans (C. & P.) Sace. 
. glandiformis Ell. & Ev. . palustris Schroet. 
* ligniaria (Grev.) Niis. f pulveracea (Ehrh.) Fckl. 
cs medullaris (Wallr.) Ces. = subiculata (Schw.) Sace. 
& De Not. 


Dr W. Haydon, Marshfield, Ore. 


Boletinus cavipes (Opat.) Kalchb. Gymnopilus permollis Murrill 
Argentina anserina (L.) Rydb. Hosackia gracilis Dougl. 
Baccharis pilularis DC. Hygrophorus inmutans Murrill 
Cantharellus cibarius Fries Hypholoma fasciculare (Huds.) 
Clitocybe clavipes (Pers.) Fries Quel. 

si inversa Scop. Melanoleuca subpessundata Murrill 
Cercospora absinthii (Peck) Sacc. Opulaster cordatus Rydb. 
Collybia velutipes (Curt.) Fries Plantago purshii R. & B. 
Darlingtonia californica Torrey Stropharia stercoraria Fries 
Fragaria chiloensis (L.) Duch. Vancouveria hexandra  (Hook.) 
Gnaphalium chilense Spreng. Morr. & Dec. 


Jackson & Perkins, Newark 
Pseudomonas tumefaciens FE. Sm. & Town. 


C. E. Jenny, Fresno, Calif. 


Lenzites trabea Fries 


Charles A. Mabie, Holley 
Lentinus lepideus Fries 


Miss M. McKenny, Olympia, Wash. 


Gymnopilus subviridis Murrill 


Miss A. G. Moore, Monroe 


Craterellus cantharellus (Schum.) Fries 


G. Newodowski, Kiev, Russia 


Aecidium clematidis DC. Aecidium lampsanicolum Tranzschel 
euphorbiae Gmiel. © rubellum Giel. 
frangulae Schum. urticae (Schum.) Rabent. 


“ec “ 


Albugo candida (Pers.) Kuntze 
Botryosphaeria berengeriana var. 
weigeliae Rehm. 
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Podosphaeria oxycanthae (DC.) 

DeBary 

a tridactyla (Wallr.) 

DeBary 


Cercospora dubia Wint. 
Coleosporium euphrasiae (Schum.) 
Wint. 
tussilaginis Pers. 
Cronartium rubicolum Dietr. 
Cucurbitaria caraganae Karst. 

: elongata (Fr.) Grev. 
Cylindrocolla urticae (Pers.) Bon. 
Erysiphe polygoni DC. 

= tortilis (Wallr.) Fr. 
: umbelliferarum DeBary 
Eutypella maclurae (E. & E.) Ell. 
75 stefansa (Pers.) Rehm. 
Exoascus cerasi Fckl. 
ro insititiae Sadebeck 
pruni Fcki. 
Graphiothecium 
(Desm.) Sacc. 
Gymnosporangium juniperinum (L.) 
Fries 
Leptosphaeria doliolum (Pers.) De 


Not. 


“ 


“ce 


phyllogenum 


Melampsora_  helioscopiae (Pers.) 
Cast 
eg larici-epitea KlTeb. 
© larici-populini Kleb. 
mi lini (Pers.) Desm. 
7 klebahni Bubak 


vacciniorum Link 
Melampsorella symphyti (DC.) Bu- 
bak 
Melogramma bulliardi Tul. 
Microsphaeria_ divaricata 
Lev. 
Peronospora alta Fckl. 
i effusa (Grev.) Rabenh. 
ficariae Tul. 
- viciae (Berk.) DeBary 
Phragmidium subcorticium (Schrank) 
Wint. 
(DC.) 
Baumil. 
stellatarum Sacc. 


(Wallr.) 


Placosphaeria campanulae 


“ 


Plasmopara nivea Schroet. 


viticola (B. & C.) Ber- 
lese & DeToni 


Puccinia acrophila Sydow 
* aegopodii (Schum.) Link 

anemones-virginianae Schw. 

annularis (Strauss) Waint. 

arenaeiae (Schum.) Schroet 

argentata (Schultz) Wint. 

bardanae Corda 

i baryi (Ber. & Br.) Wint. 

bromina Eritkss. 

coronata Corda 

coronifera Kleb. 

galii (Pers.) Schroet. 

herniariae Unger 

junci (Strauss) Wint. 

lampsanae (Schultz) Fckl. 

menthae Pers. 

oreoselini (Strauss) Korn. 

phragmites (Schum.) Kérn, 

polygoni-amphibii Pers. 

smilacearum-digraphidis 
Kleb. 

spergulae DC. 

. taneceti DC. 

tragopogonis (Pers.) Corda 

triticina Erikss. 


Schizonella melanogramma (DC.) 
Schroet. 

Scirrhia rimosa (Alb. & Schw.) 
Fckl. 


Septoria cynodontia Fcki. 

* poae-annuae Bres. 
Sphacelotheca hydropiperis De Bary 
Sphaeropsis visci (Solim.) Sacc. 
Sporodesmium mucosum Sacc. 
Staganosporopsis haloxyli Sydow 
Streptothrix fusca Corda 
Taphrina rhizophora Johans. 

Tilletia tritici (Byjerk.) Wint. 
Uromyees dactylidis Oftth. 

2 fabae (Pers.) DeBary 

re ficaraie (Schum.) Lev. 

i glycyrrhizae (Rabenh.) P. 

Magn. 
heliotropii Svedinski 
a pisi (Pers.) DeBary 
rumicis (Schum.) Wiunt. 
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Uromyees scrophulariae (Schum.) 
B. & Br. 

¥ scutellatus (Rabenh.) P. 
Magn. 


aa 


salsolae Reichardt 


Urocystis agropyri (Preuss) Schroet. 
5 anemones (Preuss) Scop. 
Ustilago anomala T. Kunze 
. longissima Sow. 


F. M. Rolfs, Clemson College, S. C. 
Thelephora pedicellata Schw. 


T. E. Wilcox, Washington, D. C. 


Ceriomyces auriflammeus (B. & C.) Murrill 


Mrs A. Shantz, Old Forge 


Leottia lubrica Pers. 


E. B. Sterling, Trenton, N. J. 


Ceriomyces bicolor (Peck) Murrill 


. zelipes. AB. Go 9G) 
Murrill 
3 subtomentosus CE») 
Murrill 


Cortinarius castaneus (Bull.) Fries 
Hebeloma pascuens Peck 

Inonotus radiatus (Sow.) Karst. 
Lepiota procera (Scop.) Fries 
Suillellus frostii (Russell) Murrill 


J. A. Sweigert, Plattsburg 


Peridermium comptoniae (Arthur) 


Orton & Adams 


Brother Victorin, Longueuil, Quebec 


Alnus mollis Fernald 
Amelanchier laevis Wiegand 
Ammodenia peploides (L.) Rupr. 
var. robusta Fern. 
Aquilegia canadensis Linn. 
Anemone riparia Fernald 
Arabis brachycarpa (T. & G.) 
Britton 
Cakile edentule (Bigel.) Hook. 
Capnoides sempervirens (L.) Borkh. 
Carex arctata Boott 
“atratiformis Britton 
glareosa Wahl. 
lanuginosa Mich+. 
maritima O. F. Mueller 
vesicaria Linn. 
Castilleja acuminata (Pursh) Spreng. 
Coelopleurum actaeifolium (Michz.) 
Coult. & Rose 
Coeloglossum bracteatum (Willd.) 
Parl. 


Draba arabisans Miche. 
Eleocharis palustris (L.) R. & S. 
var. glaucescens (Willd.) Gray 

Elymus arenarius Linn. 

Epilobium palustre Linn. 

Empetrum nigrum Linn. 

Erigeron hyssopifolius Michx. 

Eriophorum alpinum Linn. 

re angustifolium Roth 

gracile Koch 

Fissipes acaule (L.) Small 

Galium asperellum Miche. 

Geum rivale Linn. 

“—~macrophyllum Willd. 

Halenia deflexa (J. E. Sm.) Griseb. 

Halerpestes cymbalaria (Pursh) 
Greene 

Hicoria ovata (Mill.) Britton 

Hieracium pilosella Linn. 

Hierochloe odorata (L.) Wahl. 

Iris hookeri Penny 


“cc 
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(Engelm.) 
Fern. 
* balticus Willd. var. littor- 
alis Engelm. 
Juniperus horizontalis Moench 
“a sibirica Burgsd. 
Kalmia angustifolia Linn. 
Limnorchis hyperborea (L.) Rydb. 
Lathyrus pratensis Linn. 
Ligusticum scothicum Linn. 
Limonium  carolinianum 


Juncus __ brevicaudatus 


(Walt.) 
Britton 
Lysimachia punctata Linn. 

es terrestris (Ls) B.S. 2. 
Lysiella obtusata (Pursh) Rydb. 
Lysias hookeri (Torr.) Rydb. 

“ orbiculata (Pursh) Rydb. 
Mertensia maritima (L.) S. F. Gray 
Mitella nuda Linn. 

Moehringia lateriflora (L.) Fenzl. 
Moneses uniflora (L.) A. Gray 
Montia lamprosperma Cham. 
Oenothera muricata Linn. 
Ophrys convallarioides (Sw.) Wight 
is cordata Linn. 

Dasiphora fruticosa (L.) Rydb. 
Panicularia nervata (Willd.) Kuntze 
Pedicularis canadensis Linn. 

a palustris Linn. 
Plantago boreale Lange 

decipiens Barneous 
Poa eminens J. S. Dresl. 
Potentilla pennsylvanica Linn. 


Primula farinosa var. macropoda 
Fernald 

Puccinella angustata (FR. Br.) Rand 
& Redfield 


Pyrola secunda Linn. 
“—uliginosa Torrey 

Ranunculus septentrionalis Poir. 

Rubus triflorus Rich. 

Rumex obtusifolius Linn. 


Salicornia europea var. 
(Pall.) Fernald 
Salix balsamifera Barratt 
Sagina nodosa (L.) Fenzl. 
Sanguisorba canadensis Linn. 
Saxifraga virginiensis Mich. 
Scirpus americanus Pers. 
* clintonii A. Gray 
cyperinus (L.) Kunth 
paludosus A. Nels. 
rubrotinctus Fernald 
5 rufus (Huds.) Schrad. 
Senecio discoideus (Hook.) Britton 
i" pauperculus Mich. 
pseudo-arnica Less. 
Stellaria borealis Bigel. 

5 humifusa Rottb. 
Sparganium angustifolium Mich. 
Spartina michauxiana Hitche. 
Streptopus roseus Michs. 
Sibbaldiopsis tridentata (Ait.) Rydb. 
Tissa canadensis (Pers.) Britton 
Trientalis americana (Pers.) Pursh 
Triosteum aurantiacum Bicknell 
Trillium erectum Linn. 

= grandiflorum Salish. 
Triglochin maritima Linn. 

palustre Linn. 

Trisetum spicatum (L.) Richter 
Vagnera racemosa (L.) Morong 

s stellata (L.) Morong 
Vaccinium angustifolium Ait. 

5 canadense Kalm. 
corymbosum Linn, 
Viburnum lentago Linn. 

Viola conspersa Reichenb. 

Vitis-idaea vitis-idaea (L.) Britton 

Washingtonia claytoni (Mich-.) 
Britton 

Zannichella palustris Linn. 

Zizia aurea (L.) Koch 

Zostera marina Linn. 


prostrata 


“ 


“ 


D. B. Young, Albany 


Naucoria vernalis Peck 
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THE HERBARIUM OF CHARLES S. SHELDON 


BY HOMER D. HOUSE 


The herbarium of Professor Charles S. Sheldon of Oswego, 
N. Y., was presented to the State Museum during the summer of 
1914. The herbarium represents the botanical activity of a lifetime 
on the part of Professor Sheldon, numbering over 14,000 mounted 
specimens from every portion of the United States, Canada, Mexico 
and Europe. Several valuable exissicati are represented in the 
collection, including Pringle (Mexico), Curtis (Florida), Langlois 
(Louisiana) and several others. 

Professor Charles S. Sheldon was born in Oswego, and received 
his early education in the public and high schools of that city. He 
was graduated from the Oswego Normal School in 1875. The next 
year was spent under Dr James Hall, arranging the State collection 
of minerals at Albany. From 1876 to 1880 Professor Sheldon was 
a student at Cornell University, from which he was graduated with 
honor. While at Cornell Professor Sheldon developed under Doctor 
Prentiss, then professor of botany, a love for the study of botany 
which resulted in the formation of an herbarium destined to become 
one of the largest private collections in the State. 

For the next thirty-four years Professor Sheldon followed the 
profession of teaching, beginning with the public schools of Alexan- 
dria Bay, N. Y. (1881-83), then as head of the science department 
of the Missouri State Normal School at Kirkville, Mo. (1883-93), 
and the chair of biology in the State Normal School at Oswego, 
N. Y. (1893-1914). 

During his years in Missouri, Professor Sheldon spent his sum- 
mers botanizing in the western states and territories, Nevada and 
Utah being the only states not visited. His collections in this region 
represent nearly 1500 different species. After coming to Oswego 
his opportunities to collect became more limited and most of his 
spare moments were devoted to the mounting and systematizing of 
his collections and enlarging his hebarium by means of extensive 
exchanges, until the collection contained close to 20,000 specimens. 
Owing to insect depredations, many specimens were ruined, so that 
the collection at present contains about 15,000 good specimens, 
exclusive of about 300 duplicates. 
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The composition of Professor Sheldon’s herbarium is shown in 
the following enumeration of the collectors whose collections are 


represented by mounted specimens: 


C. G. Pringle, Mexico (2351), Arizona (195), Texas and California (20). 2566 
Charles S. Sheldon, western states, chiefly from Colorado with some 
from Oklahoma, Texas, Arizona and Oregon (810) ; Missouri (490) ; 
vicinity of Washington, D. C. (300) and Martha’s Vineyard (175 1775 
Peete PIL ONeatie Plates «cc s/o oss) 2 Se <5, 6 cscs ire aia teine ceo oe ats 1686 
PI TIELISS) PAGES OL PAG. 2.) 56. 2... LS Se eve le out eae lca eee 1025 
Charles S. Sheldon, plants of New York collected chiefly By Professor 
Sheldon in Oswego and Tompkins counties............0...0....000: 1020 
Satie Diath S COl ANTONIS. ooo sic, cin sn pbe atsie els awklesavaceu ae 400 
H. E. Hasse, plants of California with some from Arkansas........ 445 
J. H. Sandberg, plants of the northwestern states, including collections 
by J. H. Sandberg and J. B. Leiberg, and some Minnesota plants 
Eatlecreneahyer DOCKOR  SANGDEER. 4. asc, ate Nesc icine. sate oe BSS) oes 2 ov ane,8. nape os 380 
Thomas Howell, plants of Washington and Gee See Ree Aes See 355 
Peewee anaGisn miants: of Louisiatla =. 35.52 025 =F ce ve css secs oes ga tos 345 
Pitinoceherbaritim. sotthern States... <2. seiesv emcees ccs veacweccneiees 280 
Seer earishs plants of southern, Californian. .o. oa... 9s50+00e0ca00 250 
J. C. Alling, plants of Colorado (120) and Japan (114).............. 234 
G. R. Vasey, plants from Florida, Texas, New Mexico, Michigan and 
piece eGR COAST Gathers. os etapa Sotelo Sarae tye a chetage(e ota, cielsla.s. Mba sieeinved aes 141 
Weneesuksdont. plants: of Washington... oo... 5. s..06+ ee d0 sje ace cessed 120 
Masgener and Gioletti, plants of California... .... 2.6. nwsgen cece sens IIS 
George W. Letterman, plants from Colorado, Texas and Pacific coast 110 
E. Wilkinson, plants from the Santa Eulalia plains and hills, Chihuahua, 
MEANS 8 ce Sey Sum cial a ayaicys CSU ole swale Se OSes Sel grand eave Y aaa 105, 
C. R. Orcutt, plants from southern California and northern Lower 
SOL GHOLET RICE SC) me Pees fee ar ee A ae feat ne See SD tes ota ars, ce tvelc eee 90 
J. W. Chickering, jr, plants from the mountains of North Carolina 
arial INier eLBinteal eni td Ree ip ees ee cain See eect ee a ie ae Siar eee ee Ae 85 
John Donnell Smith, plants of Maryland and the southeastern states.. 76 
Peete iSey. plats Of ArizOtia.. 6.02.2 lec. 2s ee tebe sees hinge eee gee 56 
Miscellaneous collections: include plants from George B. Aiton 
(Idaho), Mrs M. E. P. Ames (California), C. F. Baker (Colorado), 
Baker and Earle (Alabama), H. C. Beardslee (Ohio and North Caro- 
lina), J. Blake (New England), F. Blanchard (Vermont), F. H. 
_ Burglehaus (Minnesota and Wisconsin), B. F. Bush (Missouri), 
B. P. Clark (New England), C. A. Davis (Michigan), H. M. Denslow 
(illinois), L. S. Doud (New England), Dr K. O. Foltz (Ohio), 
C. D. Fretz (Pennsylvania), H. A. Green (New Jersey), A. A. 
Heller (Pennsylvania and North Carolina), Mr and Mrs G. H. 
Hicks (Colorado and Michigan), Mr and Mrs J. G. Lemmon, 
(California and Arizona), J. H. Oyster (Kansas), A. F. Rote 
(Wisconsin), C. C. Schmidt (Minnesota), H. A. Sheldon (Cali- 
fornia), Emma A. Shumway (Washington), A. H. Young (Indiana) 
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The New York State specimens from Professor Sheldon’s herb- 
arium number 1020, of which the following should be recorded for 
their rarity or for the record of distribution which they establish. 


Albany county 
Amaranthus crispus (Lesp. & Thev.) A. Braun 


Cayuga county 
Moneses uniflora (L.) A. Gray Pyrola chlorantha Sw. 


Chemung county 


Hydrangea arborescens Linn. Magnolia acuminata Linn. 
Polemonium reptans Linn. 


Dutchess county 


Adlumia fungosa (Ait.) Greene . 


Erie county 


Clinopodium glabrum (Nutt.) Kuntze Corispermum hyssopifolium Linn. 
Clintonia umbellulata (Michx.) Torr. Glycyrrhiza lepidota Nutt. 


Hamilton county 
Lobelia dortmanna Linn, 


Herkimer county 
Cytherea bulbosa (L.) House Halenia deflexa (Sm.) Griseb. 


Lewis county 
Ophrys convallaroides (Sw.) Wight 


Livingston county 
Jeffersonia diphylla (L.) Pers. 


Madison county 
Phyllitis scolopendrium (L.) Hoffm. 


Oneida county 
Lepargyraea canadensis (L.) Greene 


Onondaga county 


_ Anticlea elegans (Pursh) Rydb. Halerpestes cymbalaria (Pursh) 
Juncus gerardi Loisel. Greene 


Oswego county 


Agalinis paupercula (A. Gray) Brit- Anemone cylindrica A. Gray 
ton Andropogon furcatus Muhl. 
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Oswego county (continued) 


Arethusa bulbosa Linn. 

Ballota nigra Linn. 

Bartonia virginica (L.) B. S. P. 

Batrachium _circinatum (Sibth.) 
Rcehb. 

Bidens beckii Torrey 

Blephariglottis leucophaea (A. Gray) 
Rydb. 

Botrychium silaifolium Presl. 

7 simplex E. Hitche. 
Clinopodium vulgare Linn. 
Centaurium centaurium (L.) Wight 
Dryopteris hexagonoptera (Michx.) 

GC: Chr: 
Eleocharis mutata (L.) R. & S. 

- robbinsii Oakes 
Equisetum littorale Kuehl 
Eriophorum callitrix Cham. 

Gaura parviflora Doug]. 
Grindelia squarrosa (Pursh) Dunal 
Heteranthera dubia (Jacq.) MacM. 
Hieracium pilosella Linn. 


Hyoscyamus niger Linn. 
Isotria verticillata (Willd.) Raf. 
Juncus balticus Linn. 
“torreyi Coville 
Lathyrus maritimus (L.) Bigel. 
myrtifolius Muhl. 
Lecticula resupinata (B. D. Greene) 
Barnhart 
Lychnis chalcedonica Linn. 
of flos-cuculi Linn, 
Lythrum alatum Pursh 
* salicaria Linn. 
Muhlenbergia willdenowii Trin. 
Ophrys australis (Lindl.) House 
Ophioglossum vulgatum Linn, 
Potentilla recta Linn. 
Ranunculus obtusiusculus Raf. 
Razoumofskya pusilla (Peck) 
Kuntze 
Rynchospora macrostachya Torrey 
Scheuchzeria palustris Linn. 
Utricularia gibba Linn. 


Tompkins county 


Batrachium trichophyllum (Chats) 
F. Schultz 

Aplectrum hyemale (Muhl.) Torrey 

Disporum lanuginosum (Mich+z.) 
Nichols 

Gymnocladus dioica (L.) Koch 

Lathyrus ochroleucus Hook. 


Lespedeza capitata Michx. 
Parnassia caroliniana Miche. 

Pinus resinosa Ait. 

Pinguicula vulgaris Linn. 

Primula mistassinica Miche. 
Schmaltzia crenata (Mill.) Greene 
Trollius laxus Salisb. 


Wyoming county 


Lysias orbiculata (Pursh) PRydb. 
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NEW OR INTERESTING SPECIES OF FUNGI 


BY HOMER D. HOUSE 


Aecidium lini Dearness & House, sp. nov. 

Aecia caulicolous and amphigenous but mostly hypophyllous, in 
irregular groups or scattered, on discolored areas which are yellow- 
ish at first and finally reddish brown, small, 200 pw in diameter ; 
peridium pale yellow, erose-truncate or lacerate and recurved, rising 
about 50 » over the ruptured cuticle, cells rhomboidal, wider dis- 
ally, overlapping, prominently verrucose, variable in size, averaging 
about 22 by 15 p, wall 4-5 mw thick; aeciospores yellow, globose to 
ellipsoid, 18 to 22 by 16 p,wall minutely verrucose, hardly 2 » thick. 

On stems and leaves of Linum virginianum. On herbar- 
ium specimens collected by Dr Charles H. Peck at Amagansett, 
Long Island, N. Y:, July (the year not given). Type aimee 
herbarium of the New York State Museum. 


Ascochyta clematidina Thumen 
North Greenbush, on living leaves of Clematis virgin- 
jana... HH. D..,House, no.247 October Lo; 1914: 


Asteroma ribicolum E. & E. 
North Greenbush, on living leaves of Ribes americana. 
H. D. House, no. 248, October 10, 1914. This and the last men- 
tioned species are both new to the State flora. 


Cercospora dubia (Riess) Wint. 
Albany, on living leaves of Chenopodium album. H.D. 
House, October 20, 1914. 


Cercospora teucrii E. & K. 
Orient Point, Suffolk county, Long Island, on living leaves of 
Teucrium canadense. Roy Latham, August T429oum 
New to the State flora. 


Coniosporium lumulosum Sacc. 
Tupper Lake, on dead wood of Pinus strobus. H. D. 
House, August 26, 1913. Cotype. 


Cortinarius distans Peck 
Oneida, Madison county. H. D. House, August'1914. The type 
locality is Greenbush, Rensselaer county, and the species has also 
been collected in the counties of Albany, Essex, Suffolk and Warren. 
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Curreya peckiana Sacc. 


Tupper Lake, on dead stems of Nemopanthes mucro- 
mata. H. D. House; August 1913: - Cotype. 


Cytospora phomopsis Sacc. 

Albany, on dead twigs of Sassafras variifolium. 
Cotype. Other twigs of the same collection showed the presence of 
the following additional species: Sphaeropsis sassafras 
Peer phderopsis seriatay' Peck; Valsa \smb= 
clypeata Cke. & Peck. 


Dendrophoma phyllogena Sacc. 

Eaton, Madison county, on living and languishing leaves of 
Chamaedaphne calyculata. H. D. House, August 30, 
1913. Cotype. 

Dothidella junci (Fr.) Sacc. 
(Phyllachora junci Fcki.; Dothidea junci Fr.) 

Albany, on dead and languishing stems of Juncus tenuis, 
H. D. House, August 1913. Also collected at Cedarville, Herkimer 
county, by Doctor Peck. 


Harpographium magnum Sacc. 
Near Albany, on dead stems of Prunus cuneata. H. D. 
House, July 1913. Cotype? 


Hebeloma peckii nom. nov. 


Pepeloma palirstre Peck. .N, ¥. State Mus: Byl..176;, p: 
margn, (nor iebelromas patustre Peck: NewY:, State 
Mus. Bul. 25, p. 649. 1899). 


Lactaria hygrophoroides B. & C. 


(L. distans Peck) 
Oneida, Madison county. H. D. House, August 1914. 


Lactaria oculatus (Peck) Burlingham 


(L. subdulcis var. oculatus Peck) 
Thick leaf mold in deciduous woods near Oneida, Madison county. 
H. D. House, August 1914. 


Lactaria obnubilis Lasch 


A small species resembling L. subdulcis ; pileus 1-2.5 cm 
broad, stem 2—5 cm long; the pileus convex to nearly plane with a 
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distinct darker colored umbo in the center which becomes very 
prominent and acute in drying. The lamellae are somewhat lutescent 
when young becoming brownish in older specimens. 

Common in sunny sphagnum places in open woods near Oneida. 
H. D. House, August 1914. New to America. 


Leptosphaeria houseana Sacc. 


Albany, on dead stems of Thalictrum dioicum. H.D. 
House, April 1914. Cotype. 


Macrophoma celtidicola Dearness & House, sp. nov. 


Pycnidia depressed-globose, carbonous, scattered, seated on the 
cortex, erumpent through the cuticle, 180 » broad; spores hyaline, 
I-3 nucleate and grumous, obovate to oblong, rounded at the ends, 
20-33 by 9-15 pw, on basidia of variable length, mostly 3-4 p» in 
thickness. 

On dead twigs of Celtis occidentalis. Northampton, 
Fulton county. H. D. House, no. 14.15a, May 27, 1914. Type 
in the herbarium of the New York State Museum. 


Marasmius elongatipes Peck 
Oneida, Madison county. H. D. House, August 1914. 


Micropeltis pitya Sacc. 
Tupper Lake, on dead leaves of Abies balsameagetees 
House, August 26, 1913. Cotype. 


Peronospora effusa (Grev.) Rabenh. 


Albany, on living leaves of Chenopodium album. H.D. 
House, October 20, 1914. 


Phoma houseana Sacc. 


Featherstone lake, Schenectady county, on dead stems of Vac- 
cinium corymbosum. H. D. House, July 27, 1913. Cotype. 


Phomopsis viticola Sacc. 


Albany, on dead stems of Vitis aestivalis. H. D. House, 
March 1914. New to the State flora. 


Phomopsis daturae (R. & F.) Sacc. 


Albany, on dead steams of Datura stramonium. H. D. 
House, July 1913. New to the State flora. 
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Nothomyces nigricans Sacc. 


Near Oneida, Madison county, on dead bark of Carpinus 
faroliniana. HH: DD, House, July 22,1013. Cotype. 


Phyllosticta baccharidis Dearness & House, sp. nov. 


Spots flesh colored to pale ferruginous, subcircular, determined by 
the large veinlets, usually visible on both surfaces of the leaf and 
similar, but in some cases showing on the upper surface only, with 
a very distinct concolorous raised border, tending to be deciduous, 
3-8 by 2-6 mm; pycnidia dark, amphigenous but more numerous 
on the upper surface of the spot, as many as thirty to a spot, round 
perforate but sometimes hysteriiform, 50-115 pw, mostly about 75 pw 
in diameter; spores hyaline, reniform, usually nucleate at each 
end, 4-6 by 3 np. 

On iivine “leaves, of Baceharis, halimitfolia “Linn: 
Orient Point, Long Island. Roy Latham, August 14, 1911. Type 
in the herbarium of the New York State Museum. 


Phyllosticta chenopodii Sacc. 


Albany, on living leaves of Chenopodium album Linn, 
H. D. House, October 20, 1914. Apparently new to America as 
the specimens distributed in the North American Fungi, no. 1158, 
wader this tame are Septoria atriplictrs.: 


Phyllosticta medeolae Dearness & House, sp. nov. 


Spots reddish or gray-red areas beginning at the tips of the leaves 
and extending in some cases over half of the leaf; pycnidia black, 
sulcate, epiphyllous, scattered, about 100 mw in diameter; spores 
hyaline, sometimes guttulate, linear-oblong, 12-15 by 2-3 up. 

On living or languishing leaves of Medeola virginiana 
Linn. near Albany. H. D. House, no. 14.137, September 12, 1914. 


Phyllosticta lantanoides Peck 
Albany, on living leaves of Viburnum cassinoides 
Linn. H. D. House, September 12, 1914. Originally described 
from Caroga, on leaves of Viburnum alnifolium. 


Phyllosticta nyssae Cooke 


Karner, Albany county, on living leaves of Nyssa sylvatica 
Marsh. H. D. House, October 3, 1914. Apparently new to the 
State. 
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Phyllosticta oakesiae Dearness & House, sp. nov. 


Spots colorless, translucent, surrounded by an indistinct border 
from which a reddish stain extends into the leaf tissues, one-half 
to 1 cm broad; pycnidia dark brown, epiphyllous but visible from 
beneath, 100-200 mw in diameter; spores hyaline, grumous or guttu- 
late, elliptic to fusoid, 9-22 by 5-7 p. 

On languishing leaves of Uvularia (Oakesia) sessi- 
lifolia Linn. Karner, Albany county. H. D. House, no. 14.278, 
October 8, 1914. Type in the herbarium of the New York State 
Museum. 

Phyllosticta orobella Sacc. 

On languishing leaves of the Beach pea, Lathyrus mari- 
timus (Linn.) Bigel. Orient Point, Long Island. Roy Latham, 
September 11, 1911. New to America. The spores are 2-guttulate 
and 7-11 by 3 pm. . 


Placosphaeria celtidis Dearness & House, sp. nov. 


Stromata scattered, lenticel like, 1-2 by 1 mm, pycnidia 3-8 in a 
stroma, cortical, erumpent through the cuticle, carbonous, conical, 
100-160 ms; spores issuing in cirrhi in the water, hyaline to amber, 
mostly 2-nucleate, 5-8 by 3-3.5 pu. 

On dead twigs of Celtis occidentalis Linn. Saugerties. 
Dr Charles H. Peck, May. Type in the herbarium of the New 
York State Museum. 


Puccinia tenuis (Schw.) Burrill, I. 
(Aecidium tenue Schw.) 
On leaves of Eupatoriumiageratoidés LUmnyeiver. 
Hannibal, Oswego county. H. D. House, no. 14.36, June 27, 1914. 
This species has also been collected in the Catskill mountains 
upon the same host by Dr Charles H. Peck, and near Ottawa, 
Canada, by Dr J. M. Macoun, no. 156, June 13, 1903. 


Septoria breviuscula Sacc. 


Eaton, Madison county, on languishing and dead leaves of 
Linnaea americana. H. D. House August) soqmom 
Cotype. 


Septoria lobeliae Pk. var. lobeliae-inflatae Sacc. 
Albany, on living leaves of Lobelia inflata. H. D. House, 
July 1913. Cotype. 
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Sphaerella populnea Sacc. 

Tupper Lake, on dead areas of living leaves of Populus 
balsamifera, associated upon the same leaves with Sep- 
toria populicola Peck. H. D. House, August 22, 1913. 
Cotype. 

Sporodesmium pilulare Sacc. 


Albany, on dead bark of Juniperus virginiana. H. D. 
House, July 1913. Cotype. 


Rhabdospora clarkeana Sacc. 


Sand lake, Rensselaer county, on dead stems of Aquilegia 
canadensis. H. D. House, July 4, 1913. Cotype. Named in 
honor of Dr J. M. Clarke, Director of the New York State Museum. 


Ramularia obovata Fckl. 


Karner, Albany county, on living leaves of Rumex obtusi- 
folius. H.D. House, no. 250, October 8, 1914. 


Russula variata Banning. 


A common species in the sandy oak woods near Sylvan Beach, 
Oneida county, at the eastern end of Oneida lake. Collected there 
in August 1914, by H. D. House. 


Venturia gaultheriae E. & E. 


- Karner, Albany county, on living leaves of Gaultheria 
procumbens. H. D. House, no. 212, October 8, 1914. 


Macrophoma peckiana Dearness & House, sp. nov. 


Pycnidia scattered, sometimes confluent, seated on the phloem 
fibers and raising the epidermis into oval, ruptured pustules 1 by 
34 mm; the short or flat black ostiola visible usually through a gray 
pulverulent layer of the disorganized cortex; spores hyaline, 10-12 
by 4-414 p, wall 1 » thick, on short basidia. 

’ On dead twigs of Ceanothus americanus Linn. North 
Greenbush, Rensselaer county, collected by Dr C. H. Peck. 


Thyridium ceanothi Dearness & House, sp. nov. 


Perithecia carbonous, thickly and evenly scattered, globose, 160— 
360 pm, raising the epidermis through which shows the shining black 
stromatic shield ; ostiola short punctiform; asci paraphysate, clavate, 
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stipitate, the stipe lengthening in water in extreme cases to 300 p; 
p. sp. 75-90 by 6-12; sporidia subbiseriate, triseptate, cells in 
some of the spores septate lengthwise (muriform) ; rounded and 
wider at the upper end, subacute at the lower end, smoky brown, 
15-20 p by 5-6 wp. 

On dead twigs of Ceanothus americanus Linn. near 
Albany, N. Y., H. D. House, no. 14.255 November 1, 1914. Type 
in the herbarium of New York State Museum. 


Tyromyces spraguei (B. & C.) Murrill 
Catskill, N. Y., on an oak stump. H. D. House, no. 14.39. Au- 
gust 19, 1914. 
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NEW OR NOTEWORTHY EXTRALIMITAL FUNGI 


BY HOMER D. HOUSE 


Cercospora argythamniae Dearness & House sp. nov. 


Spots beginning as a yellowish green discoloration of the naturally 
purplish leaf, not determinate; the fruiting part with a definite -yel- 
lowish or brownish border surrounded by a greenish rim, opaque 
when held up to the light, 2-4 mm in diameter and thickly dotted 
with the dark tubercular bases of the tufts of conidia; conidia aris- 
ing from short or obsolete hyphae, pale brown. when viewed with 
reflected light ; amphigenous, obclavate, 15-40 » by 2 » above to 3 or 
even 3% pw near the base, indistinctly 1-3 septate. 

On Argythamnia mercurialina Muell. Caddo, In- 
dian Territory (Oklahoma), June 22, 1891. Charles S. Sheldon. 

Related to Cercospora crotonifoliae Cooke, which is 
epiphyllous and has cylindrical spores. 


Gymnopilus subviridis Murrill, sp. nov. 

Pileus convex to nearly plane, circular, 8-10 cm broad; surface 
dry, dull green with a bluish green bloom, becoming glabrous with 
age; margin very involute, undulate, not at ail appendiculate; con- 
text greenish yellow with an agreeable odor; lamellae deeply emar- 
ginate, broad, inserted, distant, brownish green, uneven on the 
edges; spores broadly ovoid to subglobose, ferruginous, asperulate, 
about 5 by 3.5-4 mw; stipe long, slender, flexuous, largest at the mid- 
dle, concolorous, staining brownish, fleshy-fibrous, greenish within, 
reaching 10-15 cm in length and I cm in thickness. 

Type collected on a decayed fir stump at Olympia, Wash., No- 
vember 27, 1914, by Miss M, McKenny (Herb. N. Y. State Mu- 
seum). This is an interesting addition to the large number of spe- 
cies of this genus from the Pacific coast. It may readily be recog- 
nized by its green color. Two other species, G. subflavidus 
Murrill and G. viridans Murrill, become green spotted when 
handled, but they are entirely different from Miss McKenny’s plant. 
For the benefit of those using Saccardo’s nomenclature, this species 
is recombined as Flammula subviridis Murrill. 


Cercospora absinthii (Peck) Sacc. 


Marshfield, Oregon, on living leaves of Artemisia suks- 
dorfii Piper. Dr W. Haydon, no. 515, September 9, 1914. The 
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fungus was found abundant and even in better condition than the 
type described by Doctor Peck as Helminthosporium 
absinthii, on Artemisia absinthium trom ‘North 
Elba; N.Y. 


Cercospora namae Dearness & House, sp. nov. 

Spots pale brown, immarginate ; hyphae tufted, sooty-brown, short, 
distinctly visible under the hand lens, epiphyllous or at least mostly 
so; conida subcylindrical, hyaline, curved, 45-100 p, mostly about 
75» by 2.5 pe 

On Nama ovatum (Nutt.) Britton, (Hydrolea ovata 
Nutt.) Crebs, Indian Territory (Oklahoma). Charles S. Sheldon, 
August 21, 1891. Type in the herbarium. of New York State 
Museum. 


Cylindrosporium spigeliae Dearness & House, sp. nov. 

Spots circular, grayish, 1-5 mm broad, with a distinct dark bor- 
der about .5 mm wide; similar on both surfaces of the leaf; acer- 
vuli amphigenous, numerous, especially on the lower surface of the 
leaf, 50-go p, nearly concolorous but with somewhat darker mar- 
gin; sporules hyaline, mostly straight, very obscurely if at all sep- 
tate, but somewhat granular, 15-35 by 2 u. 

On living leaves of Spigelia anthelmia Linn. Elliott’s 
Key, Florida. A. H. Curtiss, no. 5454, July 4, 1895. Type in her- 
barium of New York State Museum. 


Laestadia galactina Dearness & House, sp. nov. 

Perithecia dark brown, subcuticular, thickly and evenly scattered, 
mostly epiphyllous, globose, flattish but not depressed, 100-230 
in diameter; asci aparaphysate, broadest near the middle, 8-spored, 
short-stipitate; spores 60-75 by 25 ; sporidia hyaline, grumous to 
finely guttulate, 25-30 by 6-7 p, rounded at the ends. 

On dead and languishing leaves and petioles of Galax 
aphylla Linn. Biltmore, N.C. H. D. House. June 1913. Type 
in herbarium of New York State Museum. 


Phyllosticta maurandiae Dearness & House, sp. nov. 

Spots thin and circular, white with a raised border but no con- 
tiguous discoloration, scattered, small, 1-2 mm in diameter; pycni- 
dia 0-21 on a spot, distinctly visible from both sides of the leaf, 
reddish, subglobose, go-144 p in diameter ; spores hyaline, flat, oval, 
minute, 3.5-4 by 1 » when measured on their edges, 3.5-4 by 2.75-3 
» when measured on their face, distinctly 2-nucleate. 
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On living leaves of Maurandia semperflorens Ort. 
Monte Alban, Oaxaca, Mexico. C. G. Pringle, no. 4786. August 
14, 1894. Type in herbarium of New York State Museum. 


Phyllosticta pachysandrae Dearness & House, sp. nov. 


Spots ashen, becoming sordid brown, fruiting parts translucent, 
at first circular, 2-5 mm broad and later becoming confluent and 
breaking down the leaf in large areas along the margin; pycnidia 
epiphyllous, globose-conic, perforate at summit, brown, 9O-IIO p; 
spores minute, very numerous, hyalin, oblong, 4.5-6 by I p. 

On living leaves of Pachysandra procumbens Michx. 
cultivated in the Biltmore Nurseries at Biltmore, N. C. H. D. 
House, June, 1913. Type in herbarium of New York State Mu- 
seum. 

Phyllosticta rhexiae Dearness & House, sp. noy. 


Spots reddish brown, 1.5-2 mm in diameter, with a white center 
bearing a single pycnidium, similar on both surfaces of the leaf; 
pycnidia solitary in the white center of the spot, epiphyllous, brown, 
minute, 40-50 pw in diameter; spores minute, subhyaline, oblong or 
nearly so, 3-by I p. 

On iiving and languishing leaves of Rhexia ciliosa Michx. 
Jacksonville, Fla. A. H. Curtiss, June 24, 1896. 


Septoria darlingtoniae Dearness & House, sp. nov. 


Spots forming grayish, irregular areas from I mm to 1.5 cm 
broad; cuticle becoming more or less detached and where quite 
separate presenting pale or whitish spots, upon which and around 
which the pycnidia are numerous; pycnidia brown, thin, often open 
at the top, 80-140 uw; sporules hyaline, continuous or I-3-septate, 
somewhat stouter at one end and marked in most cases by appar- 
ently flattened sections, 20-64 by 2.5-3 p. 

On. living and languishing leaves of Darlingtonia cali- 
fornica Torrey. Marshfield, Ore. H. D. House, August, 1912. 
Type in herbarium of New York State Museum. 


Septoria erythraeae Dearness & House, sp. nov. 


Spots ill defined, somewhat pallid areas over the whole leaf and 
along the stems, the punctation of the numerous pycnidia rendering 
the.affected area more obvious. on most leaves than the discolora- 
tion ; pycnidia numerous, scattered, visible from both surfaces of the 
leaf, more numerous above than below, brown, subconic, small, 
30-75 » in diameter, mostly between 50 and 60 pw; sporules straight, 
continuous, hyaline, 15-30 pw, but mostly about 25 by I-1.5 yp. 

3 
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On leaves and petioles of Erythraea macrantha H.& A. 
on mountains near Chapala, Jalisco, Mexico. C. G. Pringle, no. 
2422, December 16, 1889. Type in herbarium of New York State 
Museum. 


Septoria tinctoria Dearness & House, sp. nov. 


Spots brownish-red, circular, mostly about I cm in diameter, 
similar but paler beneath, having a white central area 2-4 mm in di- 
ameter with a distinct, sharply-raised, black border ; pycnidia strictly 
epiphyllous, I-12, scattered on the white central area, semiimmersed, 
black with a paler center, 80-100 p»; sporules hyaline, curved, cylin- 
dric, 2—4-septate, 25-48 by 2.5-3 p. 

On living leaves of Symplocos tinctoria L’Her. Pres- 
cott, Ark. G. W. Letterman, August, 1892. Type in herbarium 
of New York State Museum. 

Septoria stigma B. & C,, on this host, has short sporules 
IS jf; and, Septoria eae toes Ell. & Mart. has edo 
lous perithecia and cylindric-clavate sporules. 


Phyllosticta raui (Peck) Dearness & House 


Sphaeropsis raui Peck. Bot. Gaz.3:34. 1878. Phoma ratiooee 
Syll. 3: 143. 1884. Macrophoma raui Berl. & Vogl. in Atti Soc. 
Veneto-Trentina p. 181. 1886. 


Examination of the type material collected in Colorado on Arte- 
misia scopulorum, by Brandegee, and communicated to 
Doctor Peck by E. A. Rau, shows that it properly belongs in the 
genus Phyllosticta. 


Peridermium cerebrum Peck 


An interesting form of this species occurs upon Pinus chi- 
huahuana in Arizona, and causing an abortion of the cones as 
shown in the accompanying plate. The specimen from which this 
illustration was taken was collected near Canille, Ariz., by Mr Wil- 
liam T. Doherty, July 12, 1914. 

Specimens of Peridermium carebrum hitherto collected 
in this country have been caulicolous, producing enlargements of 
woody stems. This appears to be, so far as I can learn, the first 
collection of the species on cones. It will doubtless prove to be a 
different species when its telial stage (some species of Cronartium) 
becomes known. The dehiscence of the aecia is quite charactertistic, 
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tesembling Peridermium filamentosum, but lacking the 
usual filaments which run up through the mass of spores in that 
species. In P. cerebrum the upper part of the peridia usually 
flakes off in scales, which is quite unlike the way this specimen ap- 
pears to behave, the peridia of which stand up prominently and 
are beautifully fringed. The spores exceed in length the measure- 
ments given for either of these species. 


Melanopsamma waghornei House, nom. nov. 


Melanopsamma borealis E.& E. Proc. Phil. Acad. Nat. Sci. 1893. 
p. 445. Sacc. Syll. XL: 305. Type collected in Newfoundland by Wag- 
horne. . 


The host plant is not given, but the specimen in the herbarium 
of the New York State Museum, a cotype, appears to be upon 
Populus. The name proposed for it by Ellis and Everhart is ante- 
dated by Melanopsamma borealis (Karst.) Sacc. Mich. 
Mesa7 > saec: Syll. 12.578. 


Ramularia delphinii Dearness & House, n. sp. 


Spots arid, circular to oblong, extending between the veins 3 to 5 
mm, bounded by a raised dark brown border, paler above but other- 
wise alike on both sides of the leaf: tufts of fertile hyphae promi- 
nent, hypophyllous, 15-30 by 214-3 p, bearing continuous conidia 
15-33 by 4-5 po. 

On leaves of Delphinium scopulorum Gray. Col- 
lected by Charles S. Sheldon, El Paso county, Colorado. August 10, 
1892. Type in herbarium of New York State Museum. 
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WESTERN PLANTS INTRODUCED: AT ROCHESTER 
BY HOMER D. HOUSE 


Among some specimens received for identification from Prof. 
M. S. Baxter, of Rochester, was found a grass which was deter- 
mined as Stipa comata Trin. & Rupr., known in the west as 
porcupine or blow-out grass. Its natural range is from lowa to 
Texas, California and Yukon. It is an interesting addition to the 
already long list of western plants which have become established 
in the vicinity of the Cobb’s hill reservoir at Rochester and collected 
there by Mr Baxter and by Miss Beckwith. 

With the cutting away of the forests of the east and the gradual 
drying up of a large portion of the soil, the tide of weed migration 
from European countries has been.met by a countermigration of 
western species, which are largely adapted to dry situations, into 
the fields and waste places of the eastern states. 

Following the construction of the Cobb’s hill reservoir at Roch- 
ester, a rather notable establishment of western species took place. 
This may be partly explained by the use of western hay or grain 
for the animals used in the work, if such was the case. In the ab- 
sence of evidence regarding the means by which the seeds of these 
western species reached Cobb’s hill, and the fact that few of them 
have been reported from other eastern localities would seem to 
indicate that the seeds reached there in either hay or grain. 

During the summers of I9I10 to 1914, a large number of these 
western emigrants were collected there by Prof. M. S. Baxter and 
by Miss Florence Beckwith. The list of them which follows in- 
cludes only those deposited in the State herbarium. 

Gaura coccinea Pursh 
Gymnolomia multiflora 

Benth. & Hook. 

Helianthus petiolaris Nutt. 


Lappula echinata Gilibert 
Lygodesmia exigua A. Gray 


Artemisia carruthi Wood 
s biennis Willd. 
a dracunculoides Pursh 
s frigida Willd. 
glauca Pall. 
4 trifida Nutt. 


(Nutt.) 


Anogra albicaulis (Pursh) Britton 

Allionia hirsuta Pursh 

Aster multifolius Ait. 

Chaenactis stevioides Hook. & Arn. 

Bidens tenuisecta A. Gray 

Chrysothamnus pinifolius Greene 

Boebera papposa (Vent.) Rydb. 

(Drysodia papposa (Vent.) Hitchc.) 

Grindelia squarrosa (Pursh) Dunal 
is squarrosa nuda A. Gray 


Machaeranthera pulverulenta (Nutt.) 


Greene 

i tanacetifolia (H. B. 

K.) Nees 

Monolepis nuttalliana (R. & S.) 


Greene 
Salsola pestifer A. Nelson 
Sideranthus gracilis (Nutt.) Rydb. 
Verbena bracteosa Miche. 
Stipa comata Trin. & Rupr. 
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Most of these species have been observed for from two to four 
years, and it is an interesting conjecture as to whether they will be- 
come permanent members of our flora or soon disappear. Some of 
them are already well established in many localities, such as 
Salsola pestifer, Verbena bracteosa and Grand- 
elia squarrosa, which are fast becoming obnoxious weeds in 
many places. 
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NOTES UPON LOCAL FLORAS 
BY HOMER D. HOUSE 


1 FULTON COUNTY 


Orontium aquaticum Linn. 


Collected near Broadalbin in June 1884, by J. D. Grespelene 
The specimen is preserved in the State herbarium and Messrs A. 
Olsson and C. P. Alexander, who have collected extensively in this 
section within the past few years, have failed to rediscover this spe- 
cies. The Fulton county record of this species is interesting be- 
cause the species is credited in this State usually only to the southern 
counties, the specimens in the State herbarium being from southern 
Chenango county, Sullivan, Orange, Richmond and Suffolk counties. 


Trillium cernuum Linn. 


Rich, moist soil in thickets and thin woods, near Northampton. 
H. D. House, May 27, 1914. No. 5424. 


Viola lanceolata Linn. 
Moist meadows, near Northampton. H.-D. House, May 27, 1914. 
No. 5422. 
Viola primulaefolia Linn. 
Moist meadows, near Northampton, growing with Viola 
lanceolata. H. D? House, May 27, 1914: >No. 572m 


Viola septentrionalis Greene 


Open wood and roadsides, near Northampton. H. D. House, 
May 27, 1914. No. 5412. 


Viola fimbriatula x septentrionalis Brainerd 


Roadsides near Northampton. H. D. House, May 27, 1914. No. 
5415. 

2 HERKIMER COUNTY 
Lysimachia vulgaris Linn. 

Common and thoroughly naturalized along the banks of West 
Canada creek from Herkimer up to Poland. Collected at Newport, 
H. D. House, July 23, 1914. No. 5688. The golden or yellow 
loosestrife seems to have been early introduced in this region as an 
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ornamental plant and has become naturalized everywhere in the 
woods and thickets along West Canada creek. Also collected at 
Herkimer by Dr J. V. Haberer. 


Serapias helleborine Linn. 


Mohawk river flats near Little Falls. Mrs Loomis Burrell, July 
23, 1914. Commonly supposed to be an introduced species from 
Europe, where it is common. In America it is now known from a 
number of localities in New York State ranging from Little Falls 
to Rochester. Its appearance in all these localities is that of a 
native plant and in the absence of any evidence as to its nonindi- 
genous character should be regarded as a native species. 


Cassia marilandica Linn. 


Meadows and stream banks, near Newport. H. D. House, July 
23, 1914. No. 5686. 


3 MADISON COUNTY 


Geum meyerianum Rydberg 


(Geum agrimonioides C. Meyer, 1846, not Pursh, 1814) 

Related to Geum canandense, but the basal leaves and 
lower stem leaves are pinnatifid and the stem is more hirsute. These 
characters are sometimes found in Geum hirsutum Muhl., 
but the petals in G. meyerianum are white and longer than 
the sepals, while in G. hirsutum they are pale yellow and 
much shorter. 

Doctor Rydberg reports the species from Fleischmann, Delaware 
county, and from Orange county, and from Oneida (H. D. House, 
1903) Madison county, in addition to which there is a specimen in 
the State herbarium from Troy, collected by E. C. Howe. 


Apargia hispida (Linn.) Willd. 
Waste grounds near Oneida. H. D. House, June 9, 1914. No. 
5550. 


Carex abacta Bailey 


(C. rostrata Michx., C. michauxiana Boeckl.) 


Borders of the sphagnum bog known as “ Fiddler’s green,” Pecks- 
port. Hi. D. House, July 27, to14. No. §76r. 
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Castanea dentata Borkh 

Sandy loam soil in mixed woods, near Kenwood, 2 miles south 
of Oneida. H. D. House, July 21, 1914. No. 5685. The chestnut 
is not a common tree in central New York as most of the soils 
either contain too much lime or are derived directly from underly- 
ing limestone, a condition which seems to be inimical to the growth 
of the chestnut. So far as I know this is the only locality for the 
chestnut in Madison county, although it has been successfully 
planted in a number of places. 


Lonicera oblongifolia (Goldie) Hooker 


Peterboro, in a sphagnum bog. H. D. House, June 11, 1914. 
No. 5547. 


Smilacina trifolia Linn. 
Arbor Vitae swamps around the edge of sphagnum bogs, Peter- 
boro. H. D. House, June 11, 1914. No. 5550. Pecksport, June 
10, 1914. No. 5514. 


Kalmia polifolia Wang. 
Sphagnum bog, Pecksport. H. D. House, June 10, 1g14. No. 
5525. 


Lonicera hirsuta Eaton 
Dry thickets. along edge of woods near Pecksport. H. D.. House, 
July 27, 1914. No. 5730. 


Galium labradoricum Wiegand 


Sphagnum bogs, Pecksport. H. D. House, June 10, 1914. No. 
5517. Peterboro, June 11, 1914. No. 5549. 


Linnaea borealis Linn. 

Woods near Pecksport in open places amongst mixed stands of 
hemlock and hardwoods. H. D. House, June 10, 1914. No. 5531. 
This species, known commonly as the “twin-flower,” is fairly 
abundant throughout the mountainous parts of the State but is 
scarce or local elsewhere. 


Carex pseudo-cyperus Linn. 
Swamps near Pecksport. H. D. House, July 27, 1914. No. 
57/42. 
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Eriophorum callitrix Cham. 

Very abundant on the surface of the sphagnum bog known as 
“ Fiddler’s green,” Pecksport. H. D. House, June 10, 1914. No. 
(5524- 

‘Phyllitis scolopendrium (L.) Newm. 


(Scolopendrium vulgare Sm.) 

In the rich humus, covering the talus of limestone cliffs at Chit- 
tenango Falls, under the dense shade of mixed hardwoods and hem- 
lock. H. D. House, June 9, 1914. No. 5500. 

The species was first discovered at Chittenango Falls by Mr 
William Cooper about 1830 and remained until 1857 the only Amer- 
ican station definitely known, although it was earlier discovered at 
Geddes, Onondaga county, by Frederick Pursh, on July 20, 1807. 
For many years it was supposed that Pursh’s locality was the Chit- 
tenango Falls station until it was rediscovered at the Geddes locality 
in 1879 by members of the Syracuse Botanical Club. In July 1808, 
the fern was discovered at Perryville, Madison county, by Miss 
Murray Ledyard of Cazenovia. 

A full and interesting history of the occurrence of this rare fern 
in America is given by Mr William R. Maxon in Fernwort Papers, 
pages 30-46, December 20, 1909. 


Batrachium trichophyllum (Chaix.) F. Schultz 
(Ranunculus aquatilis var. trichophyllum (Chaix.) A. Gray 
In slow streams, near Pecksport. H. D. House, July 27, 1914. 

No. 5737. 
Azalea nudiflora Linn. 


In open woods along the edge of a swamp near Pecksport. 
H. D. House, June 10, 1914. No. 5523. 


Coronilla varia Linn. 

Common along roadsides between Clockville and Peterboro. A 
native of Europe and frequently introduced and escaped either by 
cultivation or by introduction with grain and grass seed. Com- 
monly known as axseed or axwort. 


Viola incognita Brainerd 
Rich, rocky woodlands, Chittenango Falls. H. D. House, June 
9, 1914. No. 5507. This long-neglected violet proves to be one of 
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the commonest species of the genus in rich, moist woodlands, while 
Viola pallens (V. blanda Auth. not Ait.) with which 
it was long associated, is confined to sphagnum or mossy swamps. 


Viola incognita var. forbsii Brainerd 
Rich, moist woods, near Pecksport. H. D. House, June 10, 1914. 
No. 5520. 
Rhodiola rosea Linn. 


(Sedum roseum Scop., Sedum rhodiola DC.) 


Limestone cliffs at Chittenango Falls. H. D. House, July 26, 
1914. No. 5730. First collected here several years ago and deter- 
mined by Dr B. L. Robinson. The colony of plants consists of less 
than a dozen individuals, tightly wedged in an almost inaccessible 
crevice of the cliff. The range of the species is chiefly subarctic, 
from Labrador to Maine and Vermont and northern Europe. The 
State herbarium contains in addition a specimen collected on the 
cliffs of the west side of Seneca lake, many years ago by Samuel 
H. Wright M. D., and which has seemingly passed unquestioned as 
Sedum telephioides Michx., which it was labeled. The fruit 
character, however, consisting of four erect folicles with their tips 
barely spreading, serves to distinguish it readily from Sedum 
telephioides, which possesses usually five distinctly spread- 
ing folicles. According to the books Rhodiola rosea has 
also been collected on the cliffs of the Delaware river in eastern 
Pennsylvania. 


4 ONEIDA COUNTY 


Agrostis maritima Lam. 
(A. coarctata Ehrh., A. alba maritima G. F. W. Mey.) 

In dry sand along the shore of Oneida lake, Sylvan Beach. Dr 
J. V. Haberer, no. 1724, July 1900. H. D. House, no. 5615, June 
IQI4. 

zalea nudiflora Linn. 
Sylvan Beach. H. D. House, no. 5466. June 8, 1914. 


Blephariglottis ciliaris (L.) Rydb. 

Sylvan Beach. H. D. House, no.-5727. . July 24, 1914 
golden-fringed orchid, as this species is commonly known, is rather 
rare north of the coastal region of the State. It has been collected 
at North Manlius, Onondaga county, by Dr Hermann Wibbe in 1871, 
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at Irondequoit, Monroe county, by Rev. L. Holzer in 1867, and is 
fairly abundant on the pine plains west of Albany, where it was 
first collected about 1830 by Lewis C. Beck and more recently by 
DrCharles, EH. .Peck. 


Carex swanii (Fernald) Mackenzie 


Sylvan Beach. H. D. House, no. 5699. July 24, 1914. 


Cenchrus carolinianus Walter 


Sandy fields near Fish Creek station, where perhaps introduced. 
H. D. House, no. 5832. August 10, 1914. 


Chamaesyce humistrata (Engelm.) Small 
Sylvan Beach, in sandy soil. H. D. House, no. 5641. July 20, 
1914. 
Ibidium gracile (Bigel.) House 
Common in sandy fields and open woods near Sylvan Beach. 
H. D. House, no. 5620. July 20, 1914. 


Lathyrus maritimus (Linn.) Bigelow 
Common in sandy grassy places and open sandy woods along 
the shore of Oneida lake, north of Sylvan Beach. H. D. House, 
no. 5608. July 20, 1914. 


Leptasea aizoides (Linn.) Haw. 

Cliffs of Fish creek above Taberg, growing with Primula 
Meseassinica, Ieobelia kalimivt, Parnassia car= 
oliniana and many other moist clift-loving species. H. D. 
House, no. 5653. July 21, 1914. 


Lythrium salicaria Linn. 
Wet, marshy places along the shore of Oneida lake, near Sylvan 
Beach. H. D. House, no. 5613. July 20, 1914. 


Nymphaea rubrodisca (Morong) Greene 
Waters of Fish creek near Sylvan Beach. H. D. House, no. 
5634. July 20, 1g14. Said to bea hybrid between N. variegata 
and N. microphylla, which is quite possible since it is in- 
termediate in appearance and both of the species mentioned are 
common here. 
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Its hybrid origin appears to be the more certain since it is not 
found in places where N. microphylla is absent. This is 
true of ponds like those in the swamps known as Fiddler’s green, 
near Pecksport, Madison county, where N. variegata is very 
abundant. 

Nyssa sylvatica Marsh. 

Low woods near Sylvan Beach. H. D. House, no. 5457. June 5, 
IQI4. 

Parnassia caroliniana Michx. 


Mossy dripping rocks and cliffs along Fish creek above Taberg. 
H. D. House, no. 5663. July 21, 1914. 


Plantago aristata Michx. 


Sandy roadsides near Sylvan Beach, probably introduced. H. D. 
House, no. 5624. July 20, 1914. 


Polygala viridescens Linn. 


Sandy fields and roadsides near Sylvan Beach. H. D. House, 
no. 5621. July 20, 1914. 


Populus deltoides Marsh. 


Low woods about the eastern end of Oneida lake. H. D. House, 
no. 5473. June 5, 1914. 


Rhexia virginica Linn. 

Very abundant in a low, sandy meadow north of Sylvan Beach. 
H. D. House, no. 5611, July 20, 1914. The species was reported 
from this locality many years ago by Kneiskern, and it also occurs . 
westward along the northern shore of Oneida lake to Constantia, 
where it was found by Dr George Vasey. These are the only 
localities in the State north of the coastal region which are known 
for the species. 


Silene dichotoma Ehrh. 


Sandy fields near Fish Creek station and introduced. H. D. 
House, no. 5831, August 10, 1914. 


Verbascum lychnitis Linn. 
Sylvan Beach. H. D. House, no. 5616, July 20, 1g14. It is in- 
teresting to note what J. A. Paine, jr (Flora of Oneida County, 
1865) says of this species. 
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“ Barren sandy fields and copses on a ridge at the head of Oneida 


lake, parallel with the shore, beyond which are swamps. It is most 
abundant around the mouth of Fish creek. Here are the ruins of 
an old fort, which may account for the introduction of the plant. 
Two hybrids between this species and V. tha psus, one resembling 


the latter with a simple stem and yellow flowers, and the other the 
former with paniculate branches and white corollas, were observed 
by Kneiskern.” 

The ruins of the fort mentioned have disappeared, but the ‘ white 
mullin ” is still abundant there as are the hybrids mentioned, which 
may be described as follows: 


Verbascum lychnitis x thapsus, hyb. nov 


Flowers pale yellow in long terminal spikes or loosely panicled; 
leaves somewhat decurrent, stems angled; the two lower filaments 
of the flowers beardless like V. thapsus, the three upper ones 
clothed with whitish wool; flowers about 1.5 cm broad. 


5 ONONDAGA COUNTY 


Mariscus mariscoides (Muhl.) Kuntze 


Salt marshes, foot of Onondaga lake. Miss Mary Oliva Rust, 
September 19, 1883. 


Ruppia maritima L. var. onondagensis Fernald & Wiegand 

Onondaga lake, J: A. Paine, jr, 1864 (in herbarium of New 
York State Museum), Dr J. V. Haberer, September 1878. The 
specimens collected by Paine are quite likely duplicates of the type 
of the variety onondagensis, described by Fernald and Wiegand in 
Rhodora 16: 126. 1914. The differences between the plants col- 
lected by Paine and Haberer and one from Coney island (T. F. 
Allen, 1864) are so slight, that the plants from Onondaga lake can 
scarcely be regarded as a distinct variety. 


Plantago major Linn. var. intermedia (Gilbert) Des. 


Salt marshes near Onondaga lake. C. S. Sheldon, July 22, 1880. 
Also collected at Saranac lake and at Eastport, Long Island, by 
Peck. 


Carex eburnea Boott 


Limestone ledges and open places. Green lake near Kirkville. 
H. D. House, June 6, 1914. No. 5478. 
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6 OSWEGO COUNTY 
Carex incomperta Bicknell 


(Carex sterilis Willd., in part) 
In sphagnum under the shade of tamarack and spruce, “ Lily 
marsh,’ H. D. House, July 30, 1914. No. 5797. New to State 
herbarium. 


Carex howei Mackenzie 


(Carex interior capillacea Bailey, Carex scirpoides capillacea Fer- 
nald, Carex delicatula Fernald) 


Wet shady soil, shore of Lake Ontario, 3 miles east of Oswego. 
H. D. House, July 29, 1914. No. 5770. 


Carex exilis Dewey 
Sphagnum bog bordering Mud lake, Hannibal. H. D. House, 
June 27, 1914. No. 5509. 


Carex limosa Linn. 

Sphagnum bog bordering ae lake, Hannibal. H. D. House, 
June 27, 1914. No. 5505. “Lily Marsh,” July 30, 1914 
5790. 

Agalinis paupercula (A. Gray) Britton 
(Gerardia paupercula Britton) 

Mud lake, Hannibal, in the sphagnum bog bordering the lake. 

C. S. Sheldon. 


Utricularia intermedia Hayne 
Mud lake, Hannibal. H. D. House, June 27, 1914. No. 5593. 


Lonicera oblongifolia (Goldie) Hooker 
Mud lake, Hannibal. H. D. House, June 27, 1914. No. 5583. 


Triglochin maritima Linn. 
Mud lake, Hannibal. H. D. House, June 27, 1914. No. 5585. 


Eriophorum alpinum Linn. 
Very abundant in the sphagnum bog bordering Mud lake, 7 
fibal.. H..D.. House, June 27, 1914. “No.5 507- 
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Lepargyraea canadensis (Linn.) Greene 


In thickets and open woods on the high bluffs facing Lake On- 
tario, west of Oswego. H. D. House, June 26, 1914. No. 5558. 


Lychnis flos-cuculi Linn. 
Sheldon’s grove, Oswego. H. D. House, June 26, 1914. Wo. 
5500. 


Hieracium pratense Tausch. 


Sheldon’s grove, Oswego. H. D. House, June 26, 1914. WNo. 
- 5502. This new addition to the flora of the State is a native of 
Europe and has already been noted at several places from eastern 
Quebec to southern New England. It bears a close resemblance to 
Hieracium florintinum All.. but differs in having an 
elongated, slender rootstock and numerous leafy stolons, while 
Hieracium florentinum possesses a short, stout rootstock 
and is not stoloniferous. This new arrival of the “hawk weeds” 
is already abundant at Sheldon’s grove and is spreading vigorously. 


Mariscus mariscoides (Muhl.) Kuntze 


(Cladium mariscoides Torrey) 


Shores of Panther lake, H. D. House, August 4, 1914. No. 5824. 
The distribution of this species in central New York is decidedly 
local, and about the borders of most of the lakes where one would 
expect to find the species it is entirely lacking. It has been collected 
at Litchfield, Herkimer county, by Doctor Peck. 


Lysias macrophylla (Goldie) House | 
(Muhlenbergia 1: 127. 1906) 


(Habenaria macrophylla Goldie) 

Moist woods under the shade of pine and hemlock. Panther 
lake. H. D. House, August 4, 1914. No. 5810. This species differs 
from Lysias orbiculata, chiefly in the greater length of 
the spur of the flower. 


Lycopodium annotinum Linn. 

Moist woods under the shade of pine and hemlock. Panther 
lake. H. D. House, August 4, 1914, No. 5826. This locality con- 
stitutes one of the few known stations of the State for this species 
outside of the Adirondack and Catskill mountain regions. 
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Isotria verticillata ( Willd.) Rafinesque 


In deep shade under spruce and tamarack bordering “ Lily 
marsh,” H. D. House, July 30, 1914, No. 5804. 


Blephariglottis blephariglottis ( Willd.) Rydberg 
(Blephariglottis blephariglottis (Willd.) Rydberg) 


Abundant in the open, sunny portions of the sphagnum bog known 
as “ Lily marsh.” H. D. House, July 30, 1914, No. 5792. 


Populus deltoides Marshall 
Shore of Lake Ontario, east of Oswego. H. D. House, July 29, 
1914, No. 5778. 


Populus candicans Aiton 


Shore of Lake Ontario, east of Oswego. H. D. House, July 29, 
1914, No. 5779. Large trees growing with Populus del- 
toides, Populus balsamifera and other hardwoods, 
appearing native but perhaps adventive. The origin of this species, 
which is common in cultivation and freely escaping, known popu- 
larly as the balm of Gilead, seems never to have been definitely 
settled, although it has been suggested that it has an Asiatic origin. 
It was described in 1829 by Desfontaines as Populus ontari- 
ensis, and there are numerous references to the species in litera- 
ture which seems to indicate that the species is native to the Great 
Lakes region and westward to Montana, where the writer has seen 
it growing on the shores of Lake McDonald. 


Nyssa sylvatica Marshall 


Swamps and low woods along the shore of Lake Ontario, about 
3 miles east of Oswego. H. D. House, July 29, 1914, No. 5768. 
Abundant and of large size. This is the most northerly locality for 
the species known in New York State. 


Ranunculus obtusiusculus Rafinesque 
(Ranunculus alismaefolius A. Gray) 


(Ranunculus ambigens S. Wats.) 


In a.small marsh about 3 miles east of Oswego. H. D. House, 
July 30, 1914, No. 5807. 
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Stomoisia cornuta (Michx.) Rafinesque 


(Utricularia cornuta Michx.) 


Very abundant in the open sunny portions of the sphagnum bog 
known as “Lily marsh.” H. D. House, July 30, 1914, No. 5786. 


Potentilla recta Linn. 


Fields and waste places about Oswego. H. D. House, July 29, 
1914, No. 5785. 


Centaurium centaurium (Linn.) W. F. Wight 


(Erythraea centaurium Persoon) 


Roadsides and embankments about Oswego. H. D. House, July 
29, 1914, No. 5771. Introduced and naturalized about the port 
of Oswego many years ago (specimen in the Beck herbarium 
dated August 10, 1830) and spreading in various directions. It 
has been observed as far south as Fulton and Syracuse and several 
miles eastward. Possessing none of the obnoxious features of a 
weed, it forms an interesting addition to our emigrant flora. For 
many years Oswego was the only known American station for this 
species, but it is now known from many places throughout the 
eastern states. ° 


Lathyrus myrtifolius Muhlenberg 


Moist thickets near the shore of Lake Ontario, west of Oswego. 
H. D. House, July 29, 1914, No. 5783. 


Drosera intermedia Hayne 


Very abundant in the open, sunny portions of the sphagnum bog 
known as “Lily marsh.” H. D. House, July 30, 1914, No. 5788. 


Rhynchospora macrostachya Torrey 


Mud lake, Hannibal. Dr Herman Wibbe, September 1877. This 
specimen occurs in the Sheldon herbarium recently donated to the 
State Museum, and constitutes an outlying station for a species 
fairly abundant in the coastal plain region farther south.- The only 
other specimens in the State herbarium from this State were 
collected at Wading River and Smithtown, Long Island. 

+ 
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NEW YORK SPECIES OF MARASMIUS 
L. H. PENNINGTON PH.D. 
Professor of Botany in Syracuse University, Syracuse, New York 

Many species of Marasmius occupy a unique position as the xero- 
phytes among the Agarics. They play an important role in the 
formation of humus, since among the higher fungi they are the 
first to attack and begin the decomposition of leaves, twigs etc. 
which fall into situations not moist enough to permit the growth of 
ordinary humus forming fungi. For example, Marasmius 
androsaceous (L.) Fr. grows upon dead pine needles upon 
ledges of rock and other exposed situations where the rain water 
runs off or dries up quickly, and Marasmius minutus. 
Peck may be found upon dead leaves before they have fallen to 
the ground. The ability of the dried plants to revive readily when 
moistened makes it possible for them to take advantage of every 
moist period, no matter how short, to continue their growth. 

Although many species of Marasmius are among the first fungi 
to begin the decay of plant tissues, very few of them are parasitic, 
and therefore they play but a small part in causing plant disease. 
In the tropics a few species as M. sacchari Wakker, and 
M. plicatus Wakker are known to cause Serious rootrot in 
sugar cane. M. caryophylleus (Schaeff.) Schrotegieae 
common fairy ring mushroom, has been shown to be a weak para- 
site upon roots and underground stems of grasses. The grass is at 
first stimulated to produce a more vigorous growth with a darker 
green color than usual. It may then die thus making it possible, 
even when the fungus is not visible, to detect its presence in lawns 
by the bare spots where it has killed the grass. 

M. caryophylleus is practically the only species of 
Marasmius which is commonly used as a food. This species is 
highly esteemed by many people and is considered equal to any 
other mushroom for the table. M. alliatus (Schaeff.) Schrot., 
which has the odor and taste of onions, is said to be used in 
European countries to flavor other dishes. Several species have a 
bitter or acrid taste and are considered as poisonous. Some have 
both a disagreeable odor and taste. 

Seventy-one species of Marasmius are known in temperate North 
America. Fifty-five of these have been described or reported from 
New York State, the majority of them by the illustrious former 
State Botanist Dr Charles H. Peck. Seventeen species are con- 
sidered as common to both Europe and North America. Further 


ae 
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study will probably show that more of our American species are 
common to both continents. In a few instances where there has 
been confusion of names, American names have been retained for 
species which are apparently found in Europe also. 

A more complete account of the North American species. of 
Marasmius is to be found in vol. 9, pt. 4 of the North American 


- Flora (1915). 


A few species, as M. nigripes (Schw.) Fr. and M. foeti- 
dus (Sow.) Fr., are somewhat gelatinous when they are fresh and 
moist. They have therefore sometimes been considered as belong- 
ing to the genus Heliomyces. Since the species of Heliomyces are 
practically confined to the tropics and the above-named species 
resemble species of Marasmius more than they resemble the typical 
species of Heliomyces, they are here retained in the genus Maras- 
mius. 

The Fresian system of classification has not been found to be 
entirely practicable for’our species. The general arrangement of the 
species from the large Collybia-like forms down to the small forms 
with the tough bristlelike stipe is very similar to the usual arrange- 
ment. Rather more attention, however, has been paid to the stipe 
with respect to its surface, whether rough and hairy or smooth and 
shining, than to the character of the pileus. At its best any system 
of classification is more or less artificial. The present arrangement 
will serve its purpose if it helps the student to identify the species 
of Marasmius as he finds them. 


Maramius Fries 
Gen. Hymen 9g. 1836 


Pileus tough, fleshy to membranous, either continuous with the 
stipe or of a different texture, surface often sulcate or striate, not 
zonate, dry, glabrous or rarely minutely tomentose or pruinose, 
margin involute or straight in young plants, becoming’ broadly con- 
vex, plane or uplifted with the disk elevated or depressed, rarely 
umbilicate; context more or less tough and dry, sometimes soft 
fleshy but not brittle, dry plants reviving when moistened ; lamellae 
dry, rather thin, often of unequal length, often interveined, but 
seldom forking, developing slowly, rarely remaining very narrow, 
almost veinlike; color varying from white to yellow, reddish or 
purplish, often changing in dry plants; stipe central, seldom fleshy, 
tough, horny, stuffed or hollow, often slender or capillary, some- 
times solid, glabrous or more or less tomentose, hairy, or strigose; 
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spores white, smooth (angular in M. nigripes) (Schw.) Fr. 
elliptic, rarely globose when mature, usually more or less obliquely 
apiculate, maturing slowly and unequally so that it is often difficult 
to find mature spores in dried plants. The plants usually grow upon 
vegetable matter, grass, leaves, twigs, bark, wood etc., but very 


seldom upon soil. 


Key to Species 


I Pileus fleshy or subfleshy, 1 cm or more broad; stipe more or less tomen- 
tose or hairy, at least below; lamellae free or adnexed. Some large plants 
with nearly smooth stipe are placed in this section. 


ileus witttes vere tae ets oes ee eee oe 
Pileus not white, sometimes pallid in dried 


plants 
Plants large, pileus 2 cm or more broad 
Lamellae crowded 


Plants with odor and taste strong of 


onions 


SpOresrs mally yee cslarcte eile «oye clare ore rate 
Spores; a2=14> ¢ ‘lone... 2. aes ea os 
Plants with neither odor nor taste of 


onions 


Stipeysmoothrabovien-crncece crc nic cen 
Stipe more or less tomentose through- 


out 


Lamellae free, remote; stipe en- 
lancedtatithemapexeeen -eeeeer 
Lamellae adnexed; stipe not en- 


larged at the apex 


Stipe long and twisted; pileus 
wustially spallescemt--e)- eco 
Stipe not long and twisted; pileus 
DRO Wllu ferrets sists whe aeierevot sie Gs 


Lamellae not crowded 


Taste strong and acrid; lamellae usually 


becoming reddish 


Piles purple ss stele ie cre lela oe netaenete 


Pileus not purple 


bamellactbroadeenn once 


Lamellae narrow 


Siipewmloncra. acusterccr eerie 
Stipe nshort se 2s6 een oe esis 


Taste neither strong nor acrid 


Lamellae free, usually growing in 
lawns OL erassy places. 4c. teiaere ier 
Lamellae adnexed, growing in woods 
Stipe spongy, thickened at base..... 


6M. 


3M. 


.phyllophilus 


.polyphyllus 
.prasiosmus 


fasciatms 


confluens 


. archiropius 


min ltt homlans 


.iocephalus 
> Pie O Maes 


.subnudaus 
.trubrophyllus 


.caryophylleus 


.spongiosus 
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Stipe short, neither spongy nor thick- 
ened at base 


Lamellae not dark in dry plants... 
Lamellae becoming brown or 
MEMGIGU tvs Seta vials lacs hee nee 


Plants smaller, pileus rarely 2 cm broad 
Stipe white or entirely covered with a 
WHILE? CGMENEMI:  .o5.20000s sce o veisrams 
Stipe not entirely white or covered with a 
white tomentum 
Pad CIS HaINDOMALE eyo cia oe ce ab Gc né.css es cae 
Pileus not umbonate 
Odor or taste strong or disagreeable 
Lamellae annulate-adnexed; pileus 


tumbilicate and stiiater....0..6+. 
Lamellae not annulate-adnexed; 
pileus not umbilicate; odor of 
QUAOISH ert cleo ocbcler Gack ; 
Odor or taste neither strong nor dis- 
agreeable 
Stipe slender, long-radicating; pileus 
StL PRR OAC G om Oc RRORER RO creas 


Plants not as above 
Stipe strigose-tomentose, at least 
in the lower part 
Pileus striate or plicate 
Stipe nearly smooth and dark 
above 
Stipe white-pubsecent above. 
Pileus smooth, not striate 
Some of the lamellae subde- 
current, darker in dry plants 
Lamellae not decurrent, 
usually pallescent 
Stipe glabrous above 
Stipe not glabrous above 
Lamellae rather broad, 
AAMER Eis eyersieeere ties is es 
Lamellae narrow, adnate. 
Stipe not strigose-tomentose 
Margin of pileus little, if at all, 
striate 
Stipe thickened upward; base 
tuberculose 
Stipe neither thickened up- 
ward, nor tuberculose 
Stipe long 
Stipe short 
Margin of pileus 
plicate 
Stipe long, even 
Stipe short, thickened upward 


So 2) 2 ele elesal em Kistole 


ee 


striate or 


13M. 


10M. 


2M 


15M. 


8M. 
13M. 
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dichrous 


rubrophyllus 


olneyi 


umbonatus 


.foetidus 


-prasiosmus 


elongatipes 


.semihirtipes 
. biformis 


EC GMiior at 1111S 


.semihirtipes 


.spongiosus 


.velutipes 


. dichrous 


.subnudus 
.rubrophyllus 


subnudus 
dichrous 


56 


II Pileus subfleshy to membranous; stipe smooth 
pruinose, or subtomentose; lamellae squarely 
adnate or decurrent, free in a few small 
plants with tomentose stipe 

Pileus white 
Lamellae decurrent 
Pileus papillate 


Spores 10s on more longaenasce eee sie 
Spores less than 10 » long 
Lamellag “closexactane se ene ote 
Eamellaemdistante-meneenseecae eer 


Pileus not papillate 
Lamellae broad 
Stipe bulbous; growing upon soil and 
buried twigs; spores 7-9 » long.... 


Stipe increasing upward; growing 
upon wood or other vegetable de- 
bris; spores 10-12 p long.......... 


Lamellae narrow 
Lamellae and stipe with minute resin- 
GUS MIMS Ole les ococosnacacec 
Lamellae and stipe without resinous 
PaLticleswornmnalESee ase ieee 
Lamellae not decurrent 
Gy stiditampnes emt tar -eteere less cserelsc cvereretot ete 
Cystidia absent 
Spores irregularly angular: ee ece cect 
Spores not angular 
Odonsstronge tesa order snosds 
Odor not strong 
Stipe hollow, base swollen above and 
contracted to a point below...... 
Stipe of uniform thickness 
Stipe very short, upon herbaceous 
DEM Th SWAG oo oocognooous 
Stipe not very short 
Pileus not distinctly striate or 
plicate 
Stipes pallid ean ee nseee eae 
Stipe becoming reddish...... 
Pileus distinctly striate or pli- 


cate 
Lamellae narrow, adnexed.. 
Lamellae broadly adnate..... 


Pileus not white 
Lamellae decurrent 
Pileus yellow to ferruginous............. 
Pileus not yellow or ferruginous 
Stipe ielabrousabovess se ceeeeoaeenee 
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21M.magnisporus 


27 
22 


23 


21 


34 


M 
M 


.papillatms 
. lanieivditts 


bevel aulites 
.-magnisporus 


Eure Snore 
.salignus 
.squamula 


pill) Gatepless 


perforans 


. praeacminuws 


/caricicola 


SO praeides 
.ramulinus 


. phy llop hits 
= Ln Sultainennts 


.tomentosipes 


.alienus 
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Stipe not glabrous above. ..... +54 023+. 
Lamellae not decurrent 
Pileus small, 2mm or less broad 


Plant minutes pubescent s,..1.. 22. <<<. 43 
Plant not pubescent 
Pileus smoky-brown, smooth......... 4I 
Pileus pale straw color, striate....... 42 


Pileus more than 2 mm broad 
Stipe beset with white or tawny hairs... 15 
Stipe not beset with hairs 


Stipe brown or blackish. .s..2.5 22:6 35 
Stipe not brown or blackish 
Stipe glabrous; pileus  reddish- 
ROWER oS, Boo AR OeT ACO UU eens 38 
Stipe farinaceous or subtomentose 
Pileus white with a reddish disk 
Stipe contracted to a _ point 
DELO Waser or ete wee 3I 
Stipe not contracted to a point 
GLO Wack nts Senn hoe Some oe 40 
PrleusyrUrescents ace. ces wens ee 39 
Pileus pale-yellowish-brown then 
whitish, plicate-striate......... 35 
III Pileus usually membranous; stipe smooth 
and shining except in a few small plants 
with a pileus less than 5 mm broad 
Plants small; pileus usually less than 3 mm 
broad 
Pileus white 
P= atBine DOAGC, SIIOOUM se. es sae ie eixtow Riot a 44 
Small, less than 1 mm; hairy under a lens. 43 


Pileus not white 


Stipe pale straw: colored’: cc ..62 02.02% J 42 
Stipe neither yellow nor straw colored 
Stipe blackish brown, shining.......... 45 
Stipe pallid, brownish below 
Bystidia ‘present, 22.5. .aheateseer sss 46 
ReyGtithia’ ADSEtE)- a < sie 0e's os eee cite = 47 
SED epve ites. rs a ates cha stats eee ore hares 41 
Plants larger; pileus usually over 3 mm broad 
Pileus fleshy or subfleshy 
Plants with odor of onions............-.. 48 
Plants without odor of onions 
Pileus white or light yellow 
Stipe brown, mycelioid;  cystidia 
PLESCME 5 3 2 = ay chol elaine sie) ate) shania si seleielos/a= 50 
Stipe reddish brown, not mycelioid; 
Gustidia ALSEUES. 0. 2 6ess a ss = 49 
Pileus not white or light yellow 
Cystidia present; lamellae broad..... SI 


Cystidia absent: <-.s Sse. seer aise 52 
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~Comtthariws 


.minutissimus 


.concinnus 
NiGw ew karbanse 


.elongatipes 


ein Sint s 


.leptopus 


~PEAEACTEUS 


P ramed lis 


olneyi 


PAS dae tates 


fil opme's 
.minutissimus 


M@uiG leas tts 
.minutus 
aprrEnitw’s 


See jet mths 
Sy GOMUNe 11 fs 


a Liat ws 


.delectans 
. ¢alep nis 


.glabellus 
.bellipes 
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Pileus membranous 
Pileus white 


Lamellae attached to a free collar...... 53 M.rotula 
Lamellae not attached to a free collar 
Stipe black, ‘paler. at apex. .oic.1...608 56 M.albiceps 
Stipe pale, straw colored............ 57 M.straminipes 


Pileus not white 
Lamellae attached to a free collar 
Pileus alutaceous to umber, umbilicate 54 M. capillaris 
Pileus reddish white, umbonate....... 55 M. graminum 
Lamellae not attached to a free collar 
Pileus ochraceous, ochraceous-red, or 


brown 
Cystidia’ (present. 22275 saat seat 51M. glabellus 
Cystidia sabseitsct<kistea. tec 58M. siceu's 
Pileus not colored as above 
uamellae“purplish gtray..2. 0.2... .6- 61 M. melanopus 


Lamellae not purplish gray 
Pileus campanulate, maroon or 
WiNOUS? eduarneccker meme ci 59 M. pulcheripes 
Pileus convex to plane or de- 
pressed 
Pileus red-brown or vinous red. 45 M. minutus 
Pileus fuscous, pinkish, or 
GArely< Whitist!' sco. wele se ecie sie 60 M.androsaceous 


1 Marasmius polyphyllus Peck 


Ann, Rep’t N. Y. State Mus., 51: 286. 1808. 

Pileus fleshy, thin, convex or nearly plane, gregarious or cespitose, 
2.5-5 cm broad; surface smooth, whitish to pale reddish brown, disk 
darker in dried plants; context having the odor and taste of onions; 
lamellae adnexed or nearly free, very crowded, narrow, white, 
becoming yellowish in dried plants; spores minute, 5-6 by 3-4 p; 
stipe equal, hollow, 4-7 cm long, 2-4 mm thick, reddish brown, 
covered with a white tomentum which is more abundant toward the 
base. 

Shaded damp ground. Minerva, Essex county. July Ist. 

Peck says “the peculiar garliclike flavor of this mushroom re- 
mains in the mouth a long time after tasting the flesh. This species 
is closely related to M. prasiosmus Fr. from which it differs 
in its larger size, more crowded lamellae and smaller spores.” It is 
interesting to note that Ricken’s description of M. prasiosmus 
(Die Blatter. Deutschl.) differs little from this except in the size of 
the plant. It has been suggested that M. polyphyllus 
may be known in Europe as M. prasiosmus. 
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2 Marasmius prasiosmus Fr. 


Epicr. Myc. 376. 1838. 

Pileus submembranous, soft, campanulate, convex, expanded, 
obtuse, gregarious, 2-4 cm broad; surface rugulose-sulcate, glabrous, 
whitish or yellowish, disk darker; context with a strong odor of 
onions; lamellae attached, subcrowded, narrow, white; spores white, 
12-15 by 3-4 »; stipe fistulose, pallid, glabrous above, subtomentose 
and thickened downward, pallid, then rufous or fuscous, 5-8 cm 
long, 2 mm thick. 

Upon old leaves in woods. 


3 Marasmius confluens (Pers.) Ricken 


Blatter. Deutsch. 72. IQII. 
Fries, Epicr. Myc. 88. 1838 (As Collybia confluens (Pers.) (Fr.) 


Pileus subfleshy, dry, broadly convex to plane, cespitose, I.5-3.5 
cm broad; surface smooth, pinkish brown, becoming yellowish 
brown or almost white in dry plants; margin thin, often involute 
even in old, dried plants; lamellae narrow, crowded, free, 
remote, white or slightly discolored in age; spores 7-8 by 3-3.5 p; 
stipe equal, enlarged at the apex, hollow, brown, covered every- 
where with dense white tomentum, bases of several plants bound 
together with dense whitish mycelium, 4-12 cm long, 2-5 mm thick. 

Among dead leaves or moss. Common. 

This species has generally been considered as a Collybia although 
it was recognized as having the characteristics of a Marasmius. 
Peck (Ann. Rep’t N. Y. State Mus., 49:61) says “ They revive 
under the influence of moisture and thereby indicate an intimate 
relationship to the genus Marasmius.” Ricken 1. c. describes this 
species as having cystidia which are lacking in our plant. 


4 Marasmius archyropus (Pers.) Fr. 
Epicr. Myc. 378. 1838. 


Piles subfleshy, tough, convex to plane and depressed, gregari- 
ous or cespitose by the union of several plants by masses of my- 
celium at the base, 2-3 cm broad; surface alutaceous, pallascent, 
often becoming nearly white, glabrous ; margin thin, involute, except 
in the mature plants, even, smooth; context moderately thin, tough, 
whitish; lamellae white, yellowish when dry, adnexed, crowded, 
narrow; spores 8 by 4 p; stipe pale reddish, usually appearing gray 
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or white with a pruinose or tomentose coat, firm, rigid, stuffed or 
hollow, 11-14 cm long, 2-3 mm thick. 

Among dead leaves in woods. Rather common. 

This species is closely related to both M. confluens (Pers.) 
Ricken and to M. multifolius, Peck. From the former it 
may be distinguished by its longer, usually twisted stipe which is 
not enlarged at the apex and by the adnexed lamellae. It is not 
usually as densely cespitose as M. confluens. From M. 
multifolius it is distinguished by its longer stipe and the 
pallescent character of the pileus. 


5 Marasmius multifolius Peck 


N. Am. Flora, v. 9, pt 4, p. 270, I9I5 

Pileus subfleshy, tough, convex to plane, 2-3 cm broad; surface 
smooth, not striate, isabelline to pale fulvous, not fading in dry 
plants; lamellae narrow, crowded, adnate, white, changing but little 
in dry plants; spores 6 by 2.5-3 mw; stipe white-villous, firm, stuffed 
or hollow, 4-6 cm long, 2 mm thick. 

Upon dead leaves in woods. Not common. 

This seems to be a fairly distinct species which Peck collected 
several times and which he was apparently ready to publish as a 
new species. It differs from M. confluens (Pers.) Ricken 
in its adnate lamellae and in its not being densely cespitose. 


6 Marasmius fasciatus Pennington 


Ann. Rep’t N. Y. State Mus., 24:76. 1872 (As M. anomalus Peck 
(not M. anomalus Lasch.). 

Pileus subfleshy, tough, broadly convex to nearly plane, often 
subumbonate, densely cespitose, 2-4 cm broad; surface even, gla- 
brous, reddish to tan, fading nearly to white in dried plants; 
lamellae rather close, narrow, adnexed, narrowed behind, white, 
sometimes reddish yellow in dried plants; spores 5-6 by 2.5-3 p; 
stipe cartilaginous, even, hollow, smooth above, bound together 
below by dense white mycelium; reddish to dark red or almost 
black, 3-6 cm long by 2-3 mm thick. 

Upon decayed wood and humus in forest. Not uncommon. 

.The original description of this plant was made from two rather 
immature plants. The description given above has been modified to 
agree with later collections and notes of Peck’s. This is very close 
to European specimens distributed as M. lupuletorum 
(Weimm) Bres. 
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7 Marasmius peronatus (Bolt.) Fr. 


Epicr. Myc. 375. 1838. 

Pileus subfleshy, tough, broadly convex, sometimes subumbonate, 
2-6 cm broad, surface rich brown with a reddish tint in dried plants, 
glabrous ; margin lighter than the disk, smooth, somewhat irregular ; 
context tough, coriaceous, whitish, the taste unpleasant, acrid; 
lamellae pallid to reddish, close, rather broad, adnexed; spores 
ovoid, 6-8 by 3-4 u; stipe flavid to subrufous, equal, often com- 
pressed, villous-corticate, personate-strigose at the base. 

Upon dead leaves in woods. Rare. 

This species, which is often considered as identical with M. 
urens (Bull.) Fr. and is called M. urens-peronatus 
in Europe, seems to be very rare in America, although both forms 
have been rather frequently reported. The American specimens 
which most closely resemble those of Europe come from California. 
A few of Peck’s collections are near enough to the European 
plants to passas M. peronatus. Some of our collections may 
prove tobe M. putillus Fr. 


8 Marasmius subnudus (Ellis) Peck 


Ann. Rep’t N. Y. State Mus., 51:287. 1808. 

Pileus subfleshy, thin, tough, flexuous, broadly convex to plane, 
gregarious or subcespitose, 2-4 cm broad; surface brownish red, 
dingy bay or russet, smooth, margin even, smooth or subtriate; 
context thin, tough, white, the taste unpleasant, bitter; lamellae 
pallid or yellowish, becoming darker in dried plants, narrow, sub- 
distant, slightly adnexed or free, becoming remote in old, dried 
plants; spores 8-10 by 4.5 pm; stipe reddish brown to nearly black, 
covered with a dense white tomentum or nearly naked at the apex, 
slender, firm, equal, solid or stuffed, 4-8 cm long, 2-4 mm thick. 

On ground among leaves and other vegetable debris in woods. 
Common. 

This is undoubtedly one of the species that has often been re- 
ported as M. peronatus (Bolt.) Fr. or M. urens (Bull.) 
is: 


9g Marasmius iocephalus (Berk. & Curt.) Pennington 
Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. II, 12:420. 1815 (Mycena iocephala Berk. & 
Curt): 
Pileus submembranous to membranous, broadly convex, gregari- 
ous or subcespitose, 1.5-4 cm broad; surface striate or sulcate, violet, 
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bluish gray at times in dried plants; context with a strong odor; 
lamellae adnate, distant, rather narrow, paler than the pileus; 
spores 7 by 3.5 »; stipe attenuate upward, densely tomentose above, 
strigose below, white or yellowish, 4-5 cm long, 2-4 mm thick. 

Upon dead leaves in woods and Swaps. South eastern part of 
the State. Rare. 

Peck has called New York specimens of this plant M. peron- 
atus (Bolt) Fr. Ellis called this plant M. carneo-pur- 
purens, but does not, however, seem to have published a descrip- 
tion of the species. The purplish pileus and the strigose stipe plainly 
characterize the plant. 


10 Marasmius rubrophyllus Pennington 


North American Flora, v. 9, pt 4, p. 27. 1915 

Pileus subfleshy, tough, broadly convex to nearly plane, often 
slightly depressed, gregarious, 1-4 cm broad; surface dry, smooth, 
reddish brown to dark alutaceous; margin even; lamellae adnexed 
or adnate, moderately close, narrow, reddish, becoming reddish 
brown in dried plants; spores 7 by 3.5 m; stipe firm, even, short, 
reddish brown, uniformly covered with a white down or pruinose 
coat, 2-3 cm long, 1—2.5 mm thick. 

Upon bark or wood, rarely among dead leaves. Rare. 

This species has been called M. peronatus (Bolt.) Fr. in 
some local lists and M. plancus Fr. and M. erythropus 
(Pers.) Fr. in others. 


11 Marasmius caryophylleus (Schaeff.) Schrot. 


Krypt. Fl. Schles., 3:561. 1880. 
Fries, Epicr. Myc. 375. 1838 (As M. oreades (Bolt) Fr.). 

Pileus fleshy, tough, convex, plane or subumbonate, 3-5 cm 
broad; surface white to pale tan or reddish pallescent, glabrous; 
margin at first involute, smooth, even, sometimes reflexed in age or 
in dried plants; context somewhat tough, thick at the disk, whitish, 
the taste pleasant, the odor fragrant; lamellae white, yellowish 
when dry, broad, distant, free; spores 7-9 by 4-5 »; stipe pallid, 
solid, corticate, with a villous, interwoven cuticle, appearing nearly 
smooth or slightly villous-pubescent, 4-5 cm long, 2-4 mm thick. 


Upon lawns and grassy places. Common. 
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The coming “fairy ring” mushroom is practically the only 
species of Marasmius that is used for food. It has a wide dis- 
tribution and is highly esteemed by the mycophagist. It has been 
shown that it is partially parasitic upon grass, often slowly killing 
it out in small areas. 


12 Marasmius spongiosus Berk. & Curt. 


Jour. Bot. & Kew Misc. 172. 1849. 

Pileus fleshy, broadly convex, obtuse or plane, 1-3 cm broad; 
surface whitish fuscous, whitish brown, or tan, the center darker; 
lamellae slightly adnate, subcrowded, moderately broad, whitish; 
spores 7-9 by 3-4 p; stipe 5-10 cm long, 2-4 mm thick, fur- 
furaceous-pulverulent to villous, the base thickened, more or less 
spongy, tawny to dark brown or almost black, often rooting, the 
rooting portion being 3-5 cm long. 

Among leaves and other vegetable debris in woods. Rather 
common. 

There is much variation in size in this species where it is found 
in different localities. It is possible that two or more species 
are confused under this name. Since there are all gradations from 
large to small plants, size alone can scarcely be taken as a basis 
for distinguishing separate species. The smooth pileus, tawny to 
dark brown, villous stipe, which is often spongy or rooting at the 
base, and the light-colored lamellae characterize our plant. M. 
semisquarrosus Berk. & Cooke does not seem to be distinct. 
M. spongiosus may possibly be known in Europe as M. 
Sameuropws (Pers.) fr--lious at least very. close to M. 
Sayearopis “(Pers.) Br fle. Hymen., pl. 174, fig. 2, and 
Cooke, Brit. Fungi pl. 1123, B(1077.B).] 


13 Marasmius dichrous Berk. & Curt. 


Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. II, 12:426. 


Bul. Buffalo Soc. Nat. Sci., 1:58. 1873 (As Marasmius caespit- 
osus Peck). 


Jour. Cinc. Soc. Nat. Hist., 6:192. 1883 (As Marasmiu's fagineus 
Morgan). 

Pileus subfleshy, convex, at length plane or depressed, 2-4 cm 
broad, gregarious or cespitose; surface not polished, dry, nearly 
smooth to rugose-striate, reddish or purplish pallid to alutaceous, 
becoming brown in dried plants; lamellae adnate, often becoming 
nearly free, close, narrow in front, often crisped, pale reddish; 
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spores often guttulate, 8-10 by 4.5-5 mw; stipe short, hollow, thick- 
ened upward, the base subtuberculose, reddish pallid, brown or. 
dark reddish brown, pruinose or slightly pubescent at the base, 1-3 
cm long, 2 mm thick. 

Upon twigs, bark, wood and other vegetable debris in woods. 
Rather common. 

M. dichrous is usually found upon bark or wood. The 
smoky brown color of the pileus in dried plants and the short 
stipe with its slightly tuberculose base are generally sufficient to 
characterize this species. 


14 Marasmius foetidus (Sow.) Fr. 


Epicr. Myc. 380. 1838. 

Ann. Rep’t N. Y. State Mus., 55 :648. 1889 (As Marasmius acerinus 
Peck). 

-Pileus submembranous, soft, convex, then explanate, umbilicate, 
10-20 mm broad, surface subpruinose, fulvo-badius or fox-brown, 
fading in dry plants; margin striate-plicate; at first involute, lax 
or dropping; context with a strong, disagreeable odor; lamellae 
annulate-adnexed, not broad, distant, reddish yellow; spores 7-8 
by 4 »; stipe pruinose, base minutely floccose, hollow, spadiceous, 
darker below, 1-2.5 cm long, 2 mm thick. 

Upon dead branches and other vegetable debris in woods. 

Rather common, widely distributed in northeastern United States 
and Canada; also in Europe. Since the disagreeable odor is not 
marked except in moist or very fresh plants, collections of M. 
foetidus are frequently referred to other species. 


15 Marasmius elongatipes Peck 


Bul. Buffalo Soc. Nat. Sci., 4:181. 1883. 

Ann. Rep’t N. Y. State Mus., 26:66. 1874 (As Marasmius longipes 
Peck). 

Bot. Sur. Neb., 4:20 1806 (As Marasmius hirtipes Clements). 

Pileus thin, submembranous, convex, 8-13 mm broad; surface 
glabrous, finely striate, fulvous-red; lamellae narrow, adnexed, not 
crowded, white; spores 7-8 by 3.5 ; stipe equal, long, slender, radi- 
cate, hollow, brown or alutaceous, white at apex, pruinose to white- 
tomentose, often with white hairs, 5-13 cm long, 1 mm thick. 

Upon ground among dead leaves in woods. Common. 

This species varies especially in respect to the long radicating 
stem which may appear brownish tomentose or brown with minute 
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white hairs. Specimens of M. chordalis Fr. from Sweden 
seem to be very close to M. elongatipes except that the 
texture of the stipe is more firm in M. elongatipes than in 
M. chordalis. 


16 Marasmius umbonatus Peck 


Bul. Buffalo Soc. Nat. Sci., 1:58. 1873. 

Pileus thin, tough, expanded, umbonate, gregarious, 13-19 mm 
broad; surface glabrous, alutaceous, margin smooth or substriate, 
at first incurved; lamellae interveined, branched in front, reaching 
the stipe, subdistant, narrow, white; spores 7-8 by 3.5 p; stipe 
equal, solid, fulvous above, pallid below, velvety tomentose, 2.5-4 
cm long, 1 mm thick. : 

Among needles of coniferous trees. Not common. 


17 Marasmius semihirtipes Peck 


Bul. Buffalo Soc. Nat. Sci, 1:57. 1873. 

Pileus thin, tough, convex to nearly plane or depressed, 1-2 cm 
broad; surface glabrous, reddish brown, becoming alutaceous, the 
disk darker, margin sometimes striate; lamellae slightly adnexed, 
subdistant, not narrow, white; spores 8-9 by 4.5 p; stipe equal, 
even or finely striate, tubular, reddish brown, often nearly black 
in dry plants, glabrous above, velvety tomentose toward the base, 
3-5 cm long, 1-2 mm thick. 

Upon ground among dead leaves etc., in woods. Rather common. 

Marasmius semihirtipes varies considerably in color 
and striation of the pileus and in the color and roughness of the 
stipe. 


18 Marasmius biformis Peck 


N. Y. State Mus. Bul. 67, p.25. 1903. 

N. Y. State Mus. Bul. 105, p.25. 1906) (As Marasmius longistri- 
ats, beck). 

Pileus submembranous, thin, campanulate or nearly plane, often 
becoming umbilicate, gregarious, 8-16 mm broad; surface glabrous, 
hygrophanous, striatulate when moist, rugose-striate when dry, bay- 
red or pale chestnut when moist, grayish when dry, lamellae adnate 
and joined together at the stipe, rather close, not broad, grayish or 
creamy yellow; spores 5-6 by 3.5 m; stipe even, slender, brown 
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when moist, cinereous when dry, densely downy-pubescent, base 
often tawny, 2.5 cm long, 1 mm thick. 

Under coniferous trees. Infrequent. 

Peck (N. Y. State Mus. Bul. 67, p. 25. 1903) sayscreeeeeene 
species is closely related to M. subnudus, (Ell.) Pk. but the 
plant is much smaller, the pileus is usually umbilicate and the stem 
not inserted. The mycelium binds together a mass of dirt and 
needles which adhere to the base of the stem when the plant is 
taken from the ground. In some groups nearly all the pilei are 
campanulate, in others they are nearly plane. This feature is sug- 
gestive of the specific name.’ A comparison of types and descrip- 
tions forces one to the conclusion that M. biformis and M. 
longistriatus are too nearly identical to be regarded as dis- 
tinct species. 


19 Marasmius contrarius Peck 


N. Y. State Mus. Bull 150, p.34: 100. 


Pileus submembranous, tough, broadly convex or nearly plane, 
gregarious, 4-10 mm broad; surface often uneven, glabrous, 
whitish or white with brown center, becoming grayish or sub- 
alutaceous in drying; lamellae adnate or slightly decurrent, sub- 
distant, thin, sometimes branched or irregular, interspaces slightly 
venose, whitish; spores 7-9 by 4-5 p»; stipe slender, white within, 
solid, grayish-tawny, downy, tomentose at base, 2-3 cm long, I-1.5 
mm thick. 

Damp mossy places under spruce and balsam trees. Not common. 


20 Marasmius velutipes Berk. & Curt. 


Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. III, 4:295. 1859. 

Pileus submembranous, tough, plane or umbilicate, gregarious, 
8-20 mm broad, surface dull chestnut to ochraceous brown, lighter 
or pallescent at the center, smooth; margin at first involute, thin, 
even, smooth, often becoming striate; context thin, tough, white or 
whitish; lamellae white, becoming yellowish, narrow, close, adnate; 
spores 6.5 by 4-4.5 p; stipe reddish brown, covered above with 
whitish tomentum, below with tawny yellow to brown hairs, flexu- 
ous, equal or swollen and spongy below, hollow, often rooting, 3-5 
cm long, I-2 mm thick. 

Among dead leaves of deciduous trees. Rather common. 
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21 Marasmius magnisporus Murrill 


Mycologia 4:166. 1912. 
Ann. Rep’t N. Y. State Mus., 41:85. 1888 ‘(As "M. salignus major 
Peck). 


Pileus thin, tough, convex, at times umbonate, cespitose or 
closely gregarious, I-1.5 cm broad; surface glabrous, white to 
pale isabelline with a pinkish tint; margin sometimes. slightly 
striate; lamellae squarely adnate or decurrent, distant, broad, 
strongly interveined, inserted, white, entire; spores oblong, 10-12 
by 4-6 w; stipe increasing upward, tough, grayish avellaneous below, 
paler above, minutely striate, pruinose to glabrous, 1-3 cm long, 2 
mm thick. 

‘Upon dead wood. Not common but widely distributed over ‘the 
temperate parts of North America. 

Marasmius magnisporus has probably been reported 
from many parts of America and possibly from Europe as M. 
candidus (Bolt.) (Fr.and M. languidus (Lasch.) Fr. 


22 Marasmius languidus (Lasch.) Fries 


Epicr. Myc. 379. 1838. 


. 


Pileus subfleshy, convex, gibbous or umbilicate, I-2 cm broad; 
surface flocculose, white, pallid, margin rugose-sulcate; lamellae 
adnate-decurrent, interveined, distant, narrow; spores 6 by 4 pn; 
stipe increased above, stuffed, pallid, brownish below, surface 
naked, 2.5 cm long, 1-2 mm thick. 

Upon dead stems, grass, leaves etc. Rare. 


23 Marasmius vialis Peck 


Ann. Rep’t N. Y. State Mus., 51:287. 1808. 


Pileus membranous, convex, 4-10 mm broad; surface pruinose, 
white ; lamellae decurrent, distant, arcuate, white, becoming yellow- 
brown in dried plants; spores 7-9 by 4-4.5 m; stipe bulbous, short, 
solid, tough, substance white then brown or ‘black, surface white- 
pruinose, 12-20 mm long, 1 mm thick. 


Upon dead roots and twigs buried in damp ground. Not common. 
c 


x 
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24 Marasmius resinosus (Peck) Sacc. 


Syll., 5 :522. 1887. 

Ann.. Rep’t N. Y. State Mus., 24:88. 1872 (As Marasmius decur- 
rens Peck). 

N. Y. State Mus. Bul. 67, p.38. 1903 (As Marasmius resinosus 
nivens Peck). 

N. Y. State Mus. Bul. 94, p.40. 1905 (As MarasSmius resinosus 
candidissimus Peck). 

Pileus thin, convex, subcespitose, 8-13 mm broad; surface 
minutely tomentose, pure white, becoming yellowish when dry; 
lamellae arcuate-decurrent, interspaces rugose-reticulate, subdis- 
tant, narrow, tapering toward each end, white, the edges discolored; 
spores 6-7 by 4 p; stipe slender, firm, equal, white, surface minutely 
tomentose, 2.5—5 cm long, 1 mm thick. The stipe and lamellae are 
usually dotted with minute, resinous, granular particles. 

Upon vegetable debris upon ground. Common. 

The pure white color of the pileus is frequently obscured by the 
substratum within or upon which the plant grows, which sometimes 
gives it a grayish or brownish appearance. 


25 Marasmius salignus Peck 


Ann. Rep’t N. Y. State Mus., 35:135. 1884. 


Pileus submembranous, convex or plane, sometimes subumbili- 
cate, 4-10 mm broad; surface dry, glabrous or subpruinose, white, 
margin even; lamellae often joined at the base, rarely forking, 
adnate, subdistant, narrow, white; spores ovoid or subellipsoid, 
6-7 by 4 ; stipe slender, stuffed, reddish brown, slightly furfur- 
aceous or pruinose, 1.5—2.5 cm long, 1 mm thick. 

Upon the bark of trees. Not common. This species seems to be 
very closely related to M. candidus (Bolt.) Fr. Some of 
Peck’s collections might well pass for the plant figured by Bolton 
(Hist. Fung. pl. 39, fig. D.) 


26 Marasmius nigripes (Schw.) Fries 


Epicr. Myc. 383. 1838. 

Pileus membranous, 6-12 mm broad, campanulate, umbonate; 
surface white, pruinose, pellucid, margin striate; lamellae adnate, 
broad, white or pallid, becoming dark in dried plants; spores 
angular, 8-9 p; stipe insititious, slightly tapering downward, horny, 
blackish, white-pruinose, becoming brown in dried plants, 3.5-4 
cm long, I-2 mm thick. 
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Upon leaves, twigs etc., in woods. Rare in New York but com- 
mon in Ohio and Michigan. Marasmius nigripes is 
readily distinguished from all other species of Marasmius by its 
irregularly angular spores. 


27 Marasmius papillatus Peck 


Ann. Rep’t N. Y. State Mus., 24:76. 1872. 

Pileus submembranous, convex to expanded, papillate, gregarious, 
I—2 cm broad; surface obscurely striate, sordid white or gray, some- 
times with a pink tint; margin fluted in dry plants; lamellae adnate 
with slightly decurrent tooth, some decidedly decurrent, crowded, 
narrow, white or yellowish; spores 8-9 by 3.5 yp; stipe slender, 
deeply radicating, firm, hollow, concolorous, white-pruinose, 2.5—5 
em long, I-2 mm thick. 

Upon mossy logs in woods. Common in the Adirondack moun- 
tains. 


28 Marasmius perforans (Hoffm.) Fries 
Epicr. Myc. 385. 1838. 


Pileus submembranous, plane, not umbilicate, 8-12 mm broad; 
surface rugulose, glabrous, pallid white, margin not striate; con- 
text with a stinking odor, not of onions; lamellae adnate, many 
dimidiate, simple, crowded, whitish; spores 6-8 by 2-4 yp; stipe 
equal, hollow, brownish black, velvety, 2-3 cm long. 

Upon dead leaves of fir; occasionally upon leaves of other kinds. 
Common. 

This plant has been distributed as Marasmius abietis 
(Batsch.) Fr. The plant which Batsch figures and describes as M. 
agaricus abietus seems to be another species, possibly M. 
alliatus (Schaeff.) Schrét. 


29 Marasmius squamula (Batsch.) Pennington 


North American Flora, v.9, pt 4, p. 277. I915. 

Epicr. Myc. 386. 1838 (As Marasmius epiphyllus Fr.). 

Ann. Rep’t N. Y. State Cab., 23:175. 1872 (As Marasmius sub- 
venosus Peck). 


Pileus membranous, plane, at length subumbilicate, 2-10 mm 
broad; surface plicate, rugose, milk-white, often becoming light 


brown in age, margin not striate; lamellae adnate, few, rather 
narrow, often veinlike, distant, venose-connected, white: spores 
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8&9 by 3 pw; cystidia awl-shaped, 25-30 by 5 ; stipe equal, inserted, 
horny, fistulose, brown below, light above, pruinose or very 
slightly velvety, 2-5 cm long, 5—1.mm thick. 

Upon dead herbaceous stems, leaves, twigs etc. Common. 


30 Marasmius caricicola Kauff. 


North American Flora, v.9, pt 4, p.’277. 1915. 

Mich. Geol. Sur. Bul.. 191s. 

Pileus membranous, somewhat tough, pliant, convex-expended, 
obtuse, gregarious, 4-8 mm broad; surface broadly sulcate or 
alveolate, pruinose, pure white; lamellae thick, adnate, very dis- 
tant, rather broad, pure white; spores 15-18 by 6-6.5 mw; basidia 
2-spored or 4-spored; stipe very short, terete, equal, subglabrous, 
pure white, inserted by a naked base, 2 mm long, .7 mm thick. 

Upon-stems of sedges in marshes. Not yet reported from New 
York. It is not unlikely that it may yet be found within the State. 
It is easily overlooked because of its small size. 


31 Marasmius praeacutus Ellis 
Torrey Club Bul. 6, p.76. 1876. 


Pileus membranous, convex to expanded, subumbilicate, 6-10 
mm broad; surface pulverulent, white, the disk red-tinged; margin 
at first incurved, subsulcate, striate; lamellae adnate, more or less 
forked, hardly crowded, narrow, white; spores 5-6 by 3 p; stipe 
swollen below but contracted to a point at the base, hollow, reddish 
brown, white at the base, pulverulent, 2.5 cm long, 1 mm thick. In 
young plants, the swollen part of the stipe constitutes nearly the 
entire plant. 

Upon dead leaves, twigs, and bark in woods. Rare. 

The peculiar appearance of the young plants and the marked con- 
striction of the stipe at its base easily distinguish this species. 


32 Marasmius opacus Berk. & Curt. 
Jour. Bot. & Kew Misc., 1:99. 1849. 


_Pileus submembranous, convex, often slightly depressed around 
a central umbo,-5-8 mm broad; surface rugulose, scarcely striate, 
opaque, pulverulent, white; lamellae adnexed, distant, ventricose; 
spores 6-7 by 3m; stipe institious, elongate, pulverulent, subfur- 
furaceous, pallid, 2.5-4 cm long, 1 mm thick. 
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Fallen leaves and branches. Not yet reported from New York. 
It is not unlikely that it will be found in the southern part of the 
State, since it occurs in Ohio. 


33. Marasmius ramulinus Peck 


Ann. Rep’t N. Y. State Mus., 51:286. , 1808. 

Pileus very thin, submembranous, broadly convex, subumbilicate, 
4-8 mm broad; surface white, margin nearly even to irregularly 
plicate-striate; lamellae adnate, rather close, white; spores 7-8 by 
3.5-4 p; stipe slender, inserted, whitish, becoming tawny-red, 
stuffed, minutely downy or pruinose, 12-18 mm long. 

Upon dead twigs and herbaceous stems. Rare. 


34 Marasmius phyllophilus Peck 
N. Y. State Mus. Bul. 116, p.26. 1907, 


Pileus membranous, convex or nearly plane, gregarious, 8-16 
mm broad; surface dry, strongly rugose-striate or rugose-sulcate, 
whitish with a faint pinkish tint when dry; lamellae adnexed, dis- 
tant, narrow, rounded behind, whitish, the interspaces venose; 
spores 5-6 by 3-4 pm; stipe inserted, slender, equal, tough, hollow, 
white, covered with whitish downy or velvety pubescence, 20-30 
mm long, 1 mm thick. 

Upon dead leaves. Rare. 


35 Marasmius insititius Fries 


Epicr. Myc. 386. 1838. 

Pileus membranous, convex to plane or subumbilicate, 6-12 mm 
broad; surface not polished, pale yellowish brown, then whitish, 
margin becoming plicate-sulcate; lamellae unequal, simple, broadly 
adnate, distant, narrow in front, pallid; spores 4 by 2 mw; stipe in- 
serted, horny, hollow, reddish brown, floccose-furfuraceous, 2-3 
em long, 1 mm thick. 

Upon dead leaves and twigs. Not uncommon. 


36 Marasmius tomentosipes Peck 


Torrey Club Bul. 29, p.71. 1902. 


Pileus thin, convex, becoming nearly plane, generally umbulicate, 
gregarious or subcespitose, I-3.5 cm broad; surface glabrous, 
widely striate on the margin when moist, golden yellow, brownish 
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yellow, or ferruginous, often becoming brown with age; lamellae 
adnate or decurrent, subdistant, thin, arcuate, pale yellow; spores 
6-7 by 3-4 p; stipe tough, elastic, hollow, blackish brown, covered 
with tawny tomentum which forms minute, meallike patches at the 
apex and a more or less dense mat at the base, 2-6 cm long, I-1.5 
mm thick. 

Upon vegetable mold, often among grass and moss. Not un- 
common. 

This species has a wide distribution in America as well as in 
Europe. It seems to have been known in America as M. velu- 
tipes (Clements, Crypt Form. Colo. 182) andas M. flammans 
Cooke (not Berk. 1856) (Rav. Fungi Am. 467). In Europe it seems 
to be known as M. cauticinalis (Sw.) Fr. or M. cauli- 
cinalis. (Not M. Agaricis cauticinalis see 
Specimens from Romell in Sweden under the name M. cauti- 
cinalis fulvo-bulbilosus seem to be identical with our 
New York form. Fries says of M. cauticinalis (pier: 
Myc. 1838) that it is very similar to Omphaliacampanella. 
Peck (N. Y. State Mus. Bul. 67) says, “Similar in color to 
Omphalia campanella, but differing in its more scattered 
mode of growth, its longer stem sprinkled with tawny mealy par- 
ticles, and in its less distinctly umbilicate pileus.” 


37 Marasmius alienus Peck 


N. Y. State Mus. Bul. 139, p.25. 1910. 

Pileus thin, tough, convex, 6-10 mm broad; surface dry, sub- 
pruinose, pallid or pale buff; margin thin, straight, striate in dry 
plants; lamellae subarcuate, slightly decurrent, distant, creamy 
yellow, becoming brownish; spores 8-10 by 4-5 p, oblong or nar- 
rowly ellipsoid; stipe firm, slender, hollow, pallid, subpruinose, 2.5—5 
cm long, .5—1 mm thick. 

Upon mossy, prostrate tree trunks. Rare. 


38 Marasmius leptopus Peck 


N. Y. State Mus. Bul. 67, p.25. 1903. 

Pileus thin, broadly convex or nearly plane, 6-10 mm broad; sur- 
face glabrous, reddish brown; margin obscurely or rugosely 
striate; lamellae adnate, close, thin, narrow, white; spores oblong 
or narrowly ellipsoid, 7.5-G by 3-4 p; stipe slender, inserted, hollow, 
whitish or pallid, glabrous, 2.5-4 cm long, 1 mm thick. 

Upon dead leaves. Not uncommon. 
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39 Marasmius olneyi Berk. & Curt. 
Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. III 4:295. 1859. 


Pileus membranous, convex, then plane or depressed, 8-10 mm 
broad; surface glabrous, dull-rufescent, margin striate at first, 
then radiately rugose; lamellae joined to a collar which may become 
free, subdistant, white, the edges slightly crenulate; spores 9Q—-II 
by 4-5 »; stipe pulverulent-tomentose, white, 3.5-4 cm long. 

Upon dead twigs. Not reported from New York. It is not un- 
likely that this species will be found within the State, since it has 
been reported from both Rhode Island and Michigan. 


40 Marasmius ramealis (Bull.) Fries 
Epicr. Myc. 381. 1838. 


Pileus subfleshy, plane or depressed, obtuse, 4-9 mm broad; sur- 
face rugulose, opaque, white, disk with a reddish tint, margin not 
striate; lamellae adnate, connected behind, subdistant, narrow, 
white; spores ovoid, apiculate, 8-10 by 3-3.5 ; stipe short, stuffed, 
white, reddish below, farinaceous, 12-18 mm long, 1 mm thick. 

Upon dead twigs and branches in woods. Not common. 


41 Marasmius concinnus Ellis & Ev. 
Proc. Acad. Nat. Sci. 1893. 


Pileus minute, convex, cespitose, I mm broad; surface pruinose, 
smoke-brown; lamellae adnate, subdistant, pruinose, the edges ob- 
tuse; spores globose, hyaline, 3 »; stipe attenuate above, white, 
hairy strigose below, pruinose-pubescent at the apex, 2 mm long. 

Upon dead Euonymus twigs. Known only from New Jersey. 

Further observations are needed to determine whether this is a 
good species or merely a small form of M. ramealis (Bull.) 
Fr. or other related species. 


42 Marasmius cucullatus Ellis 
Torrey Club Bul. 6, p.76. 1876. 


Pileus thin, campanulate, I-2 mm broad; surface sulcate-striate, 
closing around the stipe when dry, pale straw color; lamellae adnate, 
about 12, of unequal length, paler than the pileus; spores not found ; 
stipe slender, pale straw color, with thin white tomentum at the 
base, 5-10 mm long. 
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Upon dead twigs of Vaccinium: corymbosum. Re- 
ported from New Jersey only. 

Further observations and studies are necessary to determine 
whether this is a distinct species or only an immature form of some 
other species. 


43 Marasmius minutissimus Peck 


Ann: Rep’t. N. Yi.. State: Mius:,. 27 :97:. 1878: 

Pileus minute, convex or expanded, .5-1 mm broad; surface 
white, pubescent, with minute, simple or glandular hairs 30 p long; 
lamellae few, narrow, often veinlike or almost wanting; spores not 
found in the type specimens ; stipe-capillary, minutely pubescent like 
the pileus, blackish brown below, pellucid white above. 

Upon dead leaves. Rare, probably often overlooked on account 
of its extremely small size. The minute size and gland-tipped hairs 
characterize this species. After examining the type specimens of 
M. minutissimus and reading the description of Eomy- 
cenella echinocephala Atk. (Bot. Gazi, 34: 37; 10902 
one can not help thinking that the two plants are the same species. 


44 Marasmius filopes Peck 


Ann. Rep’t N. Y. State Mus., 24:77. 1872. 

Pileus membranous, delicate, convex, subumbilicate, 2 mm broad; 
surface: white, distantly and obscurely striate; lamellae about 6-8, 
adnexed to a collar, few, distant, white; spores 7-8 by 3 m; stipe 
elongate, filiform; flexed, whitish, glabrous, brownish: at the base, 
2.5-4 cm long. 

Upon dead 'fir needles. Not common. 


45 Marasmius minutus Peck 


Ann. Rep’t N. Y. State Mus., 27:97. 1875. 

Pileus membranous, convex, 2-4. mm broad; surface glabrous, 
reddish brown, sometimes almost vinous red, margin striate-sulcate ; 
lamellae unequal, distant, subvenous, sometimes branched, white ; 
spores 8 by 3:5-4 ; stipe capillary, blackish brown, glabrous, shin- 
ing, 2.5 cm long: 


Upon dead leaves, especially those of black ash. Not common. 
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46 Marasmius: pirinus Ellis 


Torrey Club Bul. 8, p.64. 1881. 

Pileus membranous, heniispheric, slightly umbilicate, minute, 
I-1.5 cm broad; surface sulcate-striate, atomat or spiny. under a 
lens with ovoid, pointed cells, at first pallid, becoming chestnut ; 
lamellae few, distant, white; spores obovoid, 7-8 by 2.5-3 p; 
cystidia oblong-fusoid, narrowed to a point above, 12-13 p long; 
stipe filiform, pallid above, often striate, 6-7 mm long. 

Upon dead leaves of pear trees. Rare. 


47 Marasmius thujinus Peck 


’ N. ¥. State Mus: Bul: 67;. p:26. 1903: 

Pileus: membranous, hemispheric or convex, often subumbilicate, 
2-3 mm broad ; surface subglabrous, minutely pulverulent-tomentose 
under a: lens, cinereous, tinged with lilac; margin distantly striate; 
lamellae adnate, few, distant, white; spores. ellipsoid, pointed 7-8 
by 3-4»; stipe capillary, inserted, pailid, dry, pellucid, glabrous, at 
times slightly brownish or minutely floccose at the base, 12-24 mm 
long, scarcely thicker than a hair. 

Upon dead leaves of Thuja occidentalis. Rare. 


48 Marasmius alliatus (Schaeff.) Schrot. 

Epicr. Myc. 379. 1838 (As Marasmius scorodonius Fries). 

Pileus soft, fleshy, soon expanded, 1-2 cm. broad; surface at first 
even and. rufous, soon becoming smooth, rugulose,, crisped and 
white; context having a strong odor of onions; lamellae adnate, 
crisped, white; spores 6-8 by 3-4; stipe firm, horny, hollow, equal 
or enlarged above, red or reddish brown, glabrous, shining, 2-4, cm 
long, 1-2 mm thick. ; 

Upon decaying vegetable debris in woods. Common. “ Odor of 
skunk cabbage.’ Peck. Although the American plant is considered 
to be the same as the European, there is a constant difference in 
the character of the stipe. In our form the stipe is much firmer and 
more rigid than in the European form: 


49, Marasmius calopus (Pers.) Fries 


Epicr. Myc. 379. 1838. 
Pileus soft, fleshy, convex to plane or depressed, 8-18 mm broad ; 
surface smooth, becoming rugulose, light yellow or white; lamellae 
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emarginate-adnexed, thin, white; spores 7 by 4 »; stipe equal, red- 
dish brown, glabrous, not mycelioid, shining. 

Upon dead leaves and grass. Not common. This species seems 
to differ from M. alliatus (Schaeff.) Schrot. chiefly in the 
absence of the odor of onions, which is not noticeable in one and 
very marked in the other. 


50 Marasmius delectans Morgan 


Jour. Myc. 11 :206. 1905. 


Pileus subcoriaceous, convex, then expanded and depressed, 1-2 
cm broad; surface glabrous, rugulose, white, changing in drying to 
yellow or pale alutaceous ; lamellae emarginate-adnexed, subdistant, 
slightly venose-connected, moderately broad, unequal, white; spores 
lance-oblong, 7-9 by 4 pw; stipe long, slender, slightly tapering up- 
ward, arising from abundant white mycelium, glabrous, shining 
brown, white at the apex, 3-5 cm long, 1-1.5 mm thick. 

Upon dead leaves of deciduous trees. Not common. Reported 
asnavl iciail.o pins: \CRers,) Pr: 


51 Marasmius glabellus Peck 
Ann. Rep’t N. Y. State Mus., 26:66. 1874. 


Pileus membranous, convex to expended, 6-15 mm broad; sur- 
face dark ochraceous, often roughened on the disk, pruinose with 
cystidia, margin distantly striate; lamellae free, unequal, inter- 
veined, distant, broad, ventricose, whitish; spores 9 by 4.5 p; 
cystidia pointed, 30-40 p» long; stipe horny, hollow, reddish brown 
or chestnut, glabrous, shining, white at the apex, equal or thickened 
and myceloid at the base, 2.5-5 cm long, 1 mm thick. 

Upon dead leaves in woods. Not uncommon. 


52 Marasmius bellipes Morgan 
Jour. Myc. 11 :207. 1905. 


Pileus thin, subfleshy, campanulate, then expanded, 1.5-2.5 cm 
broad; surface glabrous, pale pinkish to purplish, margin plicate- 
sulcate; lamellae approximate, subdistant, moderately broad, equal, 
white; spores lanceolate, 10-12 by 3-4 yw; stipe long, slender, 
thicker upward, brown and shining below, purplish at the apex, 
glabrous, arising from abundant mycelium, 4-6 cm long, I mm 
thick. 
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Upon dead leaves of deciduous trees. Not uncommon. Re- 
ported by Peck as M. glabellus Peck, although the lamellae 
are narrower not ventricose and cystidia are lacking. 


53 Marasmius rotula (Scop.) Fries 
Epicr. Myc. 385. 1838. 


Pileus membranous, convex, umbilicate, gregarious or subcespi- 
tose, 3-10 mm broad; surface plicate, not polished, whitish, often 
light brown in dried plants, disk sometimes darker; lamellae few, 
broad, distant, joined together behind into a free collar, whitish; 
spores 6-8 by 3-4 »; stipe fistulose, horny, smooth, shining, blackish 
brown, inserted or arising from rhizomorphic strands, 2-5 cm long. 

Upon dead leaves, wood and bark in woods. Very common. 


54 Marasmius capillaris Morgan 


Jour. Cinc. Soc. Nat. Hist., 6:194. 1883. 


Pileus membranous, convex, umbilicate, 2-5 mm broad; surface 
plicate-sulcate, very minutely wrinkled, alutaceous to umber, white 
at the center ; lamellae equal, broad, white, attached to a free collar; 
spores 8-10 by 4-5 p; stipe capillary, very long, inserted, black, 
paler at the apex, glabrous, shining, 5-6 cm long. 

Upon old leaves and sticks in woods. Not common. This species 
seems to differ from M. rotula Fr. in its constantly smaller 
size and brownish pileus with white center. 


55 Marasmius graminum (Lib.) Berk. & Br. 
Berk. Outl. Brit. Fungol. 222. 1860. 


Pileus membranous, convex to plane, umbonate, 3-6 mm broad; 
surface reddish white, becoming darker in dried plants, margin 
sparingly sulcate; lamellae free with collar, equal, distant, whitish; 
spores 8-9 by 4-5 p»; stipe capillary, tough, black or pallid at the 
apex, glabrous, shining. 

Upon dead grass. Not uncommon. 

It is doubtful if this species is distinct from M. Curreyi 
Berk. & Br. The only difference in the descriptions of the two 
species is in the size of the spores, which are given as subglobose 
3-4pfor M. graminum andg by 5-6pufor M. Curreyi. 
It is very possible that the spore measurements of M. graminum 
are based upon immature plants. 
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56 Marasmius: albiceps Peck 


Ann.. Rep’t N. Y. State Mus., 43:67. 1800. 

Pileus membranous, convex or campanulate, 5 mm broad; sur- 
face glabrous, white; lamellae adnate or arcuate-decurrent, distant, 
broad, white; spores obovoid, 6-7 by 3-4 p; stipe horny, setiform, 
black, paler at the apex, glabrous, growing from a brown mycelium, 
16-36 mm long. 

Upon dead branches in woods. Rare. In older plants the lamellae 
are strongly decurrent as in Omphalia fibula Fr. 


57 Marasmius straminipes Peck 


Ann. Rep’t N. Y. State Mus., 26:66.. 1874: 

Pileus membranous, hemispheric or convex, 2.5-S mm broad; 
surface glabrous, white, margin striate; lamellae adnexed, distant, 
unequal, white, yellow in drying; spores 7 by 3.5 m; stipe horny, 
filiform, pale straw color, pallid when dry, brownish at the base, 
glabrous, shining, 2.5—5 cm long. 

Upon dead needles of Pinus rigida. Rare. 


58 Marasmius siccus (Schw.) Fries 


Epicr. Myc. 382. 1838. 

Ann. Rep’t N. Y. State Cab., 23:126. 1872 (As Marasmius campan- 
ulatus Peck). 

Bot. Sur: Nebr., 4:20. 1896 (As Marasmius fulviceps Clements). 

Syll. Fung., 14:101. 189 (As Marasmius clementsiannus. Sace: 
& Sydow.). 

Pileus membranous, convex or campanulate, solitary or gregari- 
ous, 6-15 mm broad; surface dry, glabrous, ochraceous, sometimes 
pink, rarely gray in dry plants; margin radiate-sulcate; lamellae 
subfree, narrowed behind, few, distant, broad, white; spores 12-15 
by 6-7 p, sometimes 2c » long; stipe slender, not capillary, tough, 
hollow, blackish brown, glabrous, shining, 2.5-5. cm long, 1-2 mm 
thick. 

Upon dead leaves in woods. Very common. 

There is some variation in the size and color in different collec- 
tions of this species. There is, however, less difference between the 
type: specimens. of M. campanulatus Pk, M.. siceus 
(Schw. ) and M:.. clementsianus. Sacc. and Sydow ( M.. 
fulviceps Clements) than there is between different collections 
of M.campanulatus made by Peck and deposited by him: in 
the New York State Museum. Like many other species. of. Mar- 
asmius, the spores vary in length. It is claimed that mature spores 
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of this species may elongate considerably as if beginning to germi- 
nate before they are shed. 


59 Marasmius pulcheripes Peck 


Ann, Rep’t 'N. Y. State Mus., 24:77. 1872. 

Pileus membranous, campanulate, obtuse, 4-8 mm broad; sur- 
face distantly striate, dry, glabrous, soft maroon or vinous-red; 
lamellae free, few, distant, ascending, narrow; spores 12-14 by 4 p; 
stipe strict, brownish black, clear red at the apex, glabrous, shining, 
2.5-4 cm long, .5 mm thick. 

Upon dead leaves and sticks in woods. Not uncommon. This 
species might be considered as one of the many forms of M. 
siccus (Schw.) Fr. Its red or purple color and small size are 
usually sufficient, however, to distinguish it from forms of M. 
Bec US’. 


60 Marasmius androsaceus (L) Fries 


Epicr. Myc. 385. 1838. 

Pileus membranous, convex, subumbilicate, 3-12 mm broad; sur- 
face glabrous, fuscous or often with a pinkish tint, sometimes 
nearly white, margin striate; lamellae simple, distinct, subdistant, 
adnate, whitish; spores ovoid-ellipsoid or oblong, 6-9 by 3 p; stipe 
horny, contorted and sulcate when dry, hollow, black, glabrous, 
2-5 cm long, .5 mm thick. 

Upon dead leaves in woods usually under conifers, especially 
pine. Very common. 

Peck (Ann. Rep’t N. Y. State Mus., 41:85, 1888) says that the 
pale form grows upon fallen needles of spruce trees and the one 
with fuscous pileus upon fallen pine needles. 


61 Marasmius melanopus Morgan 


Jour. Cinc. Soc. Nat. Hist., 18:36. .1805. 

Pileus membranous, convex, 4-6 mm broad; surface glabrous, 
purplish gray, margin not striate; lamellae adnate, subdistant, 
rather broad, purplish gray; spores obovoid, apiculate, 5-6 by 2.5 w; 
stipe slender, hollow, black, shining, smooth, 2-4 cm long. 

Upon dead leaves of deciduous trees. Not uncommon. 

‘Closely related to M. androsaceus (Bull.) Fr. from 
which it may be distinguished by its colored lamellae and pileus 
without striation. M. melanopus_ seems to be confined to 
leaves of deciduous trees while M. androsaceus is usually 
found upon needles of conifers. 
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THE FUNGI OF NORTH ELBA 
BY C. H. KAUFFMAN 


For the purpose of obtaining, for the Cryptogamic herbarium of 
the University of Michigan, a representative collection of the fungi 
of the Adirondacks, a trip was planned to the collecting grounds of 
Doctor Peck at North Elba. The writer was accompanied by Mr 
E. B. Mains as assistant, and the collecting was done between 
August 31 and September 21, 1914. We located at the south end of 
the town of Newman. During the three weeks of our stay the 
weather was extremely propitious for the growth of fungi. For sev- 
eral weeks before our arrival and during most of the time thereafter, 
it rained heavily and almost continually. As a result the fungi, 
especially the Agarics, were to be found in such abundance that we 
are able to add a large number of records to the already large list 
of Doctor Peck.1 The region covered has in a general way a radius 
of 3 or 4 miles from Newman. This, it should be noted, is a very 
small part of the territory studied by Doctor Peck. 

The most striking characteristic of this region is the abundance of 
species of Cortinarii. These are, however, largely limited to the sub- 
genera Telamonia, Dermocybe, and Hydrocybe. This is in sharp 
contrast to the flora of a region of hardwoods like that of southern 
Michigan, for in the latter area the subgenera Phlegmacium and 
Myxacium predominate. It may also be worth while to point out 
that the forests and forest floor and the subalpine conditions of this 
region are very similar to those about Stockholm and Upsala, Swe- 
den. The species of fungi should then also be very similar in both 
places. With this in mind, it was not surprising to find a large num- 
ber, especially of the genus Cortinarius, which the writer had col- 
lected in that country. 

Mr Mains gave special attention to the Uredinales and Ascomy- 
cetes, and those groups have been identified largely by him. We 
here kindly thank Professor Arthur and Mr C. G. Lloyd for 
courtesies extended in the examination of some of the rusts and 
Hymenomycetes. 

MYXOMYCETES 
EXOSPOREAE 


Ceratiomyxa fruticulosa (Muell.) Macbr. On moist decayed 
wood. Common. 


1Plants of North Elba. Charles H. Peck. N. Y. State Mus. Bul. 28 
June 1890. 
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MYXOGASTRES 

PHYSARACEAE 
Fuligo violacea Pers. On bark of decayed pine wood. 
Fuligo ovata (Schaeff.) Macbr. On decayed wood etc. 
Physarum contextum Pers. On sticks. 
Physarum nephroideum Fost. On decayed wood. 
Physarum sinuosum (Bull.) Weinm. On fallen twigs. 
Craterium leucocephalum (Pers.) Ditt. On fallen leaves and 

twigs. 

Leocarpus fragilis (Dick.) Itost. On moss and decayed debris. 


DIDY MIACEAE 


Didymium eximium Pk. On fallen, decaying leaves. 

Didymium melanospermum (Pers.) Macbr. On rotten log. 

Didymium nigripes (Lk.) Fr. On spruce twig. 

Diderma crustaceum Pk. On fallen and living leaves. 

Diderma testaceum (Schrad.) Pers. On stem of living plant and 
dead leaves. 

Lepidoderma tigrinum (Schrad.) Rost. On rotten log. 


STEMONITACEAE 


Stemonitis fusca (Roth.) Rost. On moss and decayed log. 
Comatricha irregularis Rex. On rotting bark. 
Diachaea leucopoda (Bull.) Rost. On moss and sticks. 


RETICULARIACEAE 


Enteridium splendens Morg. On decayed log. 


TUBIFERACEAE 


Tubifera ferruginosa (Batsch.) Macbr. On variety of substrata 
of wood. 


CRIBRARIACEAE 
Dictydium cancellatum (Batsch.) Macbr. On decayed log. 


LYCOGALACEAE 
Lycogala epidendrum (Buxb.) Fr. On decayed wood. 


ARCYRIACEAE 


Arcyria cinerea (Bull.) Pers. On decayed wood. 
Arcyria denudata (L) Scheld. On decayed wood. 
Arcyria nutans (Bull.) Grev. On decayed wood. 
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TRIGHIACEAE 


Trichia botrytis Pers. On decayed wood. 
Trichia varia (Pers.) Rost. Among moss on wood. 


ASCOMYCETES 
EXOASCACEAE 


Exoascus alnitorguus (Tul.) Sadebeck. On aments:of Alnus 

incana. 
GEOGLOSSACEAE 

Mitrula irregularis (Pk.) Durand. In moist ground under coni- 
fers. Very distinct. 

Microglossum rufum (Schw.) Underwood. On moist, mossy 
conifer woods. 

Trichoglossum hirsutum (Pers.) Boud. Among moss in conifer 
woods. 

Geoglossum glabrum Pers. In swamps of conifers. 

Spathularia clavata Sacc. On mossy ground under conifers. 
S. rugosa Pk. is considered identical. 

Spathularia velutipes Cke. et Farl. On mossy ground under 
conifers. 

Leotia lubrica Pers. On wet moss under conifers. 

Leotia stipitata (Bosc.) Schroet. On mossy ground under 
conifers. 

Cudonia circinans Fr. In wet, mossy places under conifers. 

Cudonia lutea (Pk.) Sacc. In spruce and balsam etc. woods, 
among fallen leaves. 


HELVELLACEAE 


Helvella crispa Fr. On'the ground, in mixed woods of spruce, 
balsam and birch. 

Helvella elastica Pk. On the ground and decayed wood in mixed 
woods. 

Helvella infula Schaeff. On rotten wood and on the ground, 
in mixed woods. 

PEZIZACEAE 

Lachnea coprinaria (Cke.) Sacc. On cow dung. Placed here be- 
cause of its reddish disk and the spore size, in which it differs from 
ste reco rea Grr. 

Lachnea hemispherica (Wigg.) Gill. On decayed wood. 

Lachnea scutellata Gill. On decaying wood. _ 

Plicaria badia Fuck’l. On soil and decayed logs. 
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Plicaria repanda (Wahl.) Rehm. On rotten wood. 

Humaria fusispora (Berk.) Rehm. On the ground. 

Geopyxis cupularis (L.) Sacc. Among moss on rotten wood. 

Macropodia macropus Fuck’l. On sandy ground in mixed woods. 

Aleuria rutilans (Fr.) Gill. On mosses in balsam and tamarack 
swamp. This species has reticulated spores and hence, as pointed 
out by Seaver (Iowa Discomycetes), belongs to Aleuria and not to 
Humaria where it is placed by Rehm. The apothecia were about 
.5 cm in diameter, except a single one which measured 2 cm across. 
The spores measure 19-26 by II-I4 microns. 

Otidea leporina (Batsch.) Fuck’l. On the ground under spruce 
and balsam. 

ASCOBOLACEAE 


Lasiobolus equinus (Miill.) Karst. On dung edge of clearing. 
Ascophanus lacteus Phill. On cow dung. 


HELOTIACEAE 


Chlorosplenium aeruginascens (Nyl.) Karst. On decorticated 
wood. 

Chlorosplenium aeruginosum (Oed.) De Not. On dead wood. 

Dasychypha agassizii (B. & C.) Sacc. On the bark of balsam 
branches. 

Dasychypha wilkommii Hart. On tamarack twigs. 

Helotium ¢citrinum (Hed.) Fr. On dead wood. 

Helotium epiphyllum (Pers.) Fr. On fallen leaves of poplar. 


MOLLISIACEAE 
Mollisia cinerea (Batsch.) Karst. On decayed wood. 
Papnaea tanunculi (Pr.) Kerst. On Ranunculus acris. 
All the spores appeared continuous in this material, hence it could 
be easily referred to the genus Pseudopeziza. 


CENANGIACEAE 


Dermatea acericola (Pk.) Rehm. On bark of dead maple 
branches. 

Tympanis alnea (Pers.) Fr. On branches of Alnus incana. 

Tympanis pinastri TJ. On bark of balsam trees. This is proba- 
bly T. laricina, reported by Peck. 


PHACIDIACEAE 
Coccomyces coronatus (Schum.) De Not. On fallen beech leaves. 


6 
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HY PODERMATACEAE 


Lophodermium pinastri (Schrad.) Chev. On fallen needles of 
white pine. 
HYSTERIACEAE 
Glonium lineare (fr.) De Not. On birch bark. 
Hysterographium mori (Schw.) Rehm. On decorticated logs. 


ERYSIPHACEAE 


Microsphaera alni (D. C.) Wint. On leaves of Viburnum. 
Uncinula circinata Cke. & Pk. On leaves of maple. 
Phyllactinia corylea (Pers.) Karst. On leaves of alder. 


HY POCREACEAE 


Hypomyces aurantius (Pers.) Tul. On Polystictus versi- 
eolor. 

Peckiella lateritia (Fr.) Maire. On species of Russula. Reported 
by Peck as Hypomyces. 

Nectria cinnabarina (Tul.) Fr. On dead sticks and branches. 

Nectria episphaeria (Tode) Fr. On Ustulina vulgaris. 
Under the high powers of the microscope the spores of this species 
are finely warty. This fact seems to have been neglected by authors. 

Byssonectria violacea (Schmidt.) Seaver. On Fuligo ovata. 
The pale violet perithecia are closely aggregate over the whole sur- 
face of the aethalium. 


SORDARIACEAE 


Podospora amphicornis Ell. (sense of Griffiths). On rabbit dung. 


SPHAERIACEAE 
Lasiosphaeria hispida (Tode) Fuck’l. On bark of white pine. 
Melanomma pulvis-pyrius (Pers.) Fuck’l. On fallen branches of 
some deciduous tree. 
PLEOSPORACEAE 
Leptosphaeria crepini (Westd.) De Not. On strobili of Lyco- 
podium obscurum var.dendroideum. 


DIATRYPACEAE 


Diatrype albopruinosa (Schw.) Cke. On dead maple twigs. 
Diatrype platystoma (Schw.) Ell, On dead maple branches. 
Diatrype stigma (Hoff.) De Not. On dead beech limbs. 
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Diatrypella betulina Pk. On fallen branches of yellow birch. 
Diatrypella discoidea Cke. et Pk. var. alni Cke. On dead branches 
of alder. 
VALSACEAE 
Valsa brevis Pk. On bark of fallen balsam branches. 
Valsa ceratophora Tul. On dead branches of Alnus incana. 


MELOGRAM MATACEAE 
Valsaria institiva Ces. et De Not. On bark of maple. 


XYLARIACEAE 
Ustulina vulgaris Tul. On much decayed logs. 
Hypoxylon coccineum Bull. On bark of beech. 
Hypoxylon effusum Nke. On rotten logs. 
Hiypoxylon fuscum (Pers.) Fr. On branches of Alnus 
incana. 
Hypoxylon multiforme Fr. On bark and branches of yellow birch. 
Hypoxylon rubiginosum (Pers.) Fr. On decaying logs. 
Xylaria corniformis Fr. On rotten logs. 
Xylaria digitata Grev. On pine logs. Also var. ameri- 
cana Pk. 
FUNGI IMPERFECTI 
Phyllosticta saccharina Ell. et Mont. On leaves of Acer 
pennsylvanicum. 
Cytospora horrida (Sacc.) On dead branches of birch. 
Sphaeronemella helvellae Karst. On stipe of Helvella 
tatula. 
Discosia artocreas (Tode) Fr. On leaves of poplar. 
Stysanus berkeleyi (Mont.) Sacc. On pore surface of Fomes 
pinicola. 
Polythrincium _ trifolli eeawrOn leaves. of “bera-t olin na 
Ee pets. 
Cercospora circumscissa Sacc. On leaves of Prunus. 
Pestalozzia funerea Desm. On dead leaves of living arbor vitae 
tree. 
UREDINALES 
MELAMPSORACEAE 


Chrysomyxa chiogenis Diet. On Chiogenes hispidula 
Only the uredospore stage was found. 

Chrysomyxa ledi (Alb. et Schw.) De Bary. On Ledum gro- 
enlandicum. Uredospore stage. 
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Coleosportum solidaginis (Schw.) Thiim. On aster. Uredo- 
spore stage. 

Melampsora biglowii Thiim. On leaves of willow. Uredospore 
stage. 

Melampsora medusae Thiim. On leaves of Populus tremu- 
loides. Uredospore and Telentospore stage. 

Melampsoridium betulae (Schw.) Arth. On leaves of Ostrya. 
Uredospore stage. 

Pucciniastrum pustulatum (Pers.) Diet. On leaves of Epilo- 
bium angustifolium. Telentospore stage. 

Uredinopsis osmundae Magn. On Osmunda cinna- 
momea. Uredospore stage. 

Melampsorella caryophyllacearum Schroet.  Aecidial stage. 
(Peridermium elatinum K. & S.) abundant on the needles 
of “witches brooms” which it causes on the balsam fir. 


PUCCINIACEAE 


Puccinia angustata Pk. On Scirpus cypermus var. 
pelius.  Telentospore stage. On the leaves and leaf-sheaths. 
Fide Arthur. 

Puccinia asteris Duby. On leaves of asters. Telentospore stage. 

Puccinia circaeae Pers. On Circaea alpina. Telentospore 
stage. On the leaves. 

Puccinia perminuta Arth. On Cinna arundinacea. 
Telentospore stage. Fide Arthur. 

Puccinia spreta Pk. On Mitella nuda. Telentospore stage. 

Puccinia uniporula Orton. On Carex arctata and debilis 
var. rudgei. Telentaspore stage. Fide Arthur. 

Puccinia urticae (Schw.) Lagerh. On Carex crimtta. 
Telentospore stage. Fide Arthur. 

Puccinia violae D.C. On leaves of violet. Telentospore stage. 

Phragmidium albidum Lagerh. On leaves of Rubus. Uredospore 
stage. 

TREMELLALES 

Hirneola auricula-judae Berk. On decaying wood of spruce and 
balsam. 

-Pilacre Petersii B. & C. On decorticated wood of a prostrate 
pine tree. 

Tremellodon gelatinosum Fr. On wet and rotten wood. 

Exidia glandulosa Fr. On dead branches and sticks of beech, 
Alnus and other deciduous trees. 
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Tremella sp. Parasiticon Aleurodiscus amorphus. Ex- 
cept in color, which is whitish, it seems close to T. versi- 
color Pk. 

Tremella mycetophila Pk. Parasitic on Collybia dryo- 
phila. 

Naematelia encephala Fr. On decayed wood. 

Dacryomyces deliquescens Fr. On decayed wood. 

Dacryomyces corticoides E..& E. On sticks. 

Calocera viscosa Fr. On the ground under conifers. 


THELEPHORACEAE 

Thelephora anthocephala Fr. On the ground among conifer 
needles. 

Thelephora laciniata Fr. Growing interwoven with debris of 
sticks, conifer needles and humus. 

Thelephora palmata Fr. On the ground, under balsam and spruce. 
Known by its strong fetid odor. 

Thelephora terrestris Fr. Forming large, expanded masses on 
moss and humus. 

Stereum sanguinolentum Fr. Resupinate, on spruce logs, bleed- 
ing where bruised if fresh, the wounds turning blackish. The 
resupinate habit, its host, and its testure separate it from S. 
spadiceum. 

Stereum tuberculosum Fr. On spruce and hemlock logs and 
stumps. 

Stereum curtisii Berk. On dead maple branches. 

Hymenochaete avellana Fr. On dead branches of maple and 
other deciduous trees. 

Hymenochaete cinnamomea Fr. On birch bark. 

Hymenochaete ferruginosa Fr. On log of deciduous tree. 

Hymenochaete tabacina Fr. On dead branches of deciduous tree. 

Hymenochaete rubiginosa. On sticks. 

Peniophora incarnata Fr. On dead alder branches. 

Peniophora cinerea Fr. On maple twigs. 

Coniophora puteana Fr. On bark of decayed hemlock wood. 

Aleurodiscus amorphus Fr. On dead branches of the balsam fir ; 
abundant. 

HYDNACEAE 

Irpex tulipifera Schw. On dead branches of Prunus 
serotina. 

Hydnum caput-ursi Fr. On trunks and logs of beech. 
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Hydnum coralloides Fr. On beech logs. This species is much 
more branched than the preceding, but seems to run into it. 

Hydnum cyathiforme (Schaeff.) Fr. Among moss and twigs 
under conifers. 

Hydnum laciniatum Leers. On a prostrate beech trunk. The 
very fine branching is a striking character. 

Hydnum repandum Fr. On the ground under balsam etc. 

Hydnum scrobiculatum Fr. On the ground, under conifers. 

Hydnum septentrionale Fr. On living maple trunks. 

Asterodon ferruginosum Pat. On much decayed conifer logs. 
This is referred to by Peck in the North Elba report as A. setiger .- 
Pk, He originally named it Hydnochaete setigéera Phe 
occurs also in northern Michigan. 

Phlebia centrifuga Karst. On decaying sticks, probably of spruce. 

Phlebia merismoides Fr. On coniferous wood. 

Phlebia radiata Fr. On beech log. 

Phlebia_ strigoso-zonata Schw. On wood of Prunus 
serotina. 

Hypochnus vaga Fr. On decayed wood of yellow birch. This 
seems to have a number of synonyms. It was found frequently. 
When sterile it is bounded by radiating orange-yellow strands, while 
the developing hymemium becomes a gray-drab color. It was prob- 
ably referred by Peck to Phlebia vaga. 

Grandinia crustosa Fr. On decayed wood of balsam. Spores 
oval, hyaline, 5-6 by 4-5 microns. 

Grandinia granulosa Fr. On decayed conifer log. The hyphae 
are dichotomously branched forming irregularly stellate pieces, 
when crushed under the microscope. 


POLY PORACEAE 


Boletinus cavipes. On sphagnum and other mosses, under white 
pine and balsam trees. 

Boletinus pictus Pk. In conifer woods, especially hemlock. 

Boletus chrysenteron Fr. In open poplar woods, hillsides. 

Boletus clintonianus Pk. On sphagnum and other mosses, under 
spruce and tamarack. 

Boletus elbensis Pk. On sphagnum and other mosses, under 
spruce and tamarack. Certainly a distinct species. 


Boletus rubritubifer sp. nov. 


Pileus 2-5 cm broad, fleshy, convex, obtuse, glabrous or ob- ~ 
scurely substomentose, dry, even, cinnamonrufous (Ridg.), slightly 
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variegated with yellowish. Flesh whitish tinged yellow, unchanged, 
very thick. Tubes pompeian red (Ridg.) throughout; mouths red, 
depressed around the stem, convex, 5-8 mm long, mouths sub- 
angular, 2 to a mm, dissepiments rather thick. Stem 5-6 cm long, 
I-2 cm thick above, tapering downward, dingy apricot yellow 
(Ridg.), concolor within, even, glabrous, solid. Odor and taste mild. 
Spores subfusiform — cylindrical, hyaline or faintly reddish brown 
under microscope, 9-12 by 4 w. On the ground under spruce trees, 
North Elba, September Io. 

Strongly marked by the color of the tube layer which is dark red 
throughout. | 

Boletus granulatus Fr. On moss, under spruce and pine. 

Boletus scaber Fr. The specimens are referable to var. alutaceus. 
Under balsam and spruce. 

Boletus subtomentosus Fr. On the margin of conifer woods. 

Boletus versipelles Fr. In mixed woods. 

Fomes applanatus Fr. On logs and dead trunks of deciduous 
trees. 

Fomes carneus Nees. On spruce logs. Usually thinner and more 
applanate than F. roseus. 

Fomes connatus Fr. On dead birch wood. 

Fomes fomentarius Fr. On trunks of living and dead birch trees. 

Fomes fraxinophilus Pk. On trunk of willow. This is a very 
unusual host, as this species is almost exclusively found on ash. The 
young pileus was entirely whitish over the surface and had a distinct 
fragrant odor. 

Fomes igniarius Fr. Frequent on standing beech trunks where 
the fruit bodies become very large. We also found it on a red maple. 

Fomes nigricans Fr. On trunks of white and yellow birch where 
it is not infrequent. Known from the preceding by its smoother 
pileus and different shade of color; the incrustation of the surface 
of the pileus is very thin. 

Fomes pinicola Fr. On coniferous wood. Not frequent around 
Newmans, where hemlock trees are lacking. 

Fomes roseus Fr. On decaying logs of pine and spruce. 

Fomes scutellatus Schw. On dead trunks and branches of alder. 

Polyporus adustus Fr. On dead wood of poplar and other decidu- 
ous trees. 

Polyporus betulinus Fr. On birch; found only on fallen limbs. 
Rare in this locality. 

Polyporus benzoinus Fr. On conifer logs. 
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Polyporus chioneus Fr. Common on birch logs and on fallen or 
dead limbs. P. albellus Pk. is considered the same by some 
authors. Lloyd says it is not the true P. chioneus of Fries. 

Polyporus circinatus Fr. Under spruce and balsam, on the 
ground; sometimes intergrown with Lycopodium among which it 
may be growing. The pileus is rarely 15 cm broad, more commonly 
smaller. 

Polyporus elegans Fr. On decaying logs. 

Polyporus galactinus Berk. On logs and fallen branches of spruce 
and on sticks of other wood. ‘This was at first thought to be 
P. borealis, but that species was not discovered in this locality. 

Polyporus gilvus Fr. On an alder trunk. 

Polyporus glomeratus Pk. On log of some deciduous tree. The 
greenish color when fresh is distinctive. It is at first resupinate and 
widely spread and when dry may be passed over as a young 
P. adustus; the greenish color disappears. 

Polyporus guttulatus Pk. On some conifer logs and a white pine 
stump. 

Polyporus intybaceus Fr. On stump of tamarack tree. The spores 
measure 5-6 by 2-3 microns. The specimen had only three pileoli, 
each 3-5 inches broad, on an extended, connate stipe about 5 inches 
long. According to Saccardo it is normally very much branched 
with numerous pilei. 

Polyporus nidulans Fr. On wood, probably maple. Infrequent. 

Polyporus picipes Fr. Common on decaying logs. 

Polyporus pubescens Fr. Common on birch, willow, alder ete. 

Polyporus radiatus Fr. On birch; frequent. The pore surface of 
the fresh plant is mostly smoky gray (Ridg.). Pileus sometimes 
with a golden yellow margin. P. aureonitens Pat. et Pk. is 
probably the same, as the colors vary considerably even on the same 
branch. 

Polyporus schweinitzii Fr. On white pine and spruce logs and 
stumps. Frequent. 

Polyporus spumeus Fr. On ash logs. This white species is re- 
duced to a small size when dried and then becomes dingy yellowish 
brown. 

Polyporus sulphurens Fr. On trunks and logs of deciduous trees. 

Polyporus weinmanni Fr. On decaying conifer logs. 

Polystictus hirsutus Fr. On dead wood of deciduous trees. 

Polystictus perennis Fr. In open ground or clearings. 

Polystictus velutinus Fr. On dead beech limbs. Much like 
P. pubescens, but thinner, more zonate, not so radiately 
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wrinkled or so markedly imbricate. It is sometimes subresupinate 
or reflexed. 

Polystictus versicolor Fr. On birch and wood of deciduous trees. 

Poria attenuata Pk. On poplar wood. 

Poria betulina (Murr.) This is Fomitiporella betulina 
Murr. of the N. A. F. It was probably referred by Peck to Fomes 
salicinus Fr. It is frequent on birch. It has much the appear- 
anee of P'oria inermis. 

Poria cinerea Schw. On the bark of spruce logs. 

Poria ferruginosa Fr. On fallen branches of spruce. 

Poria medulae-panis Fr. On decaying logs of birch and beech. 

Poria nitida Fr. On wood of some deciduous tree. 

Poria prunicola (Murr.). This is Fomitiporia prunicola 
Murr. of the N.A.F. It forms extensive patches on trunks and 
branches of Prunus serotina. 

Poria semitincta Pk. On conifer log. 

Poria tenuis Schw. On decayed wood. 

Poria rufa Schroet. On fallen trunks of spruce where it forms 
extensive patches. Hymenium is ochraceous—salmon color to 
mahogany-red (Ridg.), and of a sticky gelatinous nature when 
fresh; context pure white; adnate, sometimes slightly reflexed. It 
was referred here by C. G. Lloyd. 

Trametes cinnabarina Fr. On dead wood of deciduous trees. 

Trametes mollis Fr. On conifer logs. This is said to be T. cer- 
vinus Pers. It becomes smoky-cinereous in age. 

Trametes Pini Fr. On spruce logs, often forming extensive re- 
supinate-reflexed sheets. This is the form referred by Peck to 
ieabietis. 

Trametes serialis Fr. On under side of conifer logs. 

Trametes variiformis Pk. On fallen trunk of white pine. 

Daedalea confragosa Fr. On wood of deciduous trees especially 
white birch of the locality. 

Daedalea unicolor Fr. On birch etc. The surface of the fresh 
pileus is often very pale. 

Favolus europaeus Fr. Common on dead limbs and_ fallen 
branches, sticks etc. F. canadensis seems to be a synonym. 

Merulius pulverulentus Fr. On decayed wood. The reticulations 
are composed of grayish white, thick, convolute ridges. 

Merulius subaurantiacus Pk. On dead wood of the balsam fir. 

Merulius tremulosus Fr. On birch bark of dead wood. 

Lenzites betulina Fr. On decayed wood of deciduous trees. 
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Lenzites sepiaria Fr. On dead wood of conifers, often where 
charred by fire. 
Solenia anomola Fr. On dead twigs of yellow birch. 


CLAVARIACEAE 

Clavaria apiculata Fr. On decayed wood. These plants were 
calla-green (Ridg.) toward base, to pale greenish yellow at tips. 
Spores 9 by 4 microns, yellowish. 

Clavaria asperula Atk. Under spruce and birch trees, on humus. 

Clavaria canaliculata Fr. In cedar swamp, among moss and grass. 

Clavaria cinerea Fr. On humus and much decayed wood, under 
balsam and pine. The basidia are 2-spored. 

Clavaria cristata Fr. On the ground in conifer forests. Form 
minor, in sense of Patouillard, also occurs. 

Clavaria corrugata Karst. On the ground under conifers. Spores 
8-9 by 3 microns, slightly yellowish. This has the habit of C. 
muscoides, but spores are elliptical. 

Clavaria flaccida Fr. Under conifers, on the ground. 

Clavaria flava Fr. The form found, growing among conifer 
needles, may be referred to as forma carnicolor, because of its pale 
flesh color. The habit and spores are those of the species of fron- 
dose woods. 

Clavaria inequalis Fr. Under conifers. This is probably the form 
C. aurantiaca Pers. The specimens were golden yellow, some- 
times with a longitudinal furrow on the sides. 

Clavaria ligula Fr. Growing on beds of spruce needles. 

Clavaria muscoides Fr. On mosses, in spruce and balsam forests. 

Clavaria platyclada Pk. In conifer or mixed woods. This seems 
ton besa, torm of ©. tus 17 on mise ir 

Clavaria rugosa Fr. On black soil of cedar swamp. 

Clavaria stricta Fr. On logs of beech, etc. 

Typhula filicina Pk. On stipes and fronds of dead plants of 
Pteris aquilina. Spores 8-10 by 4-5 microns. Sclerotia pale 
to white, covered by epidermis of host. Stipe often brownish at 
base. This is apparently Peck’s species, although the sclerotia were 
not exposed. 

Physalacria inflata Pk. On rotten log. 


AGARICACEAE 
LEUCOSPORAE 
Amanita flavoconia Atk. Under balsam among mosses. A dis- 
tinct species and easily separated from A. frostiana Pk. by the 
pulverulent volva. The latter species was not seen at this time. 
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Amanita muscaria Fr. Stems deeply imbedded in Polytrichum 
moss, under conifers. 

Amanita tomentella Kromb. Solitary or scattered in conifer 
woods. Frequent during the month, apparently autumnal. The 
spores are spherical. 

Amanitopsis strangulata Fr. Under conifers, balsam and spruce. 
Its pileus is covered with superficial, mouse-gray scales. 

Amanitopsis vaginata Roze. On moss and bare ground, mixed 
woods. 

Lepiota acutesquamosa Fr. Under conifers. Found but once. 

Lepiota amianthina Fr. On mosses under balsam, spruce and 
pine. The colors are duller than given for the European plant, more 
like those of L. granulosa. The pileus is scarcely ever um- 
bonate and hence approaches L.adnatifolia Pk. The gills are 
narrowly adnate. 

Lepiota cinnabarina Fr. In mixed woods of birch and conifers. 

Lepiota clypeolaria Fr. Under balsam and spruce among debris 
and humus. The creamy-white variety. 

Lepiota cristata J. & S. Ina hardwood forest. 

Lepiota friesii Lasch. In mixed woods of birch, beech and spruce. 
Known by the abundantly forked gills. 

Lepiota granosa Morg. On prostrate, decaying trunks of decidu- 
ous trees. Very distinct from related species. 

Lepiota granulosa Fr. On mossy ground under conifers. 

Lepiota illinita Fr. In mixed woods of pine, spruce and birch. 

Lepiota procera Fr. Ina clearing on top of a wooded hill. 

Lepiota pulveracea Pk. Under balsam in wet swamp. A pale 
form with creamy-white pileus, adnexed gills and stem squamulose 
up to the annulus. 

Tricholoma flavescens Pk. On decayed wood, in a balsam and 
spruce swamp. 

Tricholoma fumosoluteum Pk. Among mosses under tamarack 
and balsam trees. 

Tricholoma imbricatum Fr. Under conifers. Separated from 
T.vaccinum by its solid stem. 

Tricholoma naucoria Murr. On beds of conifer needles. This 
is T. fallax Pk. Its new specific name is well chosen. 

Tricholoma personatum Fr. On the ground under leaves. Very 
infrequent. 

Tricholoma resplendens Fr. Under hardwood trees. 

Tricholoma rutilans Fr. On decaying stumps and logs. 
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Tricholoma subacutum Pk. Under conifers, frequent. Its spores 
measure 6-7 by 4 microns., somewhat smaller than those of the 
European T. virgatum. The color of the pileus is pearl-gray 
(Ridg.). It is also closely related to T. acre Pk. and T. muri- 
naceum Bull. 

Tricholoma submaculatum Pk. On mossy ground under conifers. 
The stem is subventricose, slightly rooting, usually decumbent. The 
gills stain yellow. 

Tricholoma subrufescens E. & E. Under conifers. The plants 
vary in having shorter stems. This species approaches T. inoder- 
meum fr., but the gills are close and not broad. It has the habit 
of a large Inocybe. Color of pileus and stem is clay to cinnamon- 
buff. (Ridg.). Spores small, subspheroid. 

Tricholoma transmutans Pk. Under conifers. 

Tricholoma viriditinctum Pk. Under spruce and balsam. This is’ 
the T. virescens of the North Elba Report. 

Clitocybe anisearia Pk. Among forest debris and humus. Prob- 
ably to be considered a variety of C. odora Fr. with narrow, 
crowded gills. Sometimes no green color is present. 

Chtocybe candicans fr. In balsam swamp. The satiny, shining- 
white pileus is characteristic. 

Jlitocybe clavipes Fr. In mixed woods. 

Clitocybe cyathiformis Fr. On prostrate trunks of white pine, etc. 

Clitocybe decora Fr. On decaying spruce logs, etc. 

Clitocybe diatreta Fr. On deep moss, balsam and spruce swamp. 
The narrow, crowded gills are Tileul-buff (Ridg.) in color. 

Clitocybe ditopoda Fr. In mixed woods among fallen leaves. 

Clitocybe ectypoides Pk. On decaying mossy conifer logs. 

Clitocybe gilva Fr. Under balsam trees, etc., in low ground, deep 
in the moss. This seems to be a subalpine species which I have not 
seen elsewhere. 

Clitocybe infundibuliformis Fr. In mixed woods of birch, beech, 
and spruce. 

Clitocybe laccata Fr. Common in low swampy woods, etc. 

Clitocybe media Pk. Under conifers. Variable and approaching 
C.clavipes in the shape of the stem. 

Clitocybe multiceps Pk. On the ground in mixed woods. Much 
less caespitose than usual in open grassy places. 

Clitocybe nebularis Fr. In mixed woods. 

Clitocybe piceina Pk. Under conifers and birch. A toughish 
plant with gills decurrent on the stem in raised lines. 
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Clitocybe robusta Pk. In mixed woods of birch, beech and spruce. 
The gills are vinaceous-buff (Ridg.) when fresh, becoming army- 
brown (Ridg.) after being dried. The pileus varies from the thick 
and firm condition of the type. 

Clitocybe sinoptca Fr. On charred soil in woods. 

Collybia albiflavida (Pk.). On the ground among decaying forest 
debris. The character of the stem-cortex is more like Collybia than 
Tricholoma. 

Collybia butyracea Fr. Under cedar, balsam and pine. The typi- 
cal form. 

Collybia confluens fr. Among fallen leaves. 

Collybia distorta Fr. Subcaespitose on conifer stump. The dis- 
tinguishing characters are the narrow, crowded gills which soon be- 
come rufescent-spotted, the compressed subsulcate stem and the 
chestnut-brown pileus soon fading to cinnamon. Spores 3-4 by 2 
microns. Cystidia none. 

Collybia dryophila Fr. Under white pine and spruce. A variety 
occurs with stem colored Mars-yellow (Ridg.). 

Collybia familia Pk. On mossy logs, cedar and hemlock swamps. 

Collybia maculata d. & S. Under pine and balsam. 

Collybia stridula Fr. Low ground under conifers. 

Collybia stipitaria fr. On needles of spruce. 

Collybia succosa Pk. On decaying wood. 

Collybia tuberosa Fr. On decayed debris including fungous 
remains. 

Mycena clavicularis Fr. On beds of pine needles. 

Mycena epipterygia Fr. On mossy logs. 

Mycena galericulata Fr. On decayed wood in cedar swamp. Not 
noticed elsewhere. 

Mycena haematopoda Fr. On mossy logs of cedar etc. 

Mycena immaculata Pk. On mosses and humus. 

Mycena leaiana Berk. On rotten wood. 

Mycena pelianthina Fr. In mixed woods of beech and spruce, etc. 

Mycena pura Fr. Among debris in mixed or conifer woods. 

Mycena rorida Fr. var. On and among pine and spruce needles. 
These plants depart from the species in the gills being broadly adnate 
but not decurrent and in the spore size. The spores are elliptic- 
ovate, 7-9 by 4-5 microns. According to Ricken, the size of the 
spores are 10-15 by 4—5, cylindric-lanceolate. 

Mycena rubromarginata Fr. var. Among forest debris under bal- 
sam trees. The specimens found were smaller than the typical form 
and the edge of the gills were fuscous-brown with scarcely a red 
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tinge. It differs from M. denticulata Pk. and M. pur- 
pureofusca Pk. in its large spores which measure 10-12 by 6-7 
microns. 

Mycena vitilis Fr. On moss and black soil in springy places in a 
cedar swamp. A long-stemmed elegant little species. 

Mycena vulgaris Fr. In mixed woods among fallen leaves and 
conifer needles. 

Omphalia albidula Pk. On debris, under balsam. 

Omphalia austini Pk. On stump of Arbor vitae. This is a small 
white species with viscid pileus. 

Omphalia campanella Fr. On decayed wood of conifers. 

Omphalia chrysophylla Fr. On decaying prostrate conifer trunks. 
Somewhat of the habit and colors of Clitocybe decora, but 
smaller, with more slender cartilaginous stem and spores measuring 
IO-I1 by 4—5 microns. 

Omphalia demissa Fr.— Bres. In balsam and spruce swamp. Dis- 
tinguished among the small species by the large spores, 10-12 by 6-7 
microns. The colors are paler than in the typical form, without any 
purplish tints. 

Omphalia fibula Fr. On and among mosses. 

Omphalia umbellifera Fr. On decayed wood. 

Pleurotus albolanatus (Pk.). (See Agaricaceae of Michigan.) 
On much decayed birch logs. Separable from P. porrigens by 
the spherical spores and the differentiated upper layer of the pileus. 
From Panus angustatus it is separated by the lack of cystidia. 

Pleurotus applicatus Fr. On rotten wood of conifer forests. 

Pleurotus circinatus Fr. On decayed logs in spruce woods. 

Pleurotus lignatilis Fr. On dead wood of deciduous trees. 

Pleurotus mitis Fr. On sticks and debris in woods. 

Pleurotus porrigens Fr. On decayed conifer logs and stumps 
The margin of the pileus is persistently inrolled. 

Pleurotus sapidus Fr. On dead trunks and logs. 

Pleurotus serotinus Fr. On mossy logs in mixed woods. 

Pleurotus sulfuroides Pk. On conifer logs. 

Pleurotus ulmarius Fr. On living maple trunks; associated with 
Panus strigosus B. & C. in one case. 

Hygrophorus borealis Pk. On moist ground, mixed woods. 

‘Hygrophorus capreolarius Kalehb. Under balsam and spruce in 
and among mosses in which the young plants are often completely 
sunk. On sphagnum the stems attain a length of 8-10 cm. 

Hygrophorus ceraceus Fr. On the ground under balsam. 
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Hygrophorus chlorophanus Fr. Low ground in woods. 

Hygrophorus conicus Fr. Among moss in cedar swamp. 

Hygrophorus fuscoalbus Fr. Under cedar trees. The typical 
form. 

Hygrophorus miniatus Fr. In moist places, swamps; also 
H. cantherellus Schw., which I consider only a variety. 

Hygrophorus peckii Atk. On mossy ground, under balsam and 
spruce. 

Hygrophorus pudorinus Fr. On mossy ground and among needles 
of balsam and spruce. This seems to have been referred to 
H. queletii Bres. by Peck in the North Elba Report. (See also 
Rep’t 42.) But the large size and the coloration are those of H. pu- 
dorinus. The subviscid, separable pellicle seems to belong to 
both species. Ricken says it occurs exclusively in beech forests, but 
in Michigan this same species occurs also under hemlocks. 

Hygrophorus puniceus Fr. In mixed woods of birch and spruce. 

Hygrophorus speciosus Pk. On sphagnum in cedar and tamarack 
swamp. This seems to be the American form of H. aureus 
Fr. Two color forms occurred in the same locality: the typical 
form with the orange-vermilion pileus, and a form with pileus dis- 
tinctly different in color, that is, light cadmium (Ridg.) in the young 
as well as in the old stages. The typical form had all the characters 
of the plant common in the sphagnum bogs of Michigan. 

Lactarius affinis Fr. In mixed woods of birch and spruce. 


Lactarius 
Lactarius 
Lactarius 
Lactarius 
Lactarius 
Lactarius 
Lactarius 
Lactarius 
Lactarius 
Lactarius 
Lactarius 
Lactarius 
Lactarius 
Lactarius 
Lactarius 
Lactarius 
Lactarius 


camphoratus fr. Under balsam and cedar in swamps. 
cinereus. On much decayed wood in coniferous forests. 
circellatus Fr. In mixed open woods. 

deceptivus Pk. In mixed woods. 

deliciosus Fr. Under balsam and tamarack in swamp. 
fuliginosus Fr. Under spruce. 

griseus Pk. On decayed wood among moss. 

helvus Fr. On moss, conifer swamps. 

hysginus Fr. On wet ground under conifers. 
lignyotus Fr. Under balsam and spruce. 

oculatus (Pk.) Burling. On the ground under conifers. 
pyrogalus Fr. In open woods, hillside. 

rufus Fr. Among moss under balsam. 

subdulcis Fr. In moist woods and swamps. 

theiogalus Fr. Under balsam and spruce. 

torminosus Fr. Under conifers. 


trivialis Fr. Under balsam, birch etc. 
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Lactarius turpis fr. In low ground under conifers. Common; 
gregarious or subcespitose. This is L. sordidus Pk., but 
seems too close to the European plant. 

Lactarius uvidus Fr. In low swampy ground under cedar and 
balsam. 

Russula adusta Fr. Under spruce and pine. A single specimen. 

Russula delica Fr. In sandy soil, under conifers. 

Russula emetica fr. Among needles of balsam and spruce in 
swamps. A form with gills more crowded than is usual in the Michi- 
gan plants. 

Russula fallax Cke. In wet swamps of cedar etc. on sphagnum. 

Russula flava Romell. In conifer woods. 

Russula foetens Fr. On the ground in woods. 

Russula fragilis Fr. In swamps of conifer trees. 

Russula paludosa Britz. Low ground under conifers. One of 
the largest Russulae, the stem sometimes attaining a length of 20 
cm. It is frequent in similar habitats in Sweden, where Lindblad 
named it R. elatior. 

Russula purpurina Q. & S. In cedar swamps. 

Russula turci Bres. Under balsam trees. The gills are bright 
ochraceous-yellowish at maturity. The pileus is smoky-brownish 
with violaceous, greenish or purplish tints with a blackish disk. 
Taste is mild. 

Russula xerampelina Fr. In conifer woods. 

Cantherellus cibarius Fr. Under conifers. 

Cantherellus mfundibuliformis Fr. Among moss in tamarack 
and spruce swamp. 

Cantherellus umbonatus Fr. On deep sphagnum and other 
mosses. 

Marasmius androsaceus Fr. On fallen balsam needles, twigs etc. 
Marasmius capillaris Morg. On fallen beech leaves. 

Marasmius cohaerens Fr. On rotten wood in mixed forests. 
Marasmius oreades Fr. Roadsides and pastures. 

Marasmius prasiosmus Fr. On beds of spruce and balsam. 
Marasmius rotula Fr. On dead wood, roots and stumps. 
Marasmius siccus Schw. On the ground among fallen leaves in 
mixed woods of beech, birch and spruce. 

Lentinus lepideus Fr. On decaying wood of conifers. 

Panus stipticus vr. On dead branches of alder etc. 

Panus strigosus B. & C. On living maple trunks, in one case in 
company with Pleurotus ulmarius, both growing from the 
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same wound about 8 feet from the ground. Some refer it to P. 
igevis B. & C. i 

Panus rudis Fr. On stumps of deciduous trees, usually reported 
HeLentinus lecontei. 


RHODOSPORAE 


Pluteus admirabilis Pk. On mossy logs in woods. 

Pluteus cervinus Fr. On stumps of birch etc. 

Pluteus granularis Pk. On logs in conifer woods. 

Pluteus longistriatus Pk. On decayed log. 

Entoloma griseum Pk. Among moss under balsam trees. 

Entoloma cyaneum Pk. In mixed woods of pine, spruce and 
birch. The vinaceous color of the typical plant was almost entirely 
lacking, but the other characters were normal. 

Entoloma rhodopolium Fr. In open woods of spruce, hillsides. 

Entoloma salmoneum Pk. On moss and ground in conifer woods. 

Entoloma sericatum Britz. In mixed woods. This species has 
the habit and size of E. rhodopolium, but differs in possessing 
a distinct farinaceous odor and in the narrow gills. The gills are 
never cinereous. (See Agaricaceae of Michigan.) 

Ientoloma strictius Pk. In swamps, often about base of stumps. 

Clitopilus albogriseus Pk. In mixed woods. . 

Clitopilus woodianus Pk. In a cedar and birch swamp. 

Leptonia asprella Fr. In moist places, cedar and birch swamp. 

Leptonia formosa Fr. Under pine in mosses. 

Lepionia grisea Pk. In moist places, cedar swamp. 

Leptonia lampropoda Fr. On mosses under balsam and spruce. 

Nolanea conica Pk. Among mosses in conifer swamps. 

Nolanea fuscogrisellus Pk. On mosses under conifers. 

Nolanea mammosa Fr. In cedar swamp. 

Eccilia mordax Atk. In frondose woods. 

Clandopus nidulans Fr. On decayed wood, in birch, beech and 
spruce forest. 


OCHROSPORAE 


Paxillus involutus Fr. In conifer woods. 

Paxillus rhodoxanthus Schw. On the ground in open conifer 
hillsides. 

Pholiota adiposa Fr. On living beech trunk. 

Pholiota aggericola Pk. Among debris on the ground in mixed 
woods. This was formerly called P. indecens and P. ag- 
gérata. Pk. 
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Pholiota caperata Fr. Under balsam and spruce. 

Pholiota confragosa Fr. On decayed logs. 

Phohiota limonella Pk. On and around the base of yellow birch 
trunks. 

Pholiota marginata Fr. On rotten wood. 

Pholiota spectabilis Fr. On trunk of living yellow birch tree. 

Pholiota squarrosoides Pk. On trunk of living maple tree. 

Pholiota lutea Pk. On decaying beech log. Caespitose. It differs 
from P. spectabilis in its darker mature gills which are chest- 
nut-bay color (Ridg.). The stems become fuscous-ferruginous and 
are clavate at base. Gills narrow. Flesh etc. yellow. The pileus 
and stem are not squamose nor distinctly viscid and in this respect 
differ from P. aurivella Fr. and P. limonella PkKj whee 
are also said to grow on beech. Spores 7-8 by 5—5™% micr. 

Hebeloma firmum Fr. Under spruce. Spores 10-12 by 5-6 
micr. 

Hebeloma longicaudum Fr. On sphagnum, under balsam and 
spruce. 

Inocybe calamistrata Fr. In deep moss under balsam trees. 

Inocybe cookei Bres. Under balsam trees etc. 

Inocybe excoriata Pk. In mixed woods. 

Inocybe geophylla Fr. In cedar swamps etc. on moss. 

Inocybe infelix Pk. In open places, roadsides ete. 

Inocybe nodulospora Pk. Under spruce and balsam trees. 

Spores 7-11 by 6-7 micr. and therefore smaller than those of 
I. lanuginosa (Fr.) Bres. which are said to measure 11-15 by 
8-9 micr. 

Inocybe subochracea Burt. In moist places in woods. 

Inocybe umboninota Pk. In woods. 

Inocybe violacea Fr. On the ground under conifer trees. Al- 
ways distinct and constant. 

Flammula alnicola Fr. On decayed wood, in swamps. 

Flammula mixta Fr. Among mosses on the ground, under 
conifers. Known by its large spores, measuring 10-13 by 6-7 micr. 

Flammula sapinea Fr. On decayed spruce logs. 

Flammula spumosa Fr. On sticks etc. in swamps. 

Naucoria semiorbicularis Fr. Roadsides and fields. 

‘Naucoria temulenta Fr. On black soil in conifer swamps. 

Galera hypnorum Fr. On mosses. 

Galera sphagnorum Fr. On sphagnum. 

Crepidotus versutus Fr. On decayed wood. 

Cortinarius alboviolaceus Fr. Among debris of forests, under 
conifers and birch. 
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Cortinarius alutaceofulvus Britz. On wet, mossy ground in mixed 
woods. This is a segregate of C. bivelus Fr. from which it 
differs by its spheroid spores which measure 6—6% by 5—6 microns. 

Cortinarius anomalus Fr. On the ground in hemlock woods. 

Cortinarius annulatus Pk. In mixed woods of spruce and birch. 

Cortinarius armeniacus Fr. Among moss under spruce etc. 

Cortinarius armillatus Fr. In hemlock and beech woods. 

Cortinarius catskillensis Pk. Under hemlock and beech. 


Cortinarius chrysolitus sp. nov. 


Pileus 1.5—4 cm broad, convex then plane, light brownish olive to 
buffy citrine (Ridg.), unicolorous, densely innately fibrillose-hairy, 
even, opaque, margin at first incurved then decurved. Flesh con- 
color, thin on margin. Gills at first chrysolite green (Ridg.), then 
yellowish cinnamon, adnate, emarginate, rather broad, close, thickish, 
entire on edge. Stem 7—10 cm long, 3—5 mm thick, slender, equal, 
stuffed then hollow, brownish olive, concolor within, fibrillose, 
mycelioid at base and attached to sphagnum. Cortina olivaceous. 
Spores oval-elliptical, 8-9 by 5-6 microns; roughish. Odor slight, 
not of radish. Taste mild. 

On deep sphagnum in swamp of balsam trees. The species be- 
longs to the subgenus Dermocybe. It is related to C. rapha- 
noides Fr. but differs in habitat, more slender habit, and lacks 
the odor and taste of that species. The colors become rather darker 
as the plant loses moisture. 

Cortinarius cinnamomeus Fr. In swamps of cedar, balsam etc. 
on mosses. A number of its varieties also occurred. 

Cortinarius claricolor Fr. Among fallen needles of spruce and 
pine. The color of the pileus is raw-sienna to orange-buff (Ridg.). 
The stem is while silky-fibrillose at first but not at all ringed as in 
emt raidgimp hans. Fr 

Cortinarius cylindripes Kauff. In balsam swamp. 

Cortinarius deceptivus Kauff. Among debris in conifer woods. 
The violet to lavender color of the young plant is much deeper than 
in C. anomalus and fades rapidly. 

Cortinarius decipiens Fr. Among mosses and sphagnum in bal- 
sam and tamarack swamp. A slender plant whose pileus possesses 
a prominent blackish umbo. The gills soon become Mars-yellow 
(Ridg.). A variety minor occurs. 

Cortinarius erugatus Fr. Under conifers. 
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Cortinarius erythrinus Fr. Under balsam trees on bare soil. 
Smaller than C. decipiens, with violaceous hues at the apex 
of the slender stem. 

Cortinarius evernius Fr. In tamarack and spruce swamp. The 
stems are often deeply embedded in mosses and may become 15-20 
cm long; when fresh they are colored a brilliant lavender-violet, 
especially toward the base. 

Cortinarius flexipes Fr. minor. In mosses under spruce trees. 
One of the prettiest. The pileus is densely covered by grayish 
white, subagglutinate, fibrillose scales up to the acute umbo. 

Cortinarius glabellus Kauff. On the ground in mixed woods. 

Cortinarius glandicolor Fr. On the ground in conifer forests 
after heavy rains. The dark colors of all parts are striking. Easily 
confused with the stouter forms of C. uraceus Fr. It becomes 
blackish in age or when dried. 

Cortinarius gracilis Pk. In sphagnum and other mosses under 
balsam, tamarack and spruce trees. Much larger than the type. 
The strict, subcylindrical stems are much elongated, 8-15 cm long. 
Spores 10-11 by 5-6 microns. 

Cortinarius hemitrichus Fr. Attached to mosses and much de- 
cayed wood. 

Cortinarius herpeticus Fr. Mossy ground, cedar and balsam 
swamp. 

Cortinarius iliopodius Fr. On sphagnum in a swamp of tamarack 
and spruce. In habit like C. decipiens, that is, sleagee 
stemmed and with a conic--ampanulate pileus. In color it ap- 
proaches C. paleaceus Fr. Spores 10-12 by 5-6.5 mnerons- 

Cortinarius iodes B. & C. Among mosses under balsam trees. 

Cortinarius juberinus Fr. A variety with the apex of the stem 
violaceous. On deep moss and sphagnum. Spores 7-8 by 5.5-7 
microns. 

Cortinarius lutescens Pk. On low, moist ground, conifer woods. 
The olive color is more prominent than in the type. 

Cortinarius lilacinus Pk. On mosses under balsam. 

Cortinarius mucifluus Fr. In wet places near swamps. Usually 
referred to C. collinitus Fr. which is a very different plant 
approaching C. cylindripes Kauff. 

Cortinarius malicorius Fr. Or moss in spruce swamps. Habit 
of C. semisanguineus, bui with dark green flesh. 

Cortinarius paleaceus Fr. In mossy woods. 
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Cortinarius persicelis Fr. On the ground in a cedar swamp. 
The slender stem is persistently dark grayish lavender. (Ridg.) 
Spores g-10 by 5-5.5 microns. 

Cortinarius pholideus Fr. On decayed wood and debris in birch 
and spruce woods. 

Cortinarius plumiger Fr. In mixed woods, on the ground. A 
very distinct species. The pileus is 5-12 cm broad, clothed with a 
dense tomentose-fibrillose covering. The stem, when fresh, is gray- 
ish blue-violet (Ridg.) within and without, but this color fades so 
quickly that it is usually absent. The stem is stout and very fibril- 
lose, sometimes annulate. 

Cortinarius pulcher Pk. Among mosses, tamarack swamp. 

Cortinarius redactus Britz. On mosses in conifer swamp. 

Cortinarius rigida Fr. Among mosses under spruce and pine. 

Cortinarius sanguineus Fr. Deep in sphagnum, where the stems 
are often much elongated. 

Cortinarius semisanguineus Fr. In swamps, on mosses. 

Cortinarius subflexipes Pk. Under conifers, wet places. One of 
the smallest species. 

Cortinarius sphoerosporus Pk. On mossy ground under conifers. 

Cortinarius subpurpurascens Fr. Under conifers or bare ground. 

Cortinarius triumphans Fr. Near the top of a hillside covered 
with birch and balsam. Probably not before noticed in this country. 
Its characters are those of the plants I found in Sweden. 

Cortinarius uraceus Fr. On the ground under balsam and spruce. 
The plants are blackish after they are dried. 

Cortinarius vibratilis Fr. On the ground in mixed woods. C. 
amarus Pk. is identical. 

Cortinarius violaceus Fr. On mossy ground, often deeply em- 
bedded by the large bulbous stems in thick mosses. Frequent and 
copious. 


MELANOSPORAE 
Psalliota abruptibulbus Pk. In mixed woods. 
Stropharia depilata Fr. In mixed woods of birch, beech and 
spruce. 
Stropharia stercoria Fr. On dung hills in fields. 
Stropharia umbonatescens Pk. On dung hills in woods. 
Hypholoma sublateritium Fr. Around stumps in woods. 
Coprinus tomentosus Fr. Among debris in woods. 
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GASTEROMYCETES 


Geaster saccatus Fr. In mixed woods of birch, beech, spruce 
etc. On the ground among debris. 
Bovista plumbea Pers. On the ground in pastures. 
Bovista pila B. & C. In fields. 
Bovistella pedicellata (Pk.) Lloyd. On the ground under balsam. 
Lycoperdon atropurpureum Viti. Under spruce. 
Lycoperdon glabellum Pk. On the ground in spruce and balsam 
woods. 
Lycoperdon pyriforme Scheff. On wood, logs, stumps ete. 
Lycoperdon gemmatum Batsch. On the ground and humus, in 
balsam forests. 
Scleroderma vulgare Fr. In open conifer woods, on the ground. 
Sphaerobolus carpobolus L. On much decayed wood and debris. 
Crucibulum vulgare Tul. On rotting paper, roadside. 
Cyathus stercoreus (Schr.) De Tom. On old dung hills in 
fields. 
June ro15 
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Since 1898 these reports have been issued as bulletins. Reports 3-4, 17 are out of print, 
other reports with prices are: 


Report Price Report Price Report Price 
1 $.50 II $.25 21 (Bul. 104) $.25 

2 30 I2 -25 22'((* TIO) 2'5 

5 .25 13 Out of print 230(e- a Ta oie 

6 11s 14 (Bul. 23) .20 DAG Isa)! 2 sis 

7 -20 I Ope 37) tars Bo (een ebAT). 2315 

8 .25 TGiG@s sZ0)) 225 2601S) SrAy) 23'5 

9 25 TSC => 64) 20 Bia Gre aL 5 5) AO 
10 35 TORE“ 76) .I5 BG a) eLO5)) «40 
ZO (as Of) 240 201 Gemment 7/5) naz 
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Reports 2, 8-12 may also be obtained bound in cloth at 25c each in addition to the price 
given above. 


Botanist’s annual reports 1867-date. 
Bound also with museum reports 21-date of which they form a part; the first Botanist’s 
report appeared in the 21st museum report and is numbered 21. Reports 21-24, 29, 31-41 
were not published separately. 

Separate reports for 1871-74, 1876, 1888-98 are out of print. Report for 1899 may be had 
for 20c; 1900 for soc. Since ryor these reports have been issued as bulletins. 

Descriptions and illustrations of edible, poisonous and unwholesome fungi of New York 
have also been published in volumes r and 3 of the 48th (1894) museum report and in volume 
1 of the 49th (1895), srst (1897), 52d (1898), 54th (1900), 55th (1901), in volume 4 of the 
56th (1902), in volume 2 of the 57th (1903), in volume 4 of the 58th (1904), in volume 2 
of the s9th (1905), in volume 1 of the 60th (1906), in volume 2 of the 61st (1907), 62d 
(1908), 63d (1909), 64th (1910), 65th (1911) reports. The descriptions and illustrations of 
edible and unwholesome species contained in the 49th, 51st and 52d reports have been re- 
waeed and rearranged, and, combined with others more recently prepared, constitute Museum 

emoir 4. . 


Museum bulletins 1887—date. 8vo. To advance subscribers, $2 a year, or $1 
a year jor division (1) geology, economic geology, paleontology, mineralogy; 
50¢ each for division (2) general zoology, archeology, miscellaneous, (3) botany, 
(4) entomology. 


Bulletins are grouped in the list on the following pages according to divisions. 
The divisions to which bulletins belong are as follows: 


1 Zoology 61 Economic Geology t21 Director’s report for 1907 
2 Botany 62 Miscellaneous 122 Botany 

3 Economic Geology 63 Gaclory 123 Economic Geology 

4 Mineralogy 64 Entomology 124 Entomology 

5 Entomology 65 Paleontology 125 Archeology 

6 : 66 Miscellaneous 126 Geology 

7 Economic Geology 67 Botany 127 s 

8 Botany 68 Entomology 128 - 

9 Zoology. 69 Paleontology 129 Entomology 

Io Economic Geology 70 Mineralogy 130 Zoology 

Il :* 71 Zoology 131 Botany 

I2 BY 72 Entomology 132 Economic Geology 

13 Entomology 73 Archeology 133 Director's report for 1908 
14 Geology 74 Entomology 134 Entomology 

15 Economic Geology 75 Botany 135 Geology 

16 Archeology 76 Entomology 136 Entomology 

17 Economic Geology 77 Geology 137 Geology 

18 Archeology 78 Archeology 138 bg 

19 Geology 79 Entomology 139 Botany 

20 Entomology 80 Paleontology 140 Director’s report for raoy 
21 Geology 81 Geology 141 Entomology 

22 Archeology 82 = 142 Economic Geology 

23 Entomology 83 = 143 yo 

24 S 84 144 Archeology 

25 Botany 85 Economic Geology 145 Geology 

26 Entomology 86 Entomology 146 s 

27 y 87 Archeology 147 Entomology 

28 Botany 88 Zoology 148 Geology 

29 Zoology 89 Archeology 149 Director’s report for 1910 
30 Economic Geouogy 90 Paleontology 150 Botany 

31 Entomology 91 Zoology 151 Economic Geology 

32 Archeology 92 Paleontology 152 Geology 

33 Zoology 93 Economic Geology 153 NS 

34 Geology 94 Botany 154 

35 Economic Geology 95 Geology 155 Entomology 

36 Entomology % 96 & 156 s 

37 " 97 Entomology 157 Botanv 

38 Zoology 98 Mineralogy 158 Director’s report for I9Irr 
39 Paleontology 99 Paleontology 159 Geology 

40 Zoology too Economic Geology 160 oF 

41 Archeology ror Paleontology 161 Economic Geology 

42 Geology 102 Economic Geology 162 G oozy 

43 Zoology 103 Entomology 163 Archeo'ozy 

44 Economic Geolozy 104 we 164 Director's report for 1912 
45 Paleontology; 1o5 Botany 165 Entomology 

46 Entomology 106 Geology 166 Economic Geology 

47 ‘ to7 Geology and Paleontslogy 167 Botany 

48 Geology 108 Arc'ieology 168 Geology 

49 Paleoatology 1o9 Entomology 169 % 

50 Archeology} IIO as 170 oe 

51 Zoology tr11 Geology 171 oe 

52 Paleontology 112 Econoric Geology 172 BS 

53 Entomology 113 Archeology 173 Director's report for 1913 
54 Botany 114 Geology 174 Economic Geolcgy 

55 Archeology trs Geology 175 Entomology 

56 Geology 116 Botany 176 Rotany 

57 Entomology 117 Archeology 177 Director's report for 1914 
58 Mineralogy 118 Geology 178 Economic Geology 

59 Entomology 119 Economic Geology 179 Botany 

60 Zoology 120 
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Bulletins are aiso founi with the annual reports of the museum as follows. 


Bulletin Report Bulletin Report Bulletin Report Bulletin Report 
12-15 48,Vv.1 79 S71Ve te Pt. 2) TL9—27* OT, ve 154 64, V. 2 
LO 07 50, V. 1 80 Sy Meaty Dik in22 61, V. 2 I55 65, v. 2 
18,19 Bile Ve x 81,82 Boy ves 123 65) Vs = 156 65, v. 2 
20-25 Sea. AT 83,84 58, v.1 124 61, Vv. 2 157 65, Vv. 2 
26-31 eae 85 58, v. 2 125 G2.5Ve03 158 65, Vv. I 
32-34 Se eee &o 58, Vv. 5 126-28 62,V.1 I59 O55 vir 
35,36 54, Vv. 2 87-89 58,v.4 129 62, Vv. 2 160 G5. ye = 
37-44 B48 Ve3 90 58, v. 3 130 @2sivers 161 65, Vv. 2 
45-48 BAG Va 91 58,Vv.4 T30iqUS 2102. Vere 162 65, v. I 
49-54 iy NAM 92 58, v. 3 133 O25 vez 163 66, v. 2 
55 56,V.4 93 58, v. 2 134 62, Vv. 2 164 66, v. I 
56 56, V. 1 04 58,v.4 135 63,V.1 165-67 66, v. 2 
57 56, v. 3 95,96 58,v. 1 136 63; ¥.2 168-70 66, v. I 
58 565 Vv. 1 97 BS Ves 137 633 v1 . 
59,60 56,Vv.3 98,99 59, V. 2 13 63, ve x Memoir 

I BOS Vaz Ico HO eZ 139 63, V. 2 2 49, V.3 
62 56,Vv.4 IOI 59, Vv. 2 140 (Ava ae 3,4 53, V. 2 
63 56, v. 2 102 59, Vv. 1 141 G3 5iV0 2 5,6 , Hig Mos 
64 56, Vv. 3 103-5 59, V. 2 142 62) va/2 7 Fy a cow | 
65 56, Vv. 2 106 BOmvead 143 63,V. 2 8, pt 1 5O,Vi3 
66,67 56, Vv.4 107 60, Vv. 2 144 64, V. 2 8, pt 2 59) Va 4 
68 56; V3 1c8 60, V. 3 145 GAD er 9, ptr 60, Vv. 4 
69 56, Vv. 2 109,110 60, Vv. I 146 64, V. I 9) Dt 2 62,V. 4 
70,71 71 a es Ls tna a Gt 60, v. 2 147 64, V. 2 Io 60, Vv. 5 
72 Ravers Dt 112 60,‘V. 1 148 64, Vv. 2 It 61, Vv. 3 
73 Oy eee ras 60, Vv. 3 149 GA. Vv. T 12, pt I Gates 
74 Sia vod Die. a4 60, Vv. I 150 64, V. 2 eet 2 66, v. 3 
75 Sins Ma 2 115 60, V. 2 ISI 64, Vv. 2 73 63. V.4 
76 EReEvea pi 2 nO 60, Vv. 1 152 64, Vv. 2 14,v.1 ‘Sing Ae 
tag Reap ie OX eg Paine 0 fej 60. Vv. 3 153 64, V. 2 I4, Vv. 2 655, V4 
78 Se. Vv. 2 118 60, V. I 
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The figures at the beginning c! 
museum bulletin. 


Geology and Paleontology. 14 Kemp, J. F. Geology of Moriah and West- 
port Townships, Essex Co., N. Y., with notes on the iron mines. 38p. 
J PilEteinapS Sept coos... lree: 

1g Merrill, F. J. H. Guide to the Study of the Geological Collections of 
the New York State Museum. 164p.119pl. map. Nov. 1898. Out of print. 

21 Kemp, J. F. Geology of the Lake Placid Region. 24p. 1p!. map. Sept. 
1898. Free. 

34 Cumings, E. R. Lower Silurian System of Eastern Montgomery County; 
Prosser, C. S. Notes on the Stratigraphy of Mohawk Valley and Sara- 
toga County, N. Y. 74p. 14pl. map. May 1gco. 1I65c. 

39 Clarke, J. M.; Simpson, G. B. & Loomis, F. RB. Paleontologic Papers r. 
q2p. il. r6pl. Oct. LQOO | D5C- 

Contents: Clarke, J. M. A Remarkable Occurrence of Orthoceras in the Oneonta Beds of 
the Chenango Valley, N. Y. 

—— Paropsonema cryptophya; a Peculiar Echinoderm from the Intumescens-zone 
(Portage Beds) of Western New York. 

—— Dictyonine Hexactinellid Sponges from the Upper Devonic of New York. 

—— The Water Biscuit of Squaw Island, Canandaigua Lake, N. 

Simpson, G. B. Preliminary Descriptions of New Genera of Paleozoic Rugose Corals. 

Loomis, F. B. Siluric Fungi from Western New York. 

42 Ruedemann, Rudolf. Hudson River Beds near Albany and their Taxo- 
nomic Equiv alents. ri6p: 2plimap:. “Apr. w9ot., 25¢: 

45 Grabau, A. W. Geology and Paleontology of Niagara Falls and Vicinity. 
286p. il. r8pl. map. Apr. 1901. 65c; cloth, goc. 

48 Woodworth, J. B. Pleistocene Geology of Nassau County and Borough 
of Queens. 58p. il. 8pl. map. Dec. 1901. 25c. 

49 Ruedemann, Rudolf; Clarke, J. M. & Wood, Elvira. Paleontologic 
Papers 2. 240p. 13pl. Dec. 1901. Out of print. 

Contents: Ruedemann, Rudolf. Trenton Conglomerate of Rysedorph Hill. 

Clarke, J. M. Limestones of Central and Western New York Interbedded with Bitumi- 
nous Shales of the Marcellus Stage. 

Wood, Elvira. Marcellus Limestones of Lancaster, Erie Co., N. Y. 

Llarke, J. M. New Agelacrinites. 


—— Value of Amnigenia as an Indicator of Fresh-water Deposits during the Devonic of 
New York, Ireland and the Rhineland. 


2ach Jentry jin the following list indicate its number as a 


52 Clarke, J. M. Report of the State Paleontclogist rgo01. 28o0p. il. ropl. 
map,1 tab. July 1902. 4oc. : 
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56 Merrill, F. J. H. Description of the State Geologic Map of Igo1. 42p. 
2 maps, tab. Nov. 1902. Free. 

63 Clarke, J. M. & Luther, D. D. Stratigraphy of Cananadigua and Naples 
Quadrangles. 78p. map. June 1904. 25c. 

65 Clarke J. M. Catalogue of Type Svecimens of Paleozoic Fossils in the 
New York State Museum. 848p. May 1903. $1.20 cloth. 

69 Report of the State Paleontologist 1902. 464p. 52pl. 7 maps. Nov. 
1903. $1, cloth. 

77 Cushing, H. P. Geology of the Vicinity of Little Falls, Herkimer Co. 
g8p. il. 1spl. 2 maps. Jan. 1905. 3oc. 

80 Clarke, J. M. Report of the Sate Paleontologist 1903. 396p. 2opl. 
2 maps. Feb. 1005. ‘85c, cloth. 

81 Clarke, J. M. & Luther, D. D. Watkins and Elmira Quadrangles. 32p. 
map. Mar. 1905. 25c. 

82 Geologic Map cE the Tully Quadrangle. 4op.map. Apr.1905. 2o0¢. 

83 Woodworth, J. B. Pleistocene Geology of the Mooers Quadrangle. 6z2p. 
25pl. map. June 1905. 25c 

84 Ancient Water Levels of the Champlain and Hudson Valleys. 206p. 
il. rrpl. 18 maps. July 1905. 45c. 

90 Ruedemann, Rudolf. Cephalopoda of Beekmantown and Chazy For- 
mations of Champlain Basin. 224p. il. 38pl. May 1906. 75¢, cloth. 

92 Grabau, A. W. Guide to the Geology and Paleontology of the Schoharie 
Region. 314p. il. 26pl. map. Apr. 1906. 75¢, cloth. 

95 Cushing, H. P. Geology 2 Bes Northern Adirondack Region. 188p. 
15pl. 3 maps. Sept. 1905. 

96 Ogilvie. I. H. Geology of the Eades Lake Quadrangle. 54p. il. r7pl. 
map. Dec. 1905. 30c. 

99 Luther, D. D. Geology of the Buffalo Quadrangle. 32p. map. May 
1906. 20C. 

IOI Geology of the Penn Yan-Hammondsport Quadrangles. 28p. 
map. July 1906. Out of print. 

106 Fairchild, H. L. Glacial Waters in the Erie Basin. 88p. 14pl 9 maps. 
Feb. 1907. Out of print. 

107 Woodworth, J B.; Hartnagel, C. A.; Whitlock, H. P.; Hudson, G. H.; 
Clarke, J. M.: White, David & Berkey. C. P. Geological Papers. 388p. 
54pl. map. May 1907. go¢, cloth. 

Contents: Woodworth, J. B. Postglacial Faults of Eastern New York. ; 
Hartnagel, C. A. Stratigraphic Relations of the Oneida Cong!omerate. 

—— Upper Siluric and Lower Devonic Formations of the Skunnemunk Mountain Region. 
Whitlock, H. P. Minerals from Lyon Mountain, Clinton Co. 

Hudson, G. H. On Some Pelmatozoa from the Chazy Limestone of New York. 

Clarke, J. M. Some New Devonic Fossils. 

An Interesting Style of Sand-filled Vein. 

—— Eurypterus Shales of the Shawangunk Mountains in Eastern New York. 

White, David. A Remarkable Fossil Tree Trunk from the Middle Devonic of New York. 


Bee C. P. Str tural and Stratigraphic Features of the Basal Gneisses of the High- 
ands. 


111 Fairchild, H. L. Drumlins of New York. 6op. 28pl. 19 maps. July 
1907. Out of print. 

114 Hartnagel, C. A. Geologic Map of the Rochester and Ontario Beach 
Quadrangles. 36p. map. Aug. 1907. Not available. 

115 Cushing, H. P. Geology of the Long Lake Quadrangle. 8S8p. 2opl. 

map. Sept. 1907. Sc: 

118 Clarke, J. M. & eee D. D. Geologic Maps and Descriptions of the 
Portage and Nunda Quadrangles including a map of Letchworth Park. 
50D. r6pl. 4 maps. Jan. 1908. BGC. 

126 Miller, W. J. Geology of the Remsen Quadrangle. 54p. il. rrpl. map. 
Jan. 1909. 25¢ 

127 Fairchild, H. L. Glacial Waters in Central New York. 64p. 27pl. 15 
maps. Mar. 1909. Out of print. 

128 Luther, D. D. Geology of the Geneva-Ovid Quadrangles. 44p. map. 
Apr. 1909. ZOc. 

135 Miller, W. J. Geology of the Port Leyden Ouadeaacin Lewis County, 
N.Y. 62p. il axrpl.ianap: (Jan: roxros) sc: 
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137 Luther, LD) D. Geology of the Auburn-Genoa Quadrangles. 36p. map. 
Mar. 1910. 20¢. 

138 Kemp, J. I’. & Ruedemann, Rudolf. Geology of the Elizabethtown 
and Port Henry Quadrangles. 176p. il. 2opl. 3 maps. Apr. 1910. Not 
available. 

145 Cushing. H. P.; Fairchild, H. L.; Ruedemann, Rudolf & Smyth, C. H. 
Geology of the Thousand Islands Region. 1g4p. il. 62pl.6 maps. Dec. 
1910. $1.00 cloth. 

146 Berkev, C. P. Geologic Features and Problems of the New York City 
(Catskill) Aqueduct. 286p. il. 38pl. maps. Feb. 1911. 75¢; cloth, $1. 

148 Gordon, C. E. Geology of the Poughkeepsie Quadrangle. 122p. il. 
26pl. map. Apr. 1911. 3o0c. 

152 Luther, D. D. Geology of the Honeoye-Wayland Quadrangles. 3op. 
map. Oct. 19II. 20¢. 

153 Miller, William J. Geology of the Broadalbin Quadrangle, Fulton- 
Saratoga Counties, New York. 66p. il. 8pl. map. Dec. r9rr. 25c. 

154 Stoller, James H. Glacial Geology of the Schenectady Quadrangle. 44p. 
Sipe anap. Dec. ror. | 20c: 

159 Kemp, James F. The Mineral Springs of Saratoga. 8op. il. gpl. Apr. 
EOL2- 15c. 

160 Fairchild, H. L. Glacial Waters in the Black and Mohawk Valleys. 48p. 
il. 8pl. 14 maps. May 1912. 50c. 

162 Ruedemann, Rudolf. The Lower Siluric Shales of the Mohawk Valley. 
152p. il. r5pl. Aug. 1912. 35¢c. 

168 Miller, William J. Geological History of New York State. 130p. 43pl. 
10 maps. Dec. 1913. 40c. 

169 Cushing, H. P. & Ruedemann, Rudolf. Geology of Saratoga Springs and 
Vicinity. 178p.il.20 pl. map. Feb. 1914. 40c. 

170 Miller, William J. Geology of the North Creek Quadrangle. gop. il. r4pl. 
Feb. 1914. 25c. 

171 Hopkins, T.C. The Geology of the Syracuse Quadrangle. 8op. il. 2opl. 
map. July 1914. 25c. 

172 Luther, D. D. Geology of the Attica and Depew Quadrangles. 32p. map. 
August I914. I65c. 

Miller, William J. The Geology of the Lake Pleasant Quadrangle. In press. 

Stoller, James H. Glacial Geology of the Saratoga Quadrangle. In press. 

Miller, William J. Geology of the Blue Mountain.Quadrangle. Prepared. 

Martin, James C. & Chadwick, George H. Geology of the Canton Quad- 
rangle. Prepared. 

Luther, D.D. Geology of the Phelps Quadrangle. In preparation. 

Whitnall, H. O. Geology of the Morrisville Quadrangle. Prepared. 

Hudson, G. H. Geology of Valcour Island. Jn preparation. 

Economic Geology. 3 Smock, J. C. Building Stone in the State of New 
York. 1354p. Mar. 1888. Out of print. 


7 —— First Report on the Iron Mines and Iron Ore Districts in the State 
.of New York. 78p. map. June 1889. Out of print. 

10 —— Building Stone in New York. 210p. map, tab. Sept. 1890. Not 
available 


1r Merrill, F. J. H. Salt and Gypsum Industries of New York. gp. rapl. 
2 maps, 11 tab. Apr. 1893. Not available. 

12 Ries, Heinrich. Clay Industriesof New York. 174p.il. 1pl.map. Mar. 
TSO 5 3OC: 

15 Merrill, F. J. H. Mineral Resources of New York. 240p. 2 maps. 
Sept. 1895. [soc] 

Road Materials and Road Building in New York. s2p. rapl. 
2maps. Oct. 1897. 5c. 

30 Orton, Edward. Petroleum and Natural Gas in New York. 136p. il. 
3 maps. Noy. 1899. _ 15¢c. 

35 Ries, Heinrich. Clays of New York; their Properties and Uses. 456p. 
t4opl. map. June 1900. Out of print. 

Lime and Cement Industries of New York; Eckel, E. C. Chapters 

on the Cement Industry. 332p. 1o1pl. 2 maps. Dee. rgo1. 852, cioth. 
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61 Dickinson, H. T. Quarries of Bluestone and Other Sandstones in New 
York. 1314p. 18pl. 2 maps. Mar. 1903. 35¢. 

85 Rafter, G. W. Hydrology of New York State. gozp. il. 44pl. 5 maps. 
May 1905. $1.50, cloth. 

93 Newland, D. H. Mining and Quarry Industry of New York. 78p. 
July 1905. Out of print. 

too McCourt, W. E. Fire Tests of Some New York Building Stones. 4op. 
26pl. Feb. 1906. 15c. 

1oz2 Newland, D. H. Mining and Quarry Industry of New York 1905. 
162p. June 1906. 25¢ 

112 —— Mining and Quarry Industry of New York 1906. 82p. July 
1907. Out of print. 

II9 & Kemp, J. F. Geology of the Adirondack Magnetic Iron Ores 
with a Report on the Mineville-Port Henry Mine Group. 184p. rq4pl. 
8 maps. Apr. 1908. 35¢. 

120 Newland, D. H. Mining and Quarry Industry of New York 1907. 82ap. 
July 1908. 15¢c. 

123 & Hartnagel, C. A. Iron Ores of the Clinton Formation in New 
York State. 76p. il. r4pl. 3 maps. Nov. 1908. 25¢c. 

132 Newland, D.H. Mining and Quarry Industry of New York 1908. 98p. ; 
July 1909. 15¢. 

142 Mining and Quarry Industry of New York for1gc9. 98p. Aug. 
1910. Not available. 


143 Gypsum Deposits of New York. g4p. 2opl. 4maps. Oct. 1910 35¢e. 

151 —— Mining and Quarry Industry of New York 1910. 82p. June 1911. 15c- 

161 —— Miningand Quarry Industry of New York 1911. 114p. July 1912. 20c. 

166 Mining and Quarry Industry of New York 1912. 114p. August 1913. 
20€. 

L74 Mining and Quarry Industry of New York 1913. 111 p. Dec. 1914. 
20¢. 

178 —— Mining and Quarry Industry of New York 1914. 88p. Nov. 1915. 15¢. 


The Quarry Materials of New York. In press. 

Mineralogy. 4 Nason, F.L. Some New York Minerals and Their Localities. 
22ep. ipl. Aug. 1888. Free. 

58 Whitlock, H. P. Guide to the Mineralogic Collections of the New York 
State Museum. rsop. il. 39pl. 11 models. Sept. 1902. 4oc. 

70 —— New York Mineral Localities. rrop. Oct. 1903. 2o¢. 

98 Contributions from the Mineralogic Laboratory. 38p. 7pl. Dec. 
1905. Out of print. 

Zoology. 1 Marshall, W. B. Preliminary List of New York Unionidae. 
2op. Mar. 1892. Not available. 

9 —— Beaks of Unionidae Inhabiting the Vicinity of Albany, N. Y. 3op. 
rpl- Aug. 1892 © ree: 

29 Miller, G. S., jr. Preliminary List of New York Mammals. 124p. Oct. 
1899.  15¢. 

33 ree M.S. Check List of New York Birds. 224p. Apr. 1900. 25¢., 

38 Miller, G. S., jr. Key to the Land Mammals of Northeastern North 
America. 106. Oct. 1900. I15¢c. 

40 Simpson, G. B. Anatomy and Physiology of Polygyra albolabris and 
Limax maximus and Embryology of Limax maximus. 82p. 28pl. Oct. 
NOOO. 25 C- ; 

43 Kellogg. J. L. Clam and Scallop Industries of New York. 36p. 2pl. 
map. ~Apr. 190m. “Free. 

51 Eckel, E. C. & Paulmier, F.C. Catalogue of Reptiles and Batrachians 
of New York. 64p.il. ipl. Apr. 1902. Out of print. 


Eckel, E. C. Serpents of Northeastern United States. 
-Paulmier, F.C. Lizards, Tortoises and Batrachians of New York. 


69 Bean, T. H. Catalogue of the Fishes of New York. 784p. Feb. 1903- 
$1. cloth. 
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71 Kellogg, J. L. Feeding Habits and Growth of Venus mercenaria. 3op. 
4pl. Sept. 1903. ree: 

88 Letson, Elizabeth J. Check List of the Mollusca of New York. 116p. 
May 1905. 2oc. 

g1 Paulmier, F. C. Higher Crustacea of New York City. 78p. il. June 
#OO5- | 20C. 

130 Shufeldt, R. W. Osteology of Birds. 382p. il. 26pl. May 1909. 5o0c. 

Entomology. 5 Lintner, J. A. White Grub of the May Beetle. 34p. il. 

. Nov. 1888. Not pee 

6 Cut-worms. 38p. il. Nov. 1888. Free. 

13 San José Seale and Some Destructive Insects of New York State. 
54p. 7pl. Apr. 189 TSG: 

20 Felt, E. P. Bim Tene ‘Beetle in New York State. 46p. il. spl. June 
1898. Free. 
See 57. 


23 —— 14th Report of the State Entomologist 1898. 1sop. il. gpl. Dec. 
1898. Not available. 

Memorial of the Life and Entomologic Work of J. A. Lintner Ph.D. 

State Entomologist 1874-98; Index to Entomologist’s Reports 1-13. 316p. 

Bol Oct 1899. 35¢. 

Supplement to 14th report of the State Entomologist. 


24 


26 —— Collection, Preservation and Distribution of New York Insects. 
36p. il. Apr. 1899. Out of print. 

27, —— Shade Tree Pests in New York State. 26p. il. spl. May 1899. 
Free. 

31 15th Report of the State Entomologist 1899. 3128p. June rgoo. 
15¢. 

36 —— 16th Report of the State Entomologist 1900. 1118p. 16pl. Mar. 
IQOI. 25¢. 

37 —— Catalogue of Some of the More Important Injurious and Beneficial 


Insects of New York State. 54p. il. Sept. 1900. Not available. 

Scale Insects of Importance and a List of the Species in New York 
state... o4p. il. r5pl. June roo1. 25¢. 

47 Needham, J. G. & Betten, Cornelius. Aquatic Insects in the Adiron- 
dacks. 234p. il. 36pl. Sept. Wood. | 45e: 

53 Felt, E. P. 17th Report of the State Entomologist r901. 232p. il. 6pl. 
Aug. 1902. Out of print 

57 —— Elm Leaf Beetle in New York State. 46p. il. 8pl. Aug. . 1902. 
Out of print. 


This is a revision of Bulletin 20 containing the more essential facts observed since that 
was prepared. 
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59 Grapevine Root Worm. gop. 6pl. Dec. t902. Not available. 
See 72. 
64 18th Report of the State Entomologist 1902. triop. 6pl. May 


1903. 20¢. 

68 Needham: J. G. & others. Aquatic Insects in New York. 322p. 52pl. 
Aug. 1903. 8oc, cloth. 

72 Felt, E. P. Grapevine Root Worm. 58p. 13pl. Nov. 1903. 20c. 
This is a revision of Bulletin 59 containing the more essential facts observed since that 

was prepared. 

74 & Joutel, L. H. Monograph of the Genus Saperda. 88p. r4pl. 
June 1904. 25¢c. 

76 Felt, E. P. roth Report of the State Entomologist 1903. r1s5o0p. 4pl. 
1904. 15¢. 

z Mosquitos or Culicidae of New York. 164p. il. 57pl. tab. Oct. 


79 


1904. 40C. 

86 Nerdham, J. G. & others. May Flies and Midges of New York. 352p. 
il. 37pl. June 1905. Out of print. 

97 Felt, E. P. 20th Report of the State Entomologist 1904. 246p. il. rgpl. 
Nov. 1905, 40¢. 

103 Gipsy and Brown Tail Moths. 44p. ropl. July 1906. 15¢c. 
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104 21st Report of the State Entomologist 1905. 144p. 10pl. Aug. 
1906. 25c¢. 

109 Tussock Moth and Elm Leaf Beetle. 34p. 8pl. Mar. 1907. 20c. 

IIo 22d Report of the State Entomologist 1906. 152p. 3pl. June 
1907. -'25e: 

124 23d Report of the State Entomologist 1907. 542p. il. 44pl. Oct. 
EGO 75C: 

129 Control of Household Insects. 48p. il. May 1909. Out of print. 

134 24th Report of the State Entomologist 1908. 208p. il. r7pl. 
Sept. 1909. 35¢. 

136 Control of Flies and Other Household Insects. s56p. il. Feb. 
HOLO- eS Cs 


This is a revision of Bulletin 1t29 containing the more essential facts observed since 


that was prepared. 


141 Felt, E. P. 25th Report of the State Entomologist 1909. 178p. il. 22pl. 


July 1910. Not available. 
147 26th Report of the State Entomologist 1910. 182p.il 35pl. Mar. 
[OLIN S5C. 
155 —— 27th Report of the State Entomologist 1911. 1098p. il. 27pl. Jan. 
I9I2. 40c. 
156 Elm Leaf Beetle and White-Marked Tussock Moth. 35p. 8pl. Jan. 
LO125) 20c: 
165 28th Report of the State Entomologist 1912. 266p. 14pl. July 1913. 
Not available. 
175 29th Report of the State Entomologist 1913. 258 p. 16 pl. April 
I9I5. 45¢. 
30th Report of the State Entomologist 1914. Jn press. 
Needham, J. G. Monograph on Stone Flies. In preparation. 
Botany. 2 Peck, C. H. Contributions to the Botany of the State of New 
York. 72p. 2pl. May 1887. Out of print. ‘ 
8 Boleti of the United States. g98p. Sept. 1889. Out of print. 
25 Report of the State Botanist 1898. 76p. spl. Oct. 1899. Out of 
print. 
28 Plants of North Elba. 206p. map. June 1899. 2o0¢. 
54 —— Report of the State Botanist 1901. 58p. 7pl. Nov. 1902. 4o0c. 
67 —— Report of the State Botanist 1902. 1196p. spl. May 1903. 5o0c. 
75 —— Report of the State Botanist 1903. 7op. 4pl. 1904. 4oc. 
94 —— Report of the State Botanist 1904. 6op.1opl. July 1905. 4oc. 
105 —— Report of the State Botanist 1905. 108p.12pl. Aug.1906. 50c. 
116 —— Report of the State Botanist 1906. 1120p. 6pl. July 1907. 35c. 
122 —— Report of the State Botanist 1907. 178p. spl. Aug. 1908. 4o0c. 
131 —— Report of the State Botanist 1908. 202p. 4pl. July 1909. 4o0c. 
139 —— Report of the State Botanist 1909. 116p.1opl. Mayugr1o. 45¢. 
150 —— Report of the State Botanist 1910. toop. spl. May 1911. 30¢. 
157 —— Report of the State Botanist 1911. 140p. gpl. Mar. 1912. 35¢. 
167 —— Report of the State Botanist 1912. 138p. 4pl. Sept. 1913. 30c. 
176 —— Report of the State Botanist 1913. 78p. 17pl. June 1915. 20c. 
179 —— Report of the State Botanist 1914. 1108p. Ipl. Dec. 1915. 20¢. 
Archeology. 16 Beauchamp, W. M. Aboriginal Chipped Stone Implements 


of New York. 86p. 


23pl. Oct. 1897. 


Not available. 


18 Polished Stone Articles Used by the New York Aborigines. 104p. 
35pl. Nov. 1897. 25c. 

22 —— Earthenware of the New York Aborigines. 78p. 33pl. Oct. 1898. 
25C 

32 Aboriginal Occupation of New York. gop. 16pl. 2 maps. Mar. 
LGOo,) 30; 

4i Wampum and Shell Articles Used by New York Indians. 166p. 
28pl. Mar. 1901. Out of print. 

50 —— Horn and Bone Implements cf the New York Indians. 112p. 43pl. 


Mar. 1902. 


Out of print. 


MUSEUM PUBLICATIONS 


Metallic Implements of the New York Indians. 94p. 38pl. June 

1902. Not available. 

Metallic Ornaments of the New York Indians. 122p. 37pl. Dec. 

1903. Not available. 

History of the New York Iroquois. 340p. 17pl. map. Feb. 1905. 

Not available. 

Perch Lake Mounds. 84p.12pl. Apr. 1905. 20c. 

Aboriginal Use of Wood in New York. gop. 35pl. June 1905. 
Not available. 

108 Aboriginal Place Names of New York. 336p. May 1907. 40c. 

TI3. Civil, Religious and Mourning Councils and Ceremonies of Adop- 
ion: _x1rSp. 7pl. June 1907. 25¢c: 

117 Parker, A. C. An Erie Indian Village and Burial Site. r1o2p. 38pl. 
Dec. 1907. 30. 

125 Converse, H. M. & Parker, A.C. Iroquois Myths and Legends. 1096p. 
il; xrpl. Dec. 1908. Soc: : 

144 Parker, A. C. Iroquois Uses of Maize and Other Food Plants. 12o0p. 
il. 31pl. Nov. 1g10. Not available. 

163 The Code of Handsome Lake. 144p. 23pl. Nov. 1912. Not available. 

The Constitution of the Five Nations. Jn press. 

Miscellaneous. 62 Merrill, F. J. H. Directory of Natural History Museums 
in United States and Canada. 2320p. Apr 1903. _30C. 

66 Ellis, Mary. Index to Publications of the New York State Natural 
History Survey and New York State Museum 1837-1902. 418p. June 
1903. 75C, cloth. 

Museum memoirs 188 9-date. 4to. 

I Beecher, C. E. & Clarke, J. M. Development of Some Silurian Brachi- 
opoda. g6p. 8pl. Oct. 1889. $1. 

2 Hall, James & Clarke, J. M. Paleozoic Reticulate Sponges. 35op. il. 7opl. 
1898. $2,-cloth. 

3 Clarke, J. M. The Oriskany Fauna of Becraft Mountain, Columbia Co., 
heey: 126p.opl. “ Oct: roo0. Soc. 

4 Peck, C. H. N. Y. Edible Fungi, 1895-99. 106p. 25pl. Nov. 1900. Not 
available. 


This includes revised descriptions and illustrations of fungi reported in the 49th, 51st and 
52d reports of the State Botanist. 


5 Clarke, J. M. & Ruedemann, Rudolf. Guelph Formation and Fauna of 
New York State. 1096p. 21pl. July 1903. $1.50, cloth. 

6 Clarke, J. M. Naples Fauna in Western New York. 268p. 26pl. map. 
1904. $2, cloth. 

7, Ruedemann, Rudolf. Graptolites of New York. Pt 1 Graptolites of the 
Lower Beds. 350p. 17pl. Feb. 1905. $1.50, cloth. 

8 Felt, E. P. Insects Affecting Park and Woodland Trees. v.1. 46op. 
il. 48pl. Feb. 1906. $2.50, cloth; v.2. 548p. il. 22pl. Feb. 1907. $2, cloth. 

9 Clarke, J. M. Early Devonic of New York and Eastern North America. 
Pt 1. 366p. il. 7opl.5 maps. Mar.1908. $2.50, cloth; Pt 2. 25o0p. il. 36pl. 
4 maps. Sept. 1909. $2, cloth. 

tio Eastman, C. R. The Devonic Fishes of the New York Formations. 
236p. 15pl. 1907. $1.25, cloth. 

tz Ruedemann, Rudolf. .Graptolites of New York. Pt 2 Graptolites of 
the Higher Beds. 584p. il. 31pl. 2 tab. Apr. 1908. $2.50, cloth. 

12 Baton, E. H. Birds of New York. v. 1. Sorp. il. g2pl. - Apr. 1g10. 
$3, cloth; v.2, 719p.il. 64 pl. July 1914. $4, cloth. 

13 Whitlock,H.P. Calcitesof New York. t1gop. il.27pl. Oct. 1910. $1, cloth. 

14 Clarke, J. M. & Ruedemann, Rudolf. The Eurypterida of New York. v. 1. 
Text. 44op. il. v.2 Plates. 188p. 88pl. Dec. 1912. $4, cloth. 

Natural History of New York. 3ov. il. pl.maps. 4to. Albany 1842-94. 

DIVISION 1 ZooLoGy. De Kay, James E. Zoology of New York; or, The 
New York Fauna; comprising detailed descriptions of all the animals 
hitherto observed within the State of New York with brief notices of 
those occasionally found near its borders, and accompanied by appropri- 
ate illustrations. 5v.il.pl.maps. sq. 4to. Albany 1842-44. Out of print, 
Historical introduction to the series by Gov. W. H. Seward. 178p. 
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v. 1 ptr Mammalia. 131 + 46p. 33pl. 1842. 


300 copies with hand-colored plates 

Vv. 2. pt2 Birds.’ “a2 -F 3680p. .14rpl? 844: 
Colored plates. 

Vv. 3 pt3 Reptiles and Amphibia. 7 + 98p. pt4 Fishes. 15 + 415p. 1842. 
pt 3-4 bound together. 

v. 4 Plates to accompany v. 3. Reptiles and Amphibia. 23pl. Fishes. 
7opl. 1842. 

300 copies with hand-colored plates. 

v. 5 pts Mollusca. 4+ 271p. 4opl. pt6 Crustacea. 7jop.13pl. 1843-44. 
Hand-colored plates; pts—6 bound together. 

DIVISION 2 BOTANY. Torrey, John. Flora of the State of New York; com- 
prising full descriptions of all the indigenous and naturalized plants hith- 
erto discovered in the State, with remarks on their economical and medical 
properties. 2v. il. pl. sq. 4to. Albany 1843. Out of print. 

v. 1 Flora of the State of New York. 12 + 484p. 72pl. 1843. 

300 copies with hand-colored plates. 

v. 2 Flora of the State of New York. 572p. 89pl. 1843. 
300 copies with hand-colored plates. 

DIVISION 3 MINERALOGY. Beck, Lewis C. Mineralogy of New York; com- 
prising detailed descriptions of the minerals hitherto found in the State 
of New York, and notices of their uses in the arts and agriculture. il. pl. 
sq. 4to. Albany 1842. Out of print. 


v. 1 ptr Economical Mineralogy. pt2 Descriptive Mineralogy.. 24 + 536p. 
1842. 

8 plates additional to those printed as part of the text. 

DIVISION 4 GEOLOGY. Mather, W. W.; Emmens, Ebenezer; Vanuxem, Lard- 
ner & Hall, James. Geology of New York. 4v. il. pl. sq. 4to. Albany 
1842-43. Out of print. 

v. ptr Mather, W. W. First Geological District. 37 + 653p.46pl. 1843. 

v. 2 pt2 Emmons, Ebenezer. Second Geological District. 10 + 437p. 
VAD, ateylAe 

v. 3 pt3 Vanuxem, Lardner. Third Geological District. 306p. 1842. 

v 4 pt4 Hall, James. Fourth Geological District. 22 + 683p. ropl. 
map. 1843. 

DIVISION 5 AGRICULTURE. Emmons, Ebenezer. Agriculture of New York; 
comprising an account of the classification, composition and distribution 
of the soils and rocks and the natural waters of the different geological 
formations, together with a condensed view of the meteorology and agri- 
cultural productions of the State. 5v. il. pl. sq. 4to. Albany 1846-54. 
Out of print. 

v. 1 Soils of the State, Their Composition and Distribution. 11 + 371p. 21pl. 
1846. 

v. 2 Analysis of Soils, Plants, Cereals, etc. 8 + 3434 46p. 42pl. 1849. 
With hand-colored plates. 

v. 3 Fruits, etc. 8+ 340p. 1851. 

v. 4 Plates to accompany v. 3. gspl. 1851. 

Hand-colored. 

v. 5 Insects Injurious to Agriculture. 8+ 272p. 5opl. 1854. 
With hand-colored plates. 

DIVISION 6 PALEONTOLOGY. Hall, James. Paleontology of New York. 8v. 
il. pl. sq. 4to. Albany 1847-94. Bound in cloth. 

v. 1 Organic Remains of the Lower Division of the New York System. 
23 + 338p. ogopl. 1847. Out of print. 

v. 2 Organic Remains of Lower Middle Division of the New York System. 
8 + 362p. ro4pl. 1852. Out of print. 

v. 3 Organic Remains of the Lower Helderberg Group and the Oriskany 
Sandstone. pti, text. 12+ 532p. 1859. [$3.50] 

pt 2. r42pl. 1861. [$2.50] ; 
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4 Fossil Brachiopoda of the Upper Helderberg, Hamilton, Portage and 
Chemung Groups. 11 + 1+ 428p.6o9pl. 1867. $2.50. 

v. 5 pt 1 Jamellibranchiata 1. Monomyaria of the Upper Helderberg, 
Hamilton and Chemung Groups. 18 + 268p. 45pl. 1884. $2.50. 

Lamellibranchiata 2. Dimyaria of the Upper Helderberg, Ham- 
ilton, Portage and Chemung Groups. 62 + 293p. 51pl. 1885. $2.50. 

—— pt 2 Gasteropoda, Pteropoda and Cephalopoda of the Upper Helder- 
berg, Hamilton, Portage and Chemung Groups. 2v. 1879. v. 1, text. 
I5 + 492p.; v.2. r20pl. $2. 99 for 2 v. 

& Simpson, George B. 6 Corals and Bryozoa of the Lower and Up- 

per Helderberg and Pamilten Groups. 24 + 298p. 67pl. 1887. $2.50. 

& Clarke, “John 1] M. v. 7 Trilobites and Other Crustacea of the Oris- 

kany, Upper Helderberg, Hamilton, Portage, Chemung and Catskill 

Groups. 64 + 236p.46pl. 1888. Cont.supplementtov.5,pt2. Ptero- 

poda, Cephalopoda and Annelida. 42p.18pl. 1888. $2.50. 

& Clarke, John M. v.8ptzx1 Introduction to the Study of the Genera 

of the Paleozoic Brachiopoda. 16 + 367p. 44pl. 1892. $2.50. 

& Clarke, John M. v.8 pt 2 Paleozoic Prachiopoda. 16 + 394p. 64pl. 
1894. $2.50. 

Catalogue of the Cabinet of Natural History of the State of New York and 
of the Historical and Antiquarian Collection annexed thereto. 242p. 8vo. 
1853. Out of print. 


Handbooks 1893-date. 

New York State Museum. 52p. il. 1902. Free. 
Outlines, history and work of the museum with list of staff 1902. 

Paleontology. s12p. 1899. Out of print. 


Brief outline of State Museum work in paleontology under heads: Definition; Relation to 
biology; Relation to stratigraphy; History of paleontology in New York. 
Guide to Excursions in the Fossiliferous Rocks of New York. 124p. 1899. 
Free. 


Itineraries of 32 trips covering nearly the entire series of Paleozoic rocks, prepared specially 
for the use of teachers and students desiring to acquaint themselves more intimately with the 
classic rocks of this State. 

Entomology. 16p. 1899. Out of print. 

Economic Geology. 44p. 1904. Free. 

Insecticides and Fungicides. 2op. 1909. Free. : 

Classification of New York Series of Geologic Formations. 32p. 1903. Out 
of print. Revised edition. 96p. Ig12. Free. 

Geologic maps. Merrill, F. J. H. Economic and Geologic Map of the 
State of New York; issued as part of Museum Bulletin 15 and 48th Museum 
Report, v. i. 59 x67 cm. - 18094. Scale 14 miles to r inch. 1r65c. 

Map of the State of New York Showing the Location of Quarries of 

Stone Used for Building and Road Metal. 1897. Out of print. 

Map of the State of New York Showing the Distribution of the Rocks 

Most Useful for Road Metal. . 1897. Out of print. 

Geologic Map of New York. to01. Scale 5 miles to1inch. In atlas 
jorm $2. Lower Hudson sheet 6oc. 

The lower Hudson sheet, geologically colored, comprises Rockland, Orange, Dutchess, 
Putnam, Westchester, New York, Richmond, Kings, Queens and Nassau counties, and parts 
of Sullivan, Ulster and Suffolk counties; also northeastern New Tersey and part of western 
Connecticut. 

Map of New York Showing the Surface Configuration and Water Sheds, 
1g0o1. Scale 12 miles to 1 inch. 15c. 

- — Map of the State of New York Showin the Location of Its Economic 
Deposits. 1904. Scale 12 miles to 1 inch. 15c. 

Geologic maps on the United States Geological Survey topographic base. 
Scale 1 in. == 1 m. Those marked with an asterisk have also been pub- 
lished separately. 

*Albany county. 1898. Out of print. 

Area around Lake Placid. 1898. 

Vicinity of Frankfort Hill [parts of Herkimer and Oneida counties]. 1899. 
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Rockland county. 1899. 

Amsterdam quadrangle. 1900. 

*Parts of Albany and Rensselaer counties. «yor. Out of print. 
*Niagara river. 1901. 25C. 

Part of Clinton county. t1o9ot. 

Oyster Bay and Hempstead quadrangles on Long Island. t1gor. 
Portions of Clinton and Essex counties. 1902. 

Part of town of Northumberland, Saratoga co. 1903. 
Union Springs, Cayuga county and vicinity. 1903. 
*Olean quadrangle. 1903. Free. 

*Becraft Mt with 2 sheets of sections. (Scale 1 in. ==34m.) 1903. 20c 
*Canandaigua-Naples quadrangles. 1904. 20¢. 
*Little Falls quadrangle. 1905. Free. 
*Watkins-Elmira quadrangles. 1905. 2o0¢. 

*Tully quadrangle. 1905. Free. 

*Salamanca quadrangle. tg05. Free. 

*Mooers quadrangle. 1905. Free. 

Paradox Lake quadrangle. 1905. 

*Buffalo quadrangle. 1906. Free. 

*Penn Yan-Hammondsport quadrangles. 1906. 20c 
*Rochester and Ontario Beach quadrangles. 2oc. 
*Long Lake quadrangle. Free. 

*Nunda-Portage quadrangles. 2o0c. 

*Remsen quadrangle. 1908. Free. 

*Geneva-Ovid quadrangles. 1909. 2o0¢. 

*Port Leyden quadrangle. t1g1o. Free. 
*Auburn-Genoa quadrangles. Igto. 20C. 
*Elizabethtown and Port Henry quadrangles. 1910. 15¢. 
*Alexandria Bay quadrangle. 1910. Free. 

*Cape Vincent quadrangle. 1910. Free. 

*Clayton quadrangle. 1910. Free. 

*Grindstone quadrangle. Ig10. Free. 

*Theresa quadrangle. 1910. Free. 

*Poughkeepsie quadrangle. 1911. Free. 
*Honeoye-Wayland quadrangle. I9II. 20c. 
*Broadalbin quadrangle. 1911. Free. 

*Schenectady quadrangle. 1911. Free. 
*Saratoga-Schuylerville quadrangles. I914. 20c. 
*North Creek quadrangle. 1914. Free. 

*Syracuse quadrangle. 1914. Free. 

*Attica-Depew quadrangles. I914. 20c. 
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Dr John H. Finley 
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SIR: 
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REPORT OF THE STATE BOTANIST 1915 


John M. Clarke 

Director, Science Department 
SIR: 

I beg to communicate herewith my report on the work of the 
State Botanist for the fiscal year 1915. 
Very respectfully 
Homer D. House 
State Botanist 


Scientific investigations. The investigations of the State 
Botanist during the season of 1915 have been directed chiefly toward 
the collection, identification and preparation of specimens of plants 
and fungi for the state herbarium. A limited amount of time has 
been spent in the study of the vegetation and ecology of the Oneida 
lake region. 

The diversified character of the vegetation of New York has 
attracted the attention of botanists since the earliest colonial days 
and since the publication at Upsala between the vears 1743 and 
1751 of “ Plantae Coldenghamiae”’ by Cadwallader Colden, the 
earliest publication relating specifically to the flora of this State, 
down to the present time, over 350 separate articles and books have 
been published bearing upon the flora of the State by 185 different 
authors. The growth of scientific societies in most of the larger 
cities and the progress of botanical work in colleges and universities 
throughout the State has contributed largely to the study of local 
floras with a corresponding increase in the publications upon the 
vegetation of the State. A complete bibliography which may serve 
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as a source of information regarding the publications upon the flora 
of the State and as a guide in future investigations seems par- 
ticularly opportune at this time. Considerable time has been given 
to the preparation of such a bibliography, which is printed in this 
report. 

Plant diseases. The principal plant diseases caused by fungi 
which have been submitted to this office have been parasitic leaf 
diseases of ornamental and shade trees species. The most note- 
worthy is a disease of the foliage of wild and cultivated clematis 
caused by Ascochyta clematidima ; a disease of oak 
leaves caused by Gloeosporium canadense and also a 
peculiar association of an insect gall and Phyllosticta 
phomiformis; diseases of the leaves of the woodbine or 
Virginia creeper caused by Cercospora ampelopsaame 
and Phyllosticta ampelopsidis, anda disease ommorse 
chestnut leaves caused by Phyllosticta paviae. These 
are illustrated and discussed in another place under “ New or Inter- 
esting Species of Fungi.” 

Memoir on the Wild Flowers of New York. Active work upon 
this project was begun in August and photographs were made in 
central New York, vicinity of Albany, Catskill, New York, and on 
Long Island, of over 150 flowering plants which bloom during the 
latter part of the summer and autumn, using both dry and lumiere 
plates. Preliminary proofs of several of the illustrations have been 
received showing the natural color and grace of the wild plants in 
a manner that could not be secured by any other process. A few 
of these are published in this report. 

Exchanges. Valuable exchanges of herbarium material have 
been effected whereby the state herbarium has been enriched by the 
addition of 254 specimens from Prof. J. J. Davis of the University 
of Wisconsin, 47 specimens from the New York Botanical Garden, 
62 specimens from Prof. John Dearness of London, Ont., and 68 
specimens from Prof. L. H. Pennington of Syracuse University, in 
addition to several minor exchanges. 

Condition of the collections. With the addition to the staff of 
Mr Joseph Rubinger, the assistant botanist, it has been possible to 
place the state herbarium in an excellent condition as regards 
arrangement and availability of material for study. The collections, 
exchanges and contributions of the current year have been mounted 
and placed in the herbarium together with a large quantity of 
unmounted material which had accumulated in years past. 
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Additions to the herbarium. The number of specimens which 
have been added to the herbarium during the past year from cur- 
rent collections is 584, from contributions and exchanges 396, a 
total of 980 specimens, representing 938 species, in addition to more 
than 400 additional specimens which have been mounted from the 
unnamed material accumulated in the past. Of these, 222 species 
were not previously represented in the herbarium and 30 species and 
varieties are described as new to science. The number of those who 
have contributed specimens to the herbarium is 20. This includes 
those who have sent specimens merely for identification and which 
were desirable additions to the herbarium. 

Identifications. The State Botanist’s office has been called upon 
to identify or report upon 650 specimens of flowering plants, ferns, 
mosses, lichens and fungi, by 110 different persons. 
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PLANTS ADDED..10. THE BEREARIa! 


New to the herbarium 


(Flowering plants) 


Ammsonia ammsonia (L.) Britton 
Aristida oligantha Michx. 
Aster inanthinus Burgess 
“— multiformis Burgess 
tenebrosus Burgess 
Carex hormathodes Fernald 
Cathartolinum  sulcatum 
Small 
Chaenorrhinum minus (L.) Lange 
Chamaesyce glyptosperma (Engelm.) 
Small 
Crepis biennis Linn. 


“ 


(Ridell) 


Elymus glaucus Buckley 


Galeopsis ladanum L, var. latifolia 
Wallr. 


Hypericum densiflorum Pursh 


Panicum ashei Pearson 
op commonsianum Ashe 
lindheimeri Nash 
Polygonum buxiforme Small 
ee prolificum (Small) 
Robinson 


Pyrola asarifolia Miche. 


Tagetes erecta Linn. 


(Fungi) 


Acanthostigma occidentale E. & E. 
Aecidium laricis Kleb. 

2 liatridis Ell. & And. 
Aleurodiscus farlowi Burt 
Ascochyta lophanthi Davis 

“ pisi Lib., f. lupini Sacc. 
wisconsina Davis 


Basidicphora Roze & 
Cornn. 
Botryosphaeria fuliginosa M. & N. 


entospora 


Caeoma stobilinum Arthur 
Calosphaeria cornicola E. & E. 
Cercospora althaeina Sacc. var. 
praecincta Davis 
% caricina Ell. & Dearn. 


% caricis Dearness on 
House 


ceanothi Kell. & sw. 
cercidicola Ellis 
comandrae Ell. & Dearn. 
< diffusa EF. & E. 
dioscoreae E. & M. 
fingens Davis 
gayophyti FE. & E. 
geranii Kell. & Sw. 
megalopotanica Speg. 
negundinis LE. & E. 
omphacodes Ell. & 
Holw. 


Cercospora passaloroides Wint. 
a pentstemonis E. & K. 
perfoliata E. & E. 
- sagittariae Ell. & Kell. 


r sequoiae var. juniperi 

EL & E. 

- stomaticae Ell. & Davis 

Cintractia | subinclusa (Koern.) 
Magn. 


Coleosporium viburni Arthur 
Coletotrichum graminicolum (Ces.) 
Wils. 
Cornularia persicae (Schw.) Sace. 
Corticium atrovirens Berk. 
% epigaeum E. & E. 
laetum Karst. 
roseopallens Burt 
Coryneum umbonatum Nees 
Craterellus ochrosporus Burt 
Cucurbitaria ceanothi D. & H. 
Cylindrosporium apocyni E. & E. 
i betulae Davis 
i clematidis E. & E. 
a eryngil Ell. & 
Kell. 
elyceriae E. & E. 
a negundinis EL. & E. 
3 shepherdiae Sacc. 
vermiforme Davis 
Cyphella conglebata Burt 


cc 


“cc 
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Darluca bubakiana Kabat 
Dendrophoma albomaculans (Schw.) 
Starb. 
Diaporthe ailanthi Sacc. var. viburni 
Dearness & House 
comptonae (Schw.) E. & 


By. 

s minuta Dearness & Hvuuse 
. tuberculosa (Ell.) Sacc. 
EN var. pruni Dearness & 
House 


Didymosphaeria empetri (Fr.) Sacc. 
id housei Dearness 
Diplodia ceanothi 


Dearness & 


House 
ik microspora B. & C. 
Dothidella vacciniicola Dearness & 
House 


Doaassansia ranunculina Davis 


Eichleriella leveitliana (B. & C.) 
Burt 
Entomosporium 
Sacc. 
Entyloma floerkeae Holway 
Eutypa ludibunda Sacc. 
Eutypella stellulata (Fr.) Sacc. 


thumeni (Cke.) 


Fabraea rousseauana Sacc. & Bomm. 

Flammula penetrans Fr. 

Fusicladium radiosum war. 
scopium (Sacc.) Allesch. 


micro- 


Gloeosporium alnicola Dearness & 


House 
as argemonis E. & E. 
z aridum Ell. & Holw. 
He catalpae E. & E. 
" confluens Ell. & 
Dearn. 
ys cylindrosporium 
(Bon.) Sacc. 
a falcatum Dearness 
& House 
i hydrophylli Dearness 
& House 


saccharinum FE. & E. 
thalictri Davis 
Gnomonia beneta (Sacc. & Speg.) 
Kleb. 
Gymnosporangium davisii Kern 
- juvenescens Kern 


(Bw itepes) 
Burt 
subferrugineus Burt 


Hypochnus olivascens 


“ec 


Keithia thujina Durand 
o tsugae Farlow 


Lactaria mucida Burlingham 
Leptonia euchlora (Lasch) Quel. 
Leptosphaeria triglochinis Schroet. 


Macrophoma viburni Dearness & 
House p 

Marsonia fraxini Ell. & Davis 

Marsonia neilliae (Harkness) Magn. 

fe marini (S. & E.) Magn. 

Massaria plumigera var. tetraspora 
Dearness & House 

Metasphaeria 
House 


varia Dearness & 


Nigredo rhyncosporae (Ellis) Arthur 


Ovularia asperifolii Sacc. var. lap- 
ulae Davis 
(Phil. & 
Plowr.) 


“ 


destructiva 


Peniophora affinis Burt 
crassa Burt 
longispora Pat. 

“i laevis (Fr.) Burt 
sanguinea Fr. 

a sordida Karst. 
Peronospora calotheca DeBary 

= polygoni Thiim. 
“ rubi Rabenh. 
se viciae (Berk.) DeBy. 
var. americana Davis 
Pestalozzia flagellifera E. & E. 
Phleospora celtidis Ell. & Mart. 

as chenopodii E. & K. 

Phoma florida Dearness & House 
se imperalis Sacc. & Roum. 

linariae Dearness & House 

longipes B. & C. 

pectinata Dearness & House 

‘platinocola D. & H. 

Phyllosticta ambrosiodes Thiim. 

3 destruens Desm. 
lentaginis Sacc. & Syd. 
punctata Ell. & Dearn. 
simillispora Ell. & Davis 
steironematis Dearness 


& House 
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Physalospora ambrosiae E. & Ek. 

Protomyces andinus Speg. 

Plasmopara humuli Miyabe & 
Takahashi 

ribicola Schroet. 

Phytophthora thalictri Wils. & Davis 

Puccinia conii (Strauss) Fckl. 

s cyperi Arthur 

miliit Erikss. 

ornata Arthur & Holw. 

panici Dietel. 

perminuta Arthur 

poarum Niels 

pygmea Erikss. 

rubifaciens Johans. 

sessilis Schw. 

seymouriana Arthur 

tetramerii Seym. 

tomipara Tvrelease 

windsoriae Schw. 


“ce 


Ramularia brunellae E. & E. 


os cichorii S 


Dearness ou 
House 

lysimachiae Thiim. 

‘ puntiformis (Schl.) var. 

Hoehn. 

reticulata LE. & E. 

io rosea (Fckl.) Sacc. 

smilacinae Davis 

uredinis (Voss) Sacc. 

virgaureae Thiim. 


Sclerotium globuliferum Davis 

Scolescosporium coryli Dearness & 
House 

Septoria acerella Sacc. 

2 asclepiadicola E. & E., 
astericola E. & E. 
brevispora Ell. & Davis 
a brunellae Ell. G Holw. 
. cephalanthi Ell. & Kell. 
ie consimilis EF. & M. 
davisii Sacc. 


Septoria dimera Sacc. 

y dolichospora E. & E. 

cs helenii LE. & E. 

ae lophanthi Wint. 
mollisia Dearness & House 
os nubilosa E. & E. 
pachyspora Ell. & Holw. 
parietariae Davis 
physostegiae E. & E. 
polaris Karst. 
polymniae E. & E. 
prenanthis E. & E. 
S rudbeckiae Ell. & Holw. 
2: silphii E. & E. 
‘. salicifoliae (Trel.) Berl. & 

DeTon 

rf stachydis R. & D. 
tenuis Dearness & House 

rs zanthiifoliae Ell. & Kell. 
Sphaerella ciliata E. & E. 
Sphaeropsis ailanthi Ell. & Barth. 


a ceanothi Dearness & 
House 
a coryli Hje oes 
parallela Dearness & 
House 
f physocarpi EF. & E. 
< viburni-dentati Dearness 
& House 


Stagonospora convolvuli Dearness & 
House 
Synchytrium scirpi Davis 


Taphrina potentillae (Farlow) 
Johans. 

Thelephora scissilis Burt 

Urocystis agropyri (Preuss.) 
Schroet. 


Uromyces galphiniae Diet. & Holw. 
e poinsettiae Trang. 
* rudbeckiae A. & H. 


Vermicularia 
Schw. 


polygoni-virginici 


Not New to the Herbarium 


Aecidium ceanothi Ell. & Kell. 
FS chelonis Ger. 
compositarum Maz‘. 
euphorbiae Pers. 
falcatae Arthur 


Aecidium hydnoideum B. & C. 

oF lupini Peck 
nesaeae Ger. 
proserpinaceae B. & C. 
< roestelioides E. & E. 
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Aecidium senecionis Desm. 
Agaricus diminutivus Peck 
placomyces Peck 
sylvicola Vitt. 
Albugo candida (Pers.) Kuntze 
7 traezopogonis  (DC.) S. F. 
Gray 
Antrodia mollis (Sommerf.) Karsten 
Ascochyta clematidina Thiim. 
a colorata Peck 
Asterina gaultheriae Curt. 
. rubicola E. & E. 
Asterostroma cervicolor (B. & C.) 
Massee 


“cc 


Bactridium flavum Kze. & Schum. 
Bjerkandera adusta (Willd.) Karst. 
Boletinus pictus Peck 

Burrillia pustulata Setch. 


Calyptospora columnaris (Ad. & S.) 
Kuhn 


Cercospora apocyni EL. & K. 
. beticola Sacc. 
_ boehmeriae Peck 
a callae Peck 
i comari Peck 
as condensata Ell. & Kell. 
2 diffusa E. & E. 
eS echinocystis E. G& M. 
se effusa (B. & C.) E.G E. 
ce gerardiae Ell. & Dearn. 
ie granuliformis Ell. & 

Kell. 

a gymnocladi Ell. & Holw. 


longispora Peck 
physalidis Ellis 

pyri Farlow 

c racemosa Ell. G Mart. 
rhamni Fcki. 

x tibicola FE. G E. 
symplocarpi Peck 
zebrina Pass. 
Cercosporella apocyni Ell. & Kell. 


Ceriomyces subglabripes (Peck) 

Murrill 
Chanterel infundibuliformis (Scop.) 
Fr. 


“ 


muscoides’ (MW ulf.) 
Murrill 


sé 


umbonatus Fr. 


Chlorosplenium aeruginosum (QOed.) 
DeNot. 
Cladosporium ramulosum Desm. 

Ms typhae Schw. 
Claudopus nidulans (Pers.) Peck 
Clavaria mucida Pers. 

pinophila Peck 
pistillaris Linn. 
Clitocybe clavipes (Pers.) Fr. 
e sinopica Fr. 
Clitopilus abortivus B. & C. 
Coleosporium sonchi-arvenis (Pers.) 


“cc 


Lev. 
= solidaginis (Schw.) 
Thiim. 
Collybia dryophila Bull. 
e maculata 4. & S. 
a strictipes Peck 
- tuberosa Bull. 
Coniophora arida Fr. 
ss puteana Schum, 
- olivescens (B. & C.) 
Massee 


“ce 


suffocata Peck 
Coniothyrium concentricum Desm. 
Corticium effuscatum C. & E. 

: alutaceum (Schrad.) Bres. 
berkeleyi Cooke 
colliculosum B. & C, 
mutatum Peck 
evolvens Fr, 
sambuci Fr. _ 
fumosum Fy. 
investiens (Schw.) Bres. 

. vagum B. & C. 
Cortinarius armillatus Fr. 
Craterellus cornucopioides Pers. 

“% odoratus (Schw.) Fr. 
Cronartium comandrae Peck 


Pk quercus (Brond.) 

Schroet. 

Cryptospora aculeans (Schw.) 
BG EB. 


Cudonia lutea (Peck) Sacc. 
Cyphella fasiculata (Schw.) B. & C. 
Cytospora rhoina Fr. 


Daedalea quercina (L.) Pers. 

Daldinia concentrica (Bolt.) Ces. & 
DeNot. 

Dendrophoma cephalanthi Peck 
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Diaporthe acerina (Pk.) Sacc. 
= obscura Peck 
Diatrype stigma (Hoffm.) Fr. 
Dimerosporium melioloides (B. & C.) 
Diplodia cercidis E. & E. 
i. linderae E. & E. 
Discosia maculicola Ger. 
Doassansia alismatis (Nees) Cornn. 
affinis Ell. & Dearn. 
re deformans Setch. 
martianofhana (Thiim.) 
Schult. 


“ 


Elaphomyces variegatus Tul. 
Elfvingia fomentaria (L.) Murrill 
Entyloma compositarum Farlow 
. lineatum (Cooke) Davis 
menispermi Farlow 
microsporum (Ung.) 
Schroet. 
~ nymphaeae (DC.) Setch. 
ranunculi (Bon.) Schroet. 
t thalictri Schroet. 
physalidis (Kl. & Cke.) 
Wint. 
Erysiphe martii Link 
Eutypella glandulosa Cooke 
Exoascus communis Sadeb. 
¥ betulinus (Rost.) Sadeb. 
5 insitiae Sadeb. 
Flammula carbonaria Fr. 
Fomes populinus (Schum.) Cooke 
“ roseus (Alb. & Schw.) Cooke 
“ scutellatus (Schw.) Cooke 
Fomitiporia prunicola Murrill 
Fusarium heterosporum Nees 
Fusicladium depressum B. & Br. 


Geaster triplex Jungh. 
Gelatinopoium abietinum Peck 


Gloeophyllum hirsutum (Schaeff.) 

Murrill 

. trabeum (Pers.) 

Murrill 

Gloeosporium betularum Ell. & Mart. 
a canadense FE. & E. 


caryae Ell. & Dearn. 
coryli (Desm.) Sacc. 
divergens Peck 
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Gloeosporium nervicolum G. Massal 
? robergii Desm. 
salicis West. 


rs sassafras (Cooke) 
E. & K. 

- septorioides Sacc. 

Fs trifolii Peck 


Gnomonia beneta (Sacc. & Speg.) 
Kleb. 

Gnomoniella eccentrica (C. & P.) 
Sace, 

Grandinia virescens Peck 

Gymnosporangium clavaeaeforme 
(Jacq) ee 

globosum 

Farlow 


“ 


Hapalopilus gilvus (Schw.) Murrill 

5 rutilans (Pers.) Murrill 
Hendersonia staphyleae E. & E. 
Holwaya gigantea (Peck) Dur. 
Hydnum caput-ursi Fr. 

. schiedermayeri (Heufler) 
Hygrophorus fuligineus Frost 
pratensis (Pers.) Fr. 
Hyphoderma commune (Fr.) Duby ~ 
Hypholoma fasciculare (Huds.) Fr. 
Hypochnus granulosus (Peck) Burt 

= fuscus (Pers.) Fries 


“cr 


Kuehneola ureninis (Lk.) Arthur 


Lachnea 
Gill. 
Lactaria gerardii Peck 
- ligniota Fr. 
¢ subdulcis (Pers.) Fr. 
‘x theiogala (Bull.) Fr. 
e torminosa (Schaeff.) Pers. 
turpis (Weinm.) Fr. 
Lenzites betulina (L.) Fr. 
Leottia lubrica (Scop.) Pers. 
Lepiota amianthina (Scop.) Quell. 
rn clypeolaria (Bull.) Quell. 
Leptosphaeria doliolum Pers. 
Leptothyrium periclymeni Desm. var. 
americana E. & E. 
Leptostrimella hysterioides 
Sacc. 
Libertiella betulina Desm. 


hemisphaerica (Wiggs.) 


“ 


(Fr.) 
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Macrosporium saponariae Peck 
5 solani E. & M. 

Marasmius confluens (Pers.) Rickens 
Marsonia coronariae Sacc. & Dearn. 

" juglandis (Lib.) Sacc. 
potentillae (Desm.) Magn. 
violae (Pass.) Magn. 
Massaria vomitoria B. & C. 
Melampsora medusae Thiiim. 
Melampsorella_ elatina (Alb. & 

Schw.) Arthur 

Melampsoropsis ledi (Lk.) Arthur 


“ 


“ 


ledicola (Pk.) 
Arthur 

Melanconium elongatum Berk. 
Melanoleuca albissima (Peck) 
Murrill 
sejuncta (Sow.) 
Murrill 

Merulius tremellosus Schrad. 

2 bellus B. & C. 

Microsphaera vaccinil (Schw.) 
Gaceles 
alni (Wallr.) Wint. 


Morchella semilibera DC. 
Mycena epipterygia Scop. 


Nigredo hedysari-paniculati (Schw.) 
Arthur 
polemonii (Pk.) Arthur 

proeminens (DC.) Arthur 
pyriformis (Cke.) Arthur 
. spermacoces (Schw.) 
Arthur 
Nummularia clypeus (Schw.) Cooke 


Odontia 
Burt 
Omphalia campanella Batsch. 
y chrysophylla Fr. 


trachytricha .(E. 4G E.) 


Peniophora cinerea Fr. 
ee filamentosa (B. & C.) 
Burt 
incarnata Fr. 
pubera Fr. 
sanguinea Fr. 
SE velutina DC. 
Peridermium comptoniae (Arth.) 
Orton & Adams 
balsamium Peck 


“cc 


on 


Peronospora arthuri Farlow 
“ corydalis DeBary 


‘ effusa (Grev.) Rabh. 
s grisea Ung. 
8 hydrophlli Waite 


leptosperma DeBary 
lophanthi Farlow 
trifoliorum DeBary 
Pestalozzia guepini Desm. 
. monochaetoides Sacc. & 
Ell. 
Phlebia radiata Fr. 
Phleospora chenopodii EF. & K. 
i ulmi (Fr.) Wallr. 
Pholiota caperata (Pers.) Fr. 
% squarrosa Muell. 
Phoma ailanthi Sacc. 
is longipes B. & C. 
verbasicola (Schw.) Sacc. 
Phragmidium occidentale Arthur 
Phyllosticta ampelopsidis E. & M. 
* apocyni Tyrelease 
chenopidii Sacc. 
ik cruenta (Fr.) Kick. 
hamamelidis Peck 
innumerabilis Peck 
labruscae Thiim. 
liriodendri Cooke 
macrospora EL. & E. 
minima B. & C. 
myricae Cooke 
paviae Desm. 
phomiformis Sacc. 
: podophylli Wint. 
smilacis FE. & M. 
wittrockii (Erikss.) 


“ee 


Phyllachora 
Sace. 
Physalospora (Peck) 
GEG: 
disrupta (6. GC.) 


Sacc. 


ceanothina 


Piggotia fraximi B. & C. 
Piricularia parasitica BG 2: 
Plasmopara geranii Peck 


“ halstedii (Farlow) Berl. 
& DeTom 

ae pygmaea (Ung.) 
Schroet. 

Ma viticola (B. & C.) Berl. 


& DeToni 
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Pleurotus porrigens Pers. 
fs serotinus Schrad. 
Polyporus dichrous Fr. 
Poria calcea Fr. 
~ radula (Pers:) Fr. 
“ pulchella Schw. 
vaporaria Fr. 
vulgaris Fr. 
Porodisculus pendulus (Schw.) Mur- 
rill 
Puccinia angustata Peck 
ri asteria Duby 
balsamorhizae Peck 
bardanae Corda 
fe bullata (Pers.) Win. 
canaliculata (Schw.)Lagenh 
circaeae Pers. 
cirsii Lasch. 
convolvuli (Pers.) Cast. 
cryptotaeniae Peck 
curtipes Howe 
eatoniae Arthur 
eleocharidis Arthur 
eriophori Thiim. 
extensicola Plowr. 
et dayi Clinton 
id dulichii Sydow 
eleocharidis Arthur 
emaculata Schw. 
gigantispora Bubak. 
grosulariae (Pers.) Lagenh. 
- heucherae (Schw.) Diet. 
impatientis (Schw.) Arthur 
iridis (DC.) Wallr. 
malvacearum Mont. 
: melanconoides E/l. & Hark. 
menthae Pers. 
mesomegala B. & C. 
obscura Schroet. 
5: osmorrhizae CPR.) C.. & LP: 
physalidis Peck 
pimpinellae Mart. 
podophylli Schw. 
polygalae Paschke 
polygoni-amphibi Pers. 
proserpinaceae Farlow 
puculiformis (Jacq.) 
Wettst. 


“oe 


“e 


pustulata Arthur 
saniculae Grev. 


Puccinia silphii Schw. 

i. simillima Arthur 
suaveolens (Pers.) Rostr. 
taraxaci Plowr. 
= tenue (Schw.) Burrill 
triticina Erikss. 
violae (Schw.) DC. 
xanthi Schw. 


Pucciniastrum agrimoniae (Schw.) 
Trans. 
cs articum (Lagh.) 


Tranz. var. amer- 
icana Farl. 
Pseudopeziza medicaginis  (Lib.) 
Sacc 
Pseudovalsa lanciformis (Fr.) Ces. 
& DeNot. 
Pycnoporus 


Karst. 


cinnabarinus (Jacq.) 


Ramularia arvensis Sacc. 
barbarae Peck 
hammamelidis Peck 
i nemopanthis C. & P. 
De obovata Fckl. 
occidentalis E. & K, 
4 plantaginis E. & M. 
prini Peck 
spiraeae Peck 
3 stoloniferae E. & E. 
Rhinotrichum curtisu Berk. 
Rhizina inflata (Schaeff.) Quel. 
Rhytisma ilicis-canadensis Schw. 
a andromedae (Pers.) Fr. 
s punctata (Pers.) Fr. 


Rostkovites granulatus (Lay, eee 
Karst. 
= subaureus (Pk.) Murrill 


Russula compacta Frost & Peck 
ss depallens (Pers.) Fr. 
<: foetens (Pers.) Fr. 

* lutea (Huds.) Fr. 

Schizonella melanogramma (DC.) 

Schroet. 

Sclerotium bifrons E. & E. 

Scolecotrichum maculicolum E. & K. 

Scleroderma verrucosa (Bull.) Pers. 
« vulgare Hornem. 
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Septogloeum ampelopsidis E. & E. 
7 nuttalii Harkness 
ochroleucum (B. & C.) 


“ 


Dearness 


Septoria anemones Desm. 

* alnifolia E. & E. 

= apii (B. & C.) Chester 
atropurpurea Peck 
bruneola (Fr.) Niessl. 
cerastii Rob. & Desm. 
i. consimilis E. &. M. 
conspicua EE. & M. 
cornicola Desm. 
dentaria Peck 
erigerontis Peck 
" gei R. & D. 
lactucae Pass. 
lactucicola E. & M. 
ludwigiae “Cooke 
menyanthis Desm. 
musiva Peck 
= nabali B. & C. 
osmorrhizae Peck 
polygonorum Desm. 
speculariae B. & C. 
rubi West. 


% rubi West. var. pallida Ell. 


& Holw 
rumicis Ellis 
sambucina Peck 
salicis West. 
i vebeneae Rob. & Bo 
solidaginicola Peck 
violae West. 
viridi-tingens Curt. 
wilsoni Clinton 
Spathularia velutipes C. & F. 
Sphaeropsis biformis Peck 
a menispermi Peck 
foe” sepulta FH. & E. 
“ sumachi (Schw.) C. & 
E. 
Sphaerotheca humuli (DC.) Burr. 
Spongospora_ subterranea_ (J/Vallir.) 
Johnson 
Stereum rameale Schw. 
Stigmatea robertiana Fr. 
Synchytrium decipiens Farlow 
s; aureum Schroet. 


(Desm.. & 
Mont.) Tul. 
(Farlow) 
Johans. 
Thelephora caryophyllea Schaef. 
cuticularis Berk. 
intybacea Pers. 
spiculosa Fr. 
terrestris Ehrh. 
vialis Schw. 
Trametes abietis Karsten 
ie: piceina Peck 
Tyromyces guttulatus (Peck) Murrill 


Taphrina caerulescens 


“ 


potentilliae 


Uredinopsis atkinsonii Magn. 

7 mirabilis (Pk.) Magn. 
osmundae Magn. 
struthiopteris Magn. 
Urocystis anemones (Pers.) Wint. 

waldsteiniae Peck 
Urophylictis pulposa(Waillr.) Schroet. 
Denies heufleri Fckl. 
longissima (Sow.) Tul. 
lorentziana Thiim. 
perennans Rostr. 
rabenhorstiana Keuhn. 
residua Clinton 
utriculosa (Nees) Tul. 
violacea (Pers.) Ung. 

cs zeae (Beckm.) Fckl. 
Uromyces rudbeckiae A. & H. 

trifolii-repentis (Cast.) 


V oe) ambiens (Pers.) Fr. 
leucostoma (Pers.) Fr. 
“ —nivea (Hoffm.) Fr. 
“ opulifoliae Peck 
= = oe Sibelypeata, Ga cowl 


Valsaria exasperans Ger. var. aceris 
Rhem. 

Venenarius frostianus (Peck) 

Murrill 

S phalloides (Fr.) Murrill 


Venturia cassandae Peck 
Vermicularia compacta C. & E. 
+ coptina Peck 
liliacearum West. 


ce 


Xylaria polymorpha Fr. 
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(Ferns and flowering plants) 


Agalinis maritima Raf. 

. purpurea (L.) Britton 

wf tenuifolia (Vahl) Raf. 
Agrimonia striata Michx. 
Agrostis alba Linn. 
Aletris farinosa Linn. 
Alsine graminea (L.) Britton 
Althaea officinalis Linm. 
Ammophila arenaria (L.) Link 
Anchistea virginica (L.) Presl. 
Andropogon furcatus Muh. 
Anemone cylindrica A. Gray 
Anemone quinquifolia Linn. 
Antennaria canadensis Greene 
; ambigens (Greene) 

Fernald 


“ 


fallax Greene 
se grandis (Fernald) House 
neodioica Greene 
neglecta Greene 
occidentalis Greene 
parlinii Fernald 
petaloidea Fernald 
plantaginifolia (EZ) 
Richards 
Apocynum androsaemifolium Linn. 
Aralia nudicaulis Linn. 
Arenaria serpyllifolia Linn. 
Aristida dichotoma Mich-. 
# tuberculosa Nutt. 

Aronia atropurpurea Britton 
Asplenium ruta-muraria Linn. 
Aster acuminatus Michx. 

“ cordifolius L. 
concinnus Wailld. 
divaricatus L. 
dumosus L. 
ericoides Linn. 
“  Jateriflorus (L.) Britton 
puniceus Linn. 
salicifolius Lam. 
spectabilis Ait. 
subulatus Michs. 
Atriplex hastatus Linn. 
Azolla caroliniana Willd. 


Baccharis halimifolia Linn. 
Barbara barbara (L.) Macm. 
es stricta Andrz. 


= 


Bartonia virginica (£.) BSP. 

Berberis vulgaris Linn. 

Boehmeria cylindrica (L.) Sw. 

Brachyelytrum erectum (Schreb.) 
Beauv. 


Cakile edentula (Bigel.) Hook. 
Caltha palustris Linn. 
Capnoides sempervirens (L.) Pers. 
Cardamine pennsylvanica Muhl. 
rf pratensis Linn. 

Carex albicans Willd. 

“ annectans Bicknell 
arctata Boott 
communis Bailey 
“comosa Boott 
crinita Lam. = 
deweyana Schw. 
< diandsam sche 
gracillima Schw. 
interior Bailey 
intumescens Rudge 
“ lacustris Willd. 
“ leptalea Wahl. 
normalis Mackenzie 
 woblitasreude 
“ oederi Ehrh. 
pauciflora Ligitf. 
“  rosaeoides E. C. Howe 
scoparia Schr. 
stipata Muh. 
trichocarpa Muh. 
umbellata Schk. 
“ -vestita Willd. 
vulpinoidea Michx. 
Carum carui Linn. 
Cassia marylandica Linn. 


Cathartolinum medium (Planch) 
Small 
Centaurea nigra Linn. 
Chamaenerion angustifolium (L.) 
Scop. 
Chamaesyce polygonifolia (L.) Small 
preslii (Guss.) Arthur 


Cheirinia cheiranthoides (L.) Link 
Chenopodium ambrosioides Linn. 
3 glaucum Linn. 

Ss hybridum Linn. 
Chrysopsis mariana (Pursh) Nutt. 
Chimaphila umbellata (L.) Nutt. 
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Collinsonia canadensis Linn. 
Convolvulus arvensis Linn. 
Coptis trifolia (L.) Salisb. 
Cornus amonum Mill. 

*eanadensis. (L-) 
Crocanthemum canadense (22) 
Britton 
majus (L.) Britton 
Cuscuta gronovii Willd. 
Cynoglossum officinaie Linn. 
Cyperus filicinus Vahl 

speciosus Vahl 
strigosus Linn. 
Cypripedium spectabile Salish. 


“ 


“ce 


Danthonia compressa Austin 

Ng spicata (L.) Beauv. 
Dasiphora fruticosa (L.) Rydb. 
Dasystoma flava (L.) Wood. 

ney pedicularia (L.) Benth. 

y virginica (L.) Britton 
Decodon verticillata Linn. 
Dentaria diphylla Wichx. 
Deringia canadensis (L.) Kuntze 
Diodia teres Walt. 
Distichlis spicata (L.) Greene 
Doellingeria umbellata (Mill.) Nees 
Drosera intermedia Hayne 
Dryopteris cristata (L.) A. Gray 


dilatata (Hoffm.)_ A. 
Gray 
. dryopteris (L.) Britton 
7 intermedia (Muhl.) A. 
Gray 
me spinulosa (Muell.) 
Kuntze 
Dulichium arundinaceum (iss) 
Britton 


Echinochloa walteri (Pursh.) Nash 
Eleocharis palustris (L.) R. & S. 
Eleusine indica (L.) Gaertn. 
Elymus canadensis Linn. 
Epigaea repens Linn. 
Epilobium coloratum Muhi. 

Ni hirsutum Linn. 
lineare Muhl. 
Equisetum littorale Kuehl. 
Eriophorum tenellum Nutt. 

< viridi-carinatum (En- 

gelm.) Fernald 


“ 


Eupatorium verbenaefolium Linn. 
Euthamia graminifolia (L.) Nutt. 


Festuca elatior Linn. 
Fimbristylis autumnalis (L.) R. & S. 
Fragaria americana (Porter) Britton 


Galeopsis tetrahit Linn. 
Galium claytoni Mich. 

sf palustre Linn. 
Geum strictum dit. 
Gnaphalium uliginosum Linn. 
Gratiola aurea Muhl. 


Helianthus angustifolius Linn. 

s divaricatus Linn. 
strumosus Linn. 
Hibiscus moscheutos Linn. 
Hieracium canadense Mich. 

- paniculatum Linn. 
venosum Linn. 
Hipposelinum levistacum (L.) Britt. 

& Rose 
Hordeum jubatum Linn. 


ee 


“a 


Ibidium cernuum (L.) House 
Ilex laevigata (Pursh) A. Gray 

~ montana (7).-GG.) As Gray 
Impatiens biflora Walt. 
Iva frutescens Linn. 


Jeffersonia diphylla (L.) Pers. 
Juniperus depressa Pursh 


Kneiffia pumila (L.) Spach. 
Koellia incana (L.) Kuntze 


Lactuca spicata (Lam.) Hitche. 
Lappula virginiana (L.) Greene 
Lathyrus maritimus (L.) Bigel. 

y myrtifolius Muhi. 
Lechea minor Linn. 
Leptandra virginica (L.) Nutt. 
Lespedeza capitata Miche. 

: frutescens (L.) Britt. 

os hirta (L.) Hornem. 
stuvei Nutt. 
virginica (L.) Britton 
Lilium canadense Linn. 
Limonium — carolinianum 

Britton 

Liparis loeselii (L.) Richards. 
Lobelia kalmii Linn. 


(Wait.) 
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Lonicera hirsuta Eaton 

= sempervirens Linn. 
Lychnis flos-cuculi Linn. 
Lycopus rubellus Moench. 
Lygodium palmatum (Bernh.) Sw. 
Lysimachia nummularia Linn. 


Mariscus mariscoides (Muhl.) 
Kuntze 
Meibonia bracteata (Mx.) Kuntze 
: canadensis (L.) Kuntze 
. dillenii (Darl.) Kuntze 
es grandiflora (Walt.) Kuntze 
michauxii Vail 
cs obtusa (Muhl.) Vail 
paniculata (L.) Kuntze 
s rigida (Ei/l.) Kuntze 
Mentha canadensis Linn. 
Mikania scandens (L.) Willd. 
Mimulus ringens Linn. 
Mitella diphylla Linn. 
i nuda Linn. 
Monarda clinopodia Linn. 
Moneses uniflora (L.) A. Gray 
Muhlenbergia racemosa (Mx.) 
ana. 


Nabulus trifoliatus Cass 

Naias marina Linn. 

Naumbergia thrysiflora (L.) Duby. 
Norta altissima (L.) Britton 


Ophioglossum vulgatum Linn. 


Panicularia canadensis (M-+x.) 


Kuntze 
£ obtusa (Muhl.) Kuntze 
eC torreyana (Spreng.) 

Merrill 


Panicum addisonii Nash 

e boreale Nash 
capillare Linn. 
clandestinum Linn. 
columbianum Scribn. 
dichotomum Linn. 
dichotomiflorum Mich-. 
huachucae Ashe 
implicatum Scribn. 
latifolium Linn. 
linearifolium Scribn. 
philadelphicum Bernh. 


Panicum sphaerocarpon Ell. 

4 spretum Schult. 
tsugatorum Nash 
verrucosum Muhil. 
villosissimum Nash 
xanthophysum A. Gray 
Parnassia caroliniana Walt. 
Pedicularis canadensis Linn. 
Pentstemon pentstemon (L.) Britt. 
Persicaria lapathifolia \ (E93 

Gray 

4 muhlenbergii (S. Wats.) 

Small 

pennsylvanica (L.) Small 
Phalaris arundinacea Linn. 
Philotria canadensis 

Britton 
Phragmites phragmites (L.) Karst 
Pilea pumila (L.) A. Gray 
Plantago rugelii Decne. 
Pluchea camphorata (L.) DC. 
Poa alsodes A. Gray 

“ nemoralis Linn. 

“ triflora Guilib. 
Polemonium van-bruntiae Britton 
Polygala nuttallii T. & G. 

% pauciflora Willd. 

verticillata Linn. 
viridescens Linn. 
Polygonum sagittatum Linn. 

# tenue Michx. 
Potamogeton amplifolius Tuckerm. 
Potentilla simplex Miche. 

Poterium sanguisorba Linn. ‘ 
Ptilimnium capillaceum (M-x.) Raf. 
Pyrola americana Sweet 

elliptica Linn. 

secunda Linn. 

uliginosa Torrey 


ce 


(Mich-x.) 


“ce 


Radicula palustris (L.) Moench. 
Robinia viscosa Vent. 
Rosa canina Linn. 

“carolina Lini. 
Rubus procumbens Muh. 
Rudbeckia triloba Linn. 
Rynchospora fusca (L.) Ait. 
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Sabbatia stellaris Pursh 
Salicornia europea Linn. 
Sanguisorba canadensis Linn. 
Sanicula canadensis Linn. 

5 gregaria Bicknell 
marylandica Linn. 
Schizachyrium scoparium 

Nash 
Scirpus americanus Pers. 
robustus Pursh 
Scrophularia leporella Bicknell 
Scutellaria lateriflora Linn. 
Selaginella rupestris (L.) Spring. 
Sericocarpus asteroides (L.) B.S. P. 
Sibbaldiopsis tridentata (Soland) 
Rydb. 
Silene latifolia (Mill.) B. & R. 
Solidago flexicaulis Linn. 

s hispida Muhl. 

4 juncea Ait. 
puberula Nutt. 
rugosa Mill. 
sempervirens Linn. 
Sparganium acaule (Beeby) Rydb. 

23 androcladium (Eng- 
elm.) Morong. 
Spartina cynosuroides (L.) Roth 

- michauxiana Hitchc. 

i patens (Ait.) Muhl. 
Spergula arvensis Linn. 

Spiraea latifolia (Ait.) Borkh. 


ce 


(VM x.) 


“ce 


“ce 


Streptopus roseus Mich. 
Strophostyles helvola (L.) Britt. 
Syntherisma sanguinale (L.) Dulac. 


Taenidia integerrima (L.) Drude 
Teucrium littorale Bicknell 
occidentale A. Gray 
Tiarella cordifolia Linn. 
Triosteum aurantiacum Bicknell 
Tovara virginiana (L.) Raf. 


Utricularia macrorhiza LeConte 
Uvularia sessilifolia Linn. 


Vaccinium canadense Kalm 
Veronica scutellata Linn. 
Viburnum opulus Linn. 
Viola canadensis Linn. 
“conspersa Reichenb, 
eriocarpa Schw. 
“~ fimbriatula J. BE. Sv. 
incognita Brainerd 
latiuscula Greene 
rostrata Pursh 
rotundifolia Michx. 
“ selkirkii Pursh 
septentrionalis Greene 
“~~ sororia Willd. 
subvestita Greene 


Xanthium echinatum Murr. 


Zanthoxylum americanum Mill. 
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CONTRIBUTORS AND THEIR CONTRIBUTIONS 


Frank H. Ames, Brooklyn 
Amsonia amsonia (L.) Britton 


Prof. J. C. Arthur, Lafayette, Ind. 
Caeoma strobilinum Arthur 


M. S. Baxter, Rochester 


Antennaria ambigens (Greene) 
Fernald 
canadensis Greene 
fallax Greene 
grandis (Fernald) 
House 
neglecta Greene 
neodioica Greene 
occidentalis Greene 
petaloidea Fernald 
parlinii Fernald 
plantaginifolia CE) 
Richard 


Aristida oligantha Miche. 
Chaenorrhinum minus (L.) Lange 


Chamaesyce glyptosperma  (Eng- 
elm.) Small 

Galeopsis ladanum_ var. latifolia 
Wallr. 


Naias marina Linn. 

Pyrola uliginosa Torrey 

Selaginella rupestris (L.) Spring. 
Sericocarpus asteroides (L.) B.S.P. 


H. R. Bristol, Plattsburg 
Peridermium comptoniae (Britton) Orton & Adams 
S. H. Burnham, Hudson Falls 


Aleurodiscus farlowi Burt 


Stereum leveillianum B. & C. 


Miss M. C. Burns, Middleville 


Geaster triplex Junghuhn 


Lychnis flos-cuculi Linn. 


E. A. Burt, St Louis, Mo. 


Craterellus ochrosporus Burt 
odoratus (Schw.) Fr. 

Thelephora caryophyllea Schaeff. 
5 cuticularis Berk. 

intybacea Pers. 


“ 


Thelephora spiculosa Fr. 

Y scissilis Burt 
terrestris Ehrh. 
vialis Schw. 


Mrs E. P. Gardner, Canandaigua 


Crepis biennis Linn. 


Jeffersonia diphylla (L.) Pers. 


J. J. Davis, Madison, Wis. 


Aecidium ceanothi Ell. & Kell. 
RS euphorbiae Gmiel. 

falcatae Arthur 

hydnoideum B. & C. 

laricis Kleb. 

S liatridis Ell. & And. 


“ce 


“ee 


Aecidium lupini Peck 

nesaeae Gerard 
proserpinaceae B. & C. 
pustulatum Curt. 
rhamni Gniel. 


“cc 


“ 


o 
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Albugo candida (Pers.) Kuntze 
> trapopogonis. (PC.) S. F. 
Gray 
Ascochyta lophanthi Davis 
Asterina rubicola E. & E. 


Burrillia pustulata Setch. 


Sacc. var. 
praecincta Davis 
apocyni E. & K. 
boehmeriae Peck 
callae Peck 
caricina Ell. 
if ceanothi Kall. 

cercidicola Ellis 
comandrae Ell. & Dearn. 
condensata Ell. & Kell. 
dioscoreae E. & M. 
echinocystis E. & M. 
= effusa (8B. & C.) 2. GE: 
fingens Davis 
gayophyti E. & E. 
ca geranii Kell. & Sw 


Cercospora althaeina 


arable 
y Sw. 


s gerardiae Ell. & Dearn. 
- granuliformis Ell. & 
Holw. 


gymnocladi Ell. & Keli. 
negundinis E. & E. 
megalopotanica ee 
omphacodes Ell. & Holw. 
passaloroides Wunt. 
perfoliata E. & E. 

4 physalidis Ellis 

pyri Farlow 

racemosa Ell. & Mart. 
4 rhamni Fckl. 

Si rhoina C. & E. 

4 ribicola E. & E. 


= sagittariae Ell. & Kell. 
S sequoiae var. jumniperi 

{AMS oe oe 
5 Sit Ee Gwe. 


e stomatica Ell. & Davts 
zebrina Pass. 
Cercosporella apocyni Ell. & Keil. 


Cintractia subinclusa (Koern.) Magn. 


Coleosporium sonchi-arvensis (Pers.) 


Lev. 


ss viburni Arthur 


Coletotrichum graminicolum (Ces.) 
Wilson 

Cronartium comandrae Peck 

comptoniae Arthur 

+ quercus (Brondewt ) 

Schroet. 

Cylindrosporium apocyni E. & E. 
betulae Davis 
clematidis E. 
eryngii FE. & 
glyceriae E. & E. 
negundinis E.& EL. 
ribis Davis 
shepherdiae Sacc. 
vermiforme Davis 


Crnks 
K. 


Doassansia ranunculina Davis 
4 sagittariae (West.) Fisch. 


Batylana compositarum Farlow 
floerkeae Holway 
lineatum (Cooke) Davis 


menispermi Farlow & 
Trelease 

microsporum (Ung.) 
Schroet. 


nymphaeae (Cunn.) Setch. 
ranunculi (Bon.) Schroet. 
thalictri Schroet. 
Erysiphe cichoracearum DC. 
Exoascus betulinus (Rostr.) Sadeb. 
sa communis Sadeb. 
% insitiae Sadeb. 
Fabraea rousseauana Sacc. & Bomm. 
Fusarium heterosporum Nees 
Fusicladium radiosum_ var. 
scopicum (Sacc.) Allesch. 


micro- 


Gloeosporium aridum Ell. & Holw. 
cp betularum Ell. & Mart. 
a caryae Ell, & Dearn. 

confluens Ell.& Dearn. 
ic cylindrospermum 

(Bon.) Sacc. 

2 robergii Desm. 
a saccharinum E. & E. 
< septorioides Sacc. 
be thalictri Davis 
1 trifolii Peck 
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Gymnosporangium clavariaeforme 
(Jacq.) DC. 
" clavipes C. & P. 
davisii Kern 
globosum Farlow 
juvenescens Kern 


Keithia thujina Durand 
“ — tsugae’ Farlow 
Kuehneola uredinis (Lk.) Arthur 


Leptothyrium periclymeni Desm. var. 
americanum FE. & E, 


Marsonia coronariae Sacc. & Dearn. 
Ai fraxini Ell. & Davis 
= marini (S. & E.) Magn. 
neilliae (Harkness) Magn. 
- potentillae (Desm.) Magn. 
violae (Pass.) Magn. 
Melampsora medusae Thiim. 
Melampsoropsis ledi (Lk.) Arthur 
- ledicola (Peck) 
Arthur 
Microsphaera alni (Wallr.) Wint. 


Ovularia asperifolii Sacc. var. lap- 
pulae Davis 

destructiva (Phil. & 
Plowr.) Massee 


“ce 


Peridermium balsamium Peck 
Peronospora grisea Ung. 

“ hydrophylli Waite 
leptosperma DeBary 
lophanthi Farlow 
polygoni Thiim. 


¢ rubi Rabenh. 
ke trifoliorum DeBary 
cs viciae (Berk.) DeBary, 


var. americana Davis 
Phleospora celtidis Ell. & Mart. 
aan ulmi (Fr.) Walir. 
Phragmidium occidentale Arthur 
Phyllachora  wittrockii  (FErikss.) 
Sacc. 
Phyllosticta destruens Desm. 

i innumerabilis Peck. 
simillispora Ell. & Davis 
Physalospora ambrosiae E. & E. 
Phytophthora thalictri Wils. & Davis 


“ 


Piricularia parasitica E. & E., 


Plasmopara australis (Spreg.) 
Swingle 

es halstedii (Farl.) Berl. & 
DeToni 

= humuli Miyabe & Taka- 
hashi 


ribicola Schroet. 
viburni Peck . 
Protomyces andinus Spes. 
Puccinia andropogonis Schzw:. 
balsamorhizae Peck 
. bullata (Pers.) Wint. 
cirsii Lasch 
convolvuli (Pers.) Cast. 
coronata Cda. 
curtipes Howe 
cyperi Arthur 
S dayi Clinton 
a dulichii Sydow 
eatoniae Arthur 
eleocharidis Arthur 
emaculata Schw. 
giganthispora Bubak 
3 heucherae (Schw.) Dicetel 
impatientis Arthur 
mesomegala B. & C. 
milii Erikss. 
mk ornata Arthur & Holw. 
panici Dietel 
perminuta Arthur 
‘6 physalidis Peck 
poculiformis (Jacq.) Wett- 
stat. 
polygalae Paschke 
proserpinaceae Farlow 
pustulata Arthur 
pygmaea Erikss. 
rubifaciens Johans. 
sessilis Schw. 
seymouriana Arthur 
s silphii Schw. 
simillima Arthur 
z: tomipara Trelease 
agrimoniae (Schw.) 
Trans. 
articum (Lagh.) 
Tranz. var amer- 
icanum Farl. 


Pucciniastrum 
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Ramularia brunellae E. & E. 

% lysimachiae Thiim. 

ie nemopanthis C. & P. 

is occidentalis E. & K. 

“* plantaginis E. & M. 
prini Peck 
punctiformis (Schl.) var. 

Hoehn. 

7 reticulata E. & E. 
7 rosea: (Fckl.) Sacc. 
smilacinae Davis 
spiraeae Peck 
% stolonifera E. & E. 
uredinis (Voss) Sacc. 
virgaureae Thiim. 
Rhytisma andromedae (Pers.) Fr. 


Sclerotium bifrons E. & E. 

. globuliferum Davis 
Septogloeum ampelopsidis FE. & E. 

Ht nuttalii Harkness 

Septoria acerella Sacc. 

alnifolia E. & E. 

Si asclepiadicola E. & E. 

astericola’ E. & E. 
atropurpurea Peck 
brevispora E. & Davis 
Z cephalanthi E. & K. 
cerastii Rob. & Desm. 
cornicola Desm. 
davisii Sacc. 
dimera Sacc. 
+ helenii E. & E. 
a lophanthi Wint. 
ludwigiae Cooke 
Ny lythrina Peck 
menyanthis Desm. 
musiva Peck 
nubilosa E. & E. 
" pachyspora Ell. & Holw. 
oh physostegiae E. & E. 
i prenanthis E. & E. 


Septoria 
polymniae E. & E, 
rumicis Ellis 
* salicifoliae (Trel.) Berl. & 
DeToni 
sambucina Peck 
silphii E.°& E. 
salicis West. 
solidaginicola Peck 
speculariae B. & C. 
~ xanthiifolia Ell. & Kell. 
Sphaerotheca humuli (DC.) Burr. 
Synchytrium aureum Schroet. 
; scirpi Davis 


Taphrina_ potentillae (Farlow) 


Johans. 
coryli Nishida 
Uredinopsis athinsonii Magn. 

- mirabilis (Peck) Magn. 
. osmundae Magn. 
struthiopteris Stormer 
Urocystis agropyri (Preuss.) 
Schroet. 


“ 


“ce 


waldsteiniae Peck 
Uromyces acuminatus Arthur 


" hyperici-frondosi (Schw.) 
Arthur 

be poinsettiae Tranz. 

is pyriformis Cooke 


ie rudbeckiae A. & H. 
spermacoces (Schw.) 


Thiim. 

us trifolii-repentis (Cast.) 
Liro. 
Urophlyctis pluriannulatum (B. & C.) 
Farlow 


Ustilago longissima (Sow.) Tul. 
‘s i var. macrospora 
Davis 
“cc 


perennans Rostr. 
5 violacea (Pers.) Fckl. 


Prof. John Dearness, London, Ont. 


Ascochyta colorata Peck 
s pisi Lib. var. lupini Sace. 


Basidiophora entospora Rose & 


Cornn. 


Cercospora diffusa E. & E. 

at zebrina Pass. 
Cladosporium ramuosum Desm. 
Corticum vagum B. & C. 


Darluca bubakiana Kabat. 
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Diplodia linderae LE. & E. 

Discosia maculicola Gerard 
Doassansia affinis Ell. & Dearn. 
alismatis (Nees) Cornn. 
deformans Setch. 


martianofhana (Thiim.) 
Setch. 


“ 
ae 


“ee 


Entomosporium thumeni 
Sacc. 

Entyloma compositarum Farlow 

nymphaeae (Cornn.) 

Setch. 

Cke.) 

Wint. 


(Cke.) 


“ce 


“cc 


physalidis (Kl. & 


Gloeosporium canadense E. & E. 
. caryae Ell. & Dearn. 

catalpac EE. & E. 

robergei Desm. 

salicis West. 

‘ trifolii Peck 


Macrosporium solani £. & M. 


Peronospora effusa (Grev.) Rabenh. 

iy calotheca DeBary 
corydalis DeBary 
arthuri Farlow 
lophanthi Farlow “ 
trifoliorum DeBary 
Plasmopara geranii Peck 

a halstedii (Farl.) Berl. & 

DeToni 

Phyllosticta cruenta (Fr.) Kickx. 


“ce 


STATE 


lentaginis Sacc. & Syd..= 


MUSEUM 


Phyllosticta punctata Ell. & Dearn. 
Phycotheca viticola (B. & C.) Wils. 
Puccinia poarum Niels. 


Ramularia hamamelidis Peck 
Rhytisma ilicis-canadensis Schw. 


Schizonella melanogramma (DC.) 
Schroet. 
Septogloeum ampelopsidis E. & E. 
Septoria anemones Desm. 
os apii Chester 
brunneola (Fr.) Niessl. 
cornicola Desm. 
atropurpurea Peck 
consimilis E. & M. 
dolichospora E. & E. 
menyanthis Desm. 
polaris Karst 
rubi var. pallida Ell. & 
Holw. 
a rudbeckiae Ell. & Holw. 
sambucina Peck 
i stachydis Rk. & D. 


Synchitrium decipiens Farlow 


Urophylictis pulposa (Wallr.) 


Schroet. 


~Urocystis anemones (Pers.) Want. 
‘Ustilago longissima (Sow.) Tul. 


“ 


perennans Kostr. 
- zeae (Beckm.) Ung. 


-«Valsaria exasperans Ger. var. aceris 


Rehm. 


Mrs John Dennis, Rochester 


Monarda clinopodia Linn. 


Dr W. A. Murrill, New York 


Boletinus pictus Peck 


Ceriomyces  subglabripes (Peck) 

-Murrill 
Chanterel infundibuliformis (Scop.) 
Fr. 


umbonatus Fr. 
Collybia dryophila Bull. 
‘ maculata A. & S. 


Collybia strictipes Peck 

Cortinarius armillatus [’r. 

Clitocybe clavipes (Pers.) Fr. 
« - “ sinopica Pr. 

Clavaria pistularis Linn. 
pinophila Peck 

Craterellus cornucopioides Pers. 

Cudonia lutea (Peck) Sace. 
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Fomitiporia prunicola Murrill 
Agaricus diminutivus Peck 


Hydnum caput-ursi (L.) Fr. 


Lactaria gerardii Peck 

‘< mucida Burlingham 

x subdulcis (Pers.) Fr. 

te turpis (Wenm.) Fr. 

¥ torminosa (Schaeff.) Pers. 
ligniota Fr. 
Lepiota amianthina (Scop.) Quel. 

clypeolaria (Bull.) Quel. 
Leotia lubrica (Scop.) Pers. 
Lachnea hemisphaerica (Wuggs.) 


Marasmius confluens.(Pers.) Ricken. 


Melanoleuca albissima (Peck) Mur- 
rill 


Omphalia chrysophylla Fr. 


Pholiota squarrosa Muell. 
caperata (Pers.) Fr. 


Rostkovites granulatus (L.) P. Karst. 
Russula depallens (Pers.) Fr. 
compacta Frost & Peck 
foetens (Pers.) Fr. 

a lutea (Huds.) Fr. 


“ 


Spathularia velutipes C. & F. 
Tyromyces guttulatus (Peck) Murrill 


Venenarius frostianus (Peck) Murrill 
Me phalloides (Fr.) Murrill 


C. G. Lloyd, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Trametes abietis Karst. 


Trametes piceina Peck 


J. H. Livingston, Tivoli-on-Hudson 


Phyllosticta ampelopsidis E. & M. 


W. A. Matthews, Rochester 


Dryopteris clintoniana (D. C. Eaton) 


Dowell 


“se 


(Muhl.)_ A. 
Gray 


intermedia 


Dryopteris spinulosa (Muell.) Kuntze 
Monarda clinopodia Linn. 


Prof. L. H. Pennington, Syracuse 


Antrodia mollis (Sommerf.) Karst. 
Azolla caroliniana Willd. 


Bactridium flavum Kzse. & Schum. 


Cercospora betacola Sacc. 

Clavaria mucida Pers. 

Clitopilus abortivus B. & C. 

Cronartium comandrae Peck 

Daedalia quercina (L.) Pers. 

Chlorosplenium aeruginosum (Oed.) 
DeNot. 


Daldinia concentrica (Bolt.) Ces. & 
DeNot. 
Diatrype stigma (Hoffm.) Fr. 


Elaphomyces variegatus Tul. 
Elfvingia fomentaria (L.) Murrill 


Fomes populinus (Schum.) Cooke 
“~~ roseus (Alb. & Schw.) Cooke 
“ scutellatus (Schw.) Cooke 

Fomitiporella betulina Murriil 


Gloeophyllum hirsutum (Schaeff.) 
Murrill 
3 trabeum (Pers.) 
Murrill 

Gloeosporium caryae E. & E. 
a nervicolum G. Massee 
§ nervisequum (Jf ckl.) 
Sace. 


Gnomonia beneta (Sacc.) Kleb. 
Gymnosporangium clavariaeforme 


(Jacg.) DE. 


Holwaya giganthea (Peck) Dur. 
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Hydnum schiedermayeri (Heufler) 
Hapalopilus gilvus (Schw.) Murrill 
: rutilans (Pers.) Murrill 


Lenzites betulina (L.) Fr. 
Leotia lubrica (Scop.) Pers. 


Marssonia juglandis (Lib.) Sacc. 

Massaria vomitoria B. & C. 

Melampsorella elatina (Alb. & 
Schw.) Arth. 

Melanconium oblongum Berk. 


Peronospora corydalis DeBary 

Phyllosticta hamamelidis Peck 
paviae Desm. 

Plasmopara viticola (B. & C.) Berl. 


& DeTon 
o serotinus Schrad. 
Porodisculus pendulus (Schw.) 
Murrill 
Pseudopeziza medicaginis (Lib.) 
Sacc. 


Puccinia malvacearum Mont. 

i menthae DC. 
mesomegala B. & C. 
pimpinellae Mart. 
podophylli Schw. 
suaveolens (Pers.) Rostr. 


Pycnoporus  cinnabarinus 


Karst. 


(Jacq.) 


Rhytisma punctata (Pers.) rr. 


Schizonella melanogramma (DC.) 
Schroet. 
Septoria apii (B. & C.) Chester 
- brunellae Ell. & Holw. 
dentariae Peck 
polygonarum Desm. 
viridi-tingenes Curt. 
Sphaeropsis sumache (Schw.) C. 
Ge: 
Stigmatea robertiana Fr. 


Synchytrium decipiens Farlow 


(Desm. & 


“ 


Taphrina caerulescens 
Mont.) Tul. 
Trametes piceina Peck 


Urocystis anemones (Pers.) Wint. 

Uromyces hedysari-paniculati (Schw.) 
Farlow 

Ustilago heufleri Fckl. a 

S lorentziana Thiim. 

rabenhorstiana Keuhn. 

residua Clinton 

utriculosa (Nees) Tul. 


Xylaria polymorpha Pers. 


H. C. Sands, Malone 


Spongospora subterranea (Wallr.) 
Johnson 


F. A. Ward, Cortland 


Poterium sanguisorba Linn. 


Miss E. C. Webster, Syracuse 


Centaurea nigra Linn. 


Chenopodium glaucum Linn. 
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my OR INTERESTING SPECIES OF -FUNGI, HII 
1 Fungi new to the State flora 
Aleurodiscus farlowi Burt 


On dead branches and twigs of hemlock, Tsuga cana- 
densis, Vaughns, Washington county. S. H. Burnham, February 
20, 1914. (Determined by E. A. Burt.) 


Botryosphaeria fuliginosa M. & M. 


On dead twigs of Fraxinus-americana L., Sylvan 
Beach, Oneida county. H. D. House, May 14, 1915. 


Calosphaeria cornicola E. & E. 


On dead branches of Cornus paniculata near Beth- 
fenem. N.Y. April. Dr Charles H. Pect< 


Cercospora caricis Dearness & House, n. sp. 


Spots yellow, not definitely bordered, similar on both sides of the 
leaf, generally following but not bounded by the veinlets; hyphal 
tufts brown, hyphae 15-20 by 4-6 p, amphigenous but mostly 
epiphyllous; conidia hyaline, slightly obclavate, occasionally con- 
catenate, flexuous, continuous to 4-septate, 40-80 by 3 pz. 

mids Horee, N. Y., on leaves of: Carex folliculata.” Dr 
Peas Peck, Aurust. 

This species differs very markedly from Cercospora 
caricina Ell. & Dearness, which has minute hypophyllous tufts, 
and from Cercospora microstigma Sacc., which pos- 
sesses smoky, margined spots. 


Coniothyrium concentricum Desm. 


On languishing leaves of Yucca filamentosa L. (cultv.) 
Oneida, Madison county. H. D. House, June 20, 1915. 


Coryneum umbonatum Nees 
On dead twigs of Carpinus caroliniana Walt. Sylvan 
Beach. H. D. House, May 10, 1915. 


Cucurbitaria ceanothi Dearness & House, sp. nov. 


Perithecia rough, small, subcaespitose on a black cortical stroma 
which finally throws off the cuticle; asci paraphysate, 150-175 by 
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10-15 ; sporidia evenly to obliquely uniseriate, 3-7 but mostly 5-6 
septate, 20-26 by 11-12 pw, somewhat constricted at the middle 
septum. 

On dead stems of Ceanothus americanus. Albany. 
H. D. House, November to April. Type in the herbarium of the 
New York State Museum. 


Cyphella conglobata Burt 
(Ann. Mo. Bot. Gard. 1:375. 1914) 
Adirondack mountains and North Elba. Collected by Dr C. H. 
Peck. (Determined by E. A. Burt.) 


Dendrophoma albomaculans (Schw.) Starb. 


On dead branches of Lilac (Syringa vulgaris ieee 
Rensselaer. H. D. House, June 9, 1915. 


Diaporthe ailanthi Sacc. var. viburni Dearness & House, var. nov. 


On dead twigs of Viburnum dentatum L, Sylvan 
Beach, Oneida county, N. Y. H. D. House, May 13, 1915. 

The largest perithecia are about 360 uw in diameter, the asci are 
45-60 x 6-9 » and the 4-nucleate sporidia are 11-15 x 3-3% p. The 
only difference between this and the typical form of the species 
occurring on Ailanthus is that here the sporidia are not constricted, 
while in D. Ailanthi they are said to be slightly constricted. 


Diaporthe comptoniae (Schw.) E. & E. 
On dead twigs of Comptonia peregrina (L.) Coulter. 
Near Albany, N. Y. H. D. House, July 19, 1915. 


Diaporthe minuta Dearness & House, sp. nov. 


Perithecia minute, .3 mm; thickly scattered, the black entire 
ostiola scarcely visible above the ruptured cuticle, flesh white; asc 
fusoid, short-stipitate, 75 by 6-7 yw, profusely paraphysate, para- 
physes linear and longer than the asci; sporidia uniseptate, some- 
what constricted, hyaline, nucleate, acute at each end, 15 by 3 pz. 

On dead stems of -Ceanothus americans em 
Albany. H. D. House, March, tg15. Type in the herbarium of the 
“New York State Museum. 


Cercospora lathyri Dearness & House, sp. nov. 

Spots bluish gray, becoming darkened with age, many of them 
finally arid, bounded by a narrow reddish border limited by the 
veinlets, 2-4 x 2-3 mm; hyphae very short on numerous evenly 
scattered brownish bases, amphigenous; conidia mostly epiphyllous, 
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continuous, or obscurely one to few septate, straight or slightly 
curved, amphigenous, 40-70 x 234-314 », mostly about 45 p» long. 

On living and languishing leaves of the beach pea ( Lathyrus: 
maritimus (L.) Bigel.), Wading River (type) and Eastport, 
N. ¥Y. Charles H. Peck. August and September. (Year not 
indicated on the collection). Type in the herbarium of the New 
York State Museum. 


Diaporthe tecta (Cooke) Sacc. 
(Valsa tecta Cooke) 


Sand’s point, Long Island, on dead twigs of Myrica caro- 
fmemsis Mill. “Ho. D:. House, September.8, 1915. Professor 
Dearness, who examined these specimens, states that Cooke does not 
mention that the sporidia are appendiculate; otherwise the descrip- 
tion agrees with the specimens. 

The species is based upon Ravenel’s. N. Am. F. no. 747. J. B. 
Ellis redescribed the species from a copy of no. 747, and states that 
the discrepancy (in part) between the two descriptions is remark- 
able. Cooke & Ellis may have had two different species in hand. 

ie “same collection contains’ a little Calosphaera 
mere ae: C. -& Wy: 


Diaporthe tuberculosa (EF Ill.) Sacc. var. pruni Dearness & House, 
var. nov. 

The perithecia, asci and sporidia are quite similar to those of the 
typical form of this species on Amelanchier, although the perithecia 
penetrate to or slightly into the wood on this host. The black 
stromatic boundary also penetrates more deeply and rises distinctly 
to the surface of the bark, elevating it into a narrow blackened cir- 
cular ridge with a diameter of from 2 to 5 mm. 

On dead twigs of Prunus serotina Ehrh. Oneida, Madi- 
son county, N. Y. H.D. House, May 15, 1915. 


Didymosphaeria empetri (Fr.) Sacc. 


On dead leaves of Empetrum nigrum L. Mount Marcy. 
H. D. House, July 1913. 


Didymosphaeria housei Dearness 
(Mycologia 8:100. 1916) 

Perithecia scattered, dark, raising the cuticle in small pustules, 
.3 mm; ostiola very short, almost obsolete; asci paraphysate, cylin- 
drical, short stipitate, 60-72 by 5-6 mw; sporidia smoky brown, I- 
septate, slightly constricted, compactly uniseriate, 8-9 by 4-4% up. 
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On dead twigs of Ceanothus ‘american ieee 
Albany. H. D. House, January to April 1915. Type in the her- 
barium of the New York State Museum. Resembiing Didy- 
mosphaeria ceanothi Cooke & Harkness of Caltfionnme 
but the spores much smaller. 


Microdiplodia ceanothi Dearness & House, sp. nov. 

Acervuli scattered, raising the cuticle which is blackened into 
small pustules, 43 to % mm broad; spores smoky brown, suboblong, 
Q-I1 by 4-5 p. 

On- ‘dead twigs of Ceanothus americanus) (mm 
Albany. H.D. House, March 1915. Type in the herbarium of the 
New York State Museum. Probably a stage of Didymos- 
phaeria housei Dearness, which was found upon the same 
twigs. 

Diplodia microspora B. & C. 

On Viburnum dentatum Limn, Albany, Nigyeieee 
lected by H. D. House, May 1915. 

There is nothing in the meager description of Diplodia 
microspora to exclude our material except that the conidia of 
the latter are rather uniformly 9 x 3-3™% wp instead of 6-7 x 3 pw as 
given in the description by Saccardo. The type of D. micro- 
spora was collected by Curtis on Viburnum opmir- 
Poliim: (V.Opulus): 


Hichleriella leveilliana (B. & C.) Burt 
(Stereum leveillianum B. & C.) 
On dead branches and twigs of hemlock, Tsuga canaden- 
sis (L.) Carr. Vaughns, Washington county. S. H. Burnham, 
February 20, 1914. (Determined by E. A. Burt.) 


Flammula penetrans Fr. 
On decayed pine logs, Sylvan Beach, Oneida county. H. D. 
House, October 12, 1915. 


Gloeosporium alnicola Dearness & House, sp. n. 

. Spots subcircular, reddish brown with a diffused darker border, 
I cm in diameter; acervuli amphigenous, concolorous or usually 
darker, depressed, 50-150 p, mostly about 70 »; conidia continuous, 
elliptic-oblong, 9-12 by 2.75-3 p. 

On living leaves of Alnus rugosa (DuRoi) K. Koch. 
Eastport, Long Island. Dr C. H. Peck, August. 
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Gloeosporium falcatum Dearness & House, sp. nov. 

Spots gray with a darker, ridged border and surrounded by an 
indefinite, reddish, somewhat translucent margin, 3 to .7 mm broad. 
Acervuli epiphyllous, concolorous, scattered, best observed with 
reflected light under the microscope, 90-150 pw. Spores falcate, 
hyaline, acute at one or both ends, grumous and _ guttulate, 
24-32 x 8-12 up. 

Mawlivine leaves of _Benzoin aestivate >(.), Nees: 
Blgee Jake near ‘Catskill, N. Y. .H.'D. House, August 21, 1g85: 
Type in the herbarium of the New York State Museum. 

The specimens are perhaps rather immature and might possibly 
develop septa in the spores, in which case it would be a Marsonia 
related to M. daphnes. 


Gloeosporium hydrophylli Dearness & House, sp. nov. 

Spots slaty gray, subcircular when not marginal, mostly about 
1 cm broad, concentrically ridged when seen through a lens, becom- 
ing dry and brittle and breaking up. 

Acervuli innate, often found in sections where their positions 
were not discovered with the lens. Spores hyaline, 5-9 x 2-2) p, 
nucleate at each end. 

On living leaves of Hydrophyllum canadense L. 
Green lake near Kirkville, Onondaga county. H. D. House, 
August 1915. Type in the herbarium of the New York State 
Museum. 

Ascochyta wisconsina Davis 

Near Cicero, Onondaga county, on living leaves of Sambucus 
canadensis L. H. D. House, August 10, 1915. The fungus 
at first suggested a species of Gloeosporium but Professor Dear- 
ness, who identifies the species, notes that spores were found with a 
hyaline septum and that there is a thin pycnidial wall. The zona- 
tion, colors and spore measurements agree with the description of 
Ascochyta wisconsina, and differs from A. ebuli 
Fckl. described on Sambucus in Europe. 


Leptonia euchlora (Lasch) Quel. 
(Sace. Sylk 52713. 1687) 

Pileus submembranaceous, campanulate becoming deeply de- 
pressed in the center, yellowish green or brownish when young 
becoming brownish with age, the surface radiately furrowed and 
streaked with paler tints, minutely tawny fibrillose and roughened 
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but scarcely squamulose, the margin irregular, 1-4 cm broad; flesh 
very thin and pallid; stipe slender, 2-4 cm long, 2.5-5 mm thick, 
hollow, grass green but the flesh pallid, surface becoming some- 
what fuscus with age and slightly fibrillose; lamellae adnate and 
decurrent, rather distant, pallid or slightly yellowish when young, 
soon becoming flesh-colored; spores pale rusty brown in mass, 
angular, 9-13 X 5-9 p. 

Damp clay soil in deciduous thickets. Green lake near Kirkville, 
Onondaga county. H. D. House, no. 14.16, June 6, 1914. Orrville, 
Onondaga county. George E. Morris, August 13, 1910. 

Identification of this interesting species was suggested by Mr 
Morris and further examination of the specimens and notes makes 
the identification almost positive, and adds another species, hereto- 
fore known only in Europe, to the fungus flora of America. 

The bright green stipe is so characteristic that the species can 
scarcely be mistaken. The two localities mentioned are about eight 
miles distant from each other. 


Leptosphaeria triglochinis Schrt. 


On dead stems of Triglochin; palustre Iie 
swamp, Oneida, Madison county. H. D. House, June 20, 1915. 


Leptosphaeria hydrophila Sacc. 

Oneida, N. Y.on Typha angustifolia L. July sopeers 
Determined by Saccardo. Originally described as found on 
Juncus effusus in Italy and not previously collected in 
America, nor upon this host. 


Macrophoma viburni Dearness & House, sp. nov. 
Pycnidia thickly scattered, nearly black, perforate, 125-270 pm in 
diameter. Conidia hyaline, naviculate, 19-25 x 6 p, on evident short 
basidia. 
Associated with a Rhabdospora on dead twigs of Viburnum 
opulus L. Catskill, N.. Y. H. D. House, Augustizaiimms 
Type in the herbarium of the New York State Museum. 


: Metasphaeria staphyleae Dearness & House, sp. nov. 

Perithecia scattered, raising the epidermis into flat, pale, per- 
forated pustules, lenticular to subglobose, 180-360 jp; ostiola 
cylindric, obtuse and short. 

Asci_ clavate-cylindrical, .often widest near the middle, 
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75-90 Xx 8-15 p, sometimes stipitate; paraphyses obscure, almost 
lacking among the older asci and then suggesting a Sphaerulina, but 
evident among the undeveloped asci. | 

Sporidia hyaline, elliptic, tri-septate, irregularly uniseriate, often 
biseriate near the middle or at the apex of the ascus, variable in 
size, 15-22 x 5-8 yp. 

On dead twigs of Staphylea trifoliata L. West Park, 
Ulster county, N. Y. H. D. House, May 6, 1915. Also collected 
on the same host at Green pond, near Jamesville, Onondaga county, 
May 11, 1915. Type in the herbarium of the New York State 
Museum. 

Metasphaeria staphylina (Pk.) Sacc. proves to bs, 
upon examination of the type material, a species of Hysterium and 
is redescribed in another place. 


Metasphaeria varia Dearness & House, sp. nov. 

Perithecia thickly scattered, 1% mm apart or crowded, seated in 
the cortex and producing a black stain on the surface of the wood, 
rupturing and raising the cuticle into pustules about .3 mm in 
diameter, depressed globose with short very variable ostiola, in 
section white with a dark border. . 

Asci sparsely paraphysate but covered by a brownish layer of 
apparently paraphysal origin, adhering as though in a mucilaginous 
matrix and separable with difficulty, clavate, thick-walled, 75-100 up. 

Sporidia hyaline, biseriate, constricted, upper half larger, some- 
times separating at the constriction, very variable in size from 
I5 xX 3p to 27 x 7 » or even 33 x 6y, and in septation 3-8 septate, 
quite frequently 4 septate in the upper half and 3 septate in the 
lower one, occasionally longitudinally septate between two septa. 

On dead branches of Rhus copallina L. North Bay, 
Oneida county. H. D. House, June 22, 1915. Type in the herbar- 
ium of the New York State Museum. 


Massaria plumigera FE. & E. 
var. tetraspora Dearness & House, var. nov. 


Sporidia variable but larger than those of the type, the largest 
measuring 82 x 21 »; asci 4-spored, 125-165 x 32-40 mw; paraphyses 
filiform and longer than the asci. As in the type the sporidia are 
permanently hyaline. 

On dead twigs of Viburnum dentatum Linn. Albany, 
N. Y. Collected by H. D. House, May—June, 1915. Type in the 
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herbarium of the New York State Museum. Also collected on same 
host at Sylvan Beach, Oneida county, May 13, 1915. ! 

Comparison of this collection with that made by Doctor Peck 
in 1877 on Viburnum lentago (3Ist Rep’t, p. 50. 1879 as 
Massaria gigaspora. Fckl.) shows them to be the same. 
The herbarium name of the specimens upon which this report was 
made was later changed by Doctor Peck to Massaria corni 
(Fr. & Mont.), which also inhabits Viburnum but its sporidia are 
brown and in globose-depressed perithecia. They differ from M. 
gigaspora Fckl. which is said to bear eight spores, four in an 
upper and four in a lower division of the ascus, and to have para- 
physes shorter than the asci. 


Microdiplodia lophiostomoides Dearness & House, sp. nov. 


Pycnidia thinly scattered, when well developed rising through 
the closely investing elongate clefts in the bark, and strongly 
resembling a Lophiostoma, I x .25 mm. 

Conidia brown, innumerable, uni-septate, guttate in each cell, 
oblong-elliptic, sometimes constricted, 11-13 x 5-7 p, mostly about 
12 » long,.on basidia often half their length. 

On dead twigs of Liriodendron, tulaprierauees 
Oneida, Madison county, N. Y. H. D. House, May 15, 1915. ee 
in the herbarium of the New York State Museum. 

With one or two out of several sections there was found a 
Leptosphaeria with very minute perithecia, asci 40-45 x 8 w, amber 
sporidia 15 x 4 p, 3-Septate, second cell largest. This might be 
supposed to be L. stictoides only that this species is said to 
have 5-septate sporidia. 


Pestalozzia flagellifera E. & E. 


On dead twigs of Comptonia peregrina (L.) Coulter. 
Near Albany, N. Y. H. D. House, July 19, 1915. 


Phoma florida Dearness & House, sp. nov. 


Pycnidia minute, .1 mm densely gregarious, subcuticular, causing 
ashen spots or stripes on the smooth, pale-brown twigs. Conidia 
sessile or nearly so, hyaline, 9 x 3 p, rounded at the ends, mostly 
narrowed at one end. 

On dead twigs of Cornus florida L. Yonkers, N. Y. 
H. D. House, May 8, 1915. 
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Phoma ailanthi Saccardo. 


On dead shoots of Ailanthus glandulosus_ Desf. 
Yonkers. H. D. House, May 8, 1915. Albany. H. D. House, 
Wage 10; 1915. 

Phoma imperialis Sacc. & Roum. 
(Phoma paulowniae Sacc. not Thiim.) 


On twigs of Paulownia tomentosa (Thunb.) Baill. 
Yonkers, N. Y. H. D. House, May 8, 1915. 

The typical species inhabits petioles of Paulownia imperi- 
alis in France. The description in the Sylloge is rather meager to 
establish positively the identity of the Yonkers material, but for 
the nonessential fact that the former was on petioles while ours 
inhabits twigs, there is no difference so far as the description of the ~ 
type goes. The following description is drawn from the Yonkers 
material. 

Pycnidia immersed in the thin bark, mostly elliptic, I x .25—.3 mm, 
flat, dark brown or black and showing through the epidermis which 
is pierced by the short conic stomata; conidia abundant, hyaline, 
somewhat acutely elliptic, nucleate, 6-9 x 3 » on basidia of about 
their own length. 

Phoma paulowniae Thim. is quite distinct. 


Phoma linariae Dearness & House, sp. nov. 
Pycnidia dark brown, very numerous, flat to subglobose or 
depressed around the small central stomata which pierce the cuticle, 
150-200 p» in diameter ; conidia numerous, hyaline, oblong to some- 
what curved, 2-3 x I p. 
On dead stems of Linaria vulgaris Mill. Albany, N. Y. 
H. D. House, May 23, 1915. 


Phoma longipes B. & C. 
Orient Point, Long Island. On Morus alba L. Roy Latham, 
May 1, 1911. Reported as Phoma moricola Sacc. by Burn- 
ham and Latham in Torreya 14:210. I9gI4. 


Phoma pectinata Dearness & House, sp. nov. 

Pycnidia strictly hypophyllous, flat-globose to conic-globose, 
black, minutely perforate, stellately or cleftwise rupturing the raised 
cuticle, disposed in linear ranks, a few to about 20 on each side of 
the midvein, .25-.35 mm. 
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Conidia hyaline, ovoid to subglobose, 12-14 x 9-10 p, on narrow 
sporophores, sometimes of their own length or longer. 

On leaves of Abies pectinata on limbs which have died 
without casting their leaves. Oneida, Madison county, N. Y. 
H.-.D. House, May 14, 1915. Type in the herbarium of the New 
York State Museum. 


Phoma platanicola Dearness & House, sp. nov. 

Pycnidia rather sparsely scattered, raising the ruptured cuticle, 
pale, flat, circular, pseudo-locellate, .3-.5 mm. Conidia hyaline, non- 
guttulate, elliptic to subfusoid, 9-12 x 4—6 p, on sporophores of the 
same length as the conidia, some of which are branched. 

On dead twigs of Platanus occidentalis L. Sylvan 
Beach, Oneida county. H. D. House, June 21, 1915. Type in the 
herbarium of the New York State Museum. This comes near 
Phoma almeidae Sacc. & Trav., the conidia and sporophores 
of which are narrower and of different shape. 


Phyllosticta ambrosioides Thiim. 


On living leaves of Chenopodium ambrosioidesms 
Syracuse, N. Y. H. D. House, August 1915. 


Phyllosticta staphyleae Dearness 

On “blighted” capsules of Staphylea tritol#apae 
near Black lake, north of Leeds, Greene county. H. D. House, 
August 21, IQI5. 

Phyllosticta myricae Cooke 

On living and languishing leaves of Myrica carolinen- 
sis Mill. Sand’s point, Long Island. H. D. House, September 
8, 1915. . 


Phyllosticta steironematis Dearness & House, sp. nov. 


Spots reddish, scattered, circular, 2-3 mm broad or confluent and 
extending over half or the whole of the leaf. Pycnidia amphigen- 
ous, black, 75-150 p, not deeply seated. Conidia hyaline, globose, 
grumous, 5-0 p. 

On living leaves of Steironema ciliatum (ie hae 
North Greenbush, N. Y. H. D. House, July 20, 1915. Type in 
the herbarium of the New York State Museum. The spores of this 
species are very distinct from those of either P. dodecathet 
Trelease or P, lysimachiae Allesch. 
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Puccinia conii (Strauss) Fuckel, I, LI. 
On leaves of Conium maculatum L. Eastport, Long 
Island. Collected by Dr C. H. Peck, August. 


Ramularia cichorii Dearness & House, n. sp. 


Spots scattered, small, grayish brown, alike on both sides of the 
leaf, bounded by usually 2 or 3 concentric ridges, 2-3 mm in 
diameter ; tufts epiphyllous, minute, scarcely visible in the absence 
of sporules; conidia hyaline, not numerous on the tufts, even, 
continuous, 15-22 x 234 up. 

On living leaves of Cichorium intybus L. Evans Mills, 
See july. Collected by Dr C. H. Peck. 


Scolescosporium coryli Dearness & House, n. sp. 

Spots arid, definitely narrow bordered, 2-3 mm broad; acervuli 
epiphyllous, brown, irregular on the veinlets, hemispherical on the 
flat surface of the leaf, 100-150 mw; conidia four-celled, apical cell 
hyaline, somewhat elongate, subacute, others smoky brown, the 
basal one rounded ; some of the spores curved, 12 x 5 p. 

On languishing leaves of Corylus americana Walt. 
Coleman’s, N. Y. Collected by Dr C. H. Peck, October 3, 1908. 


Septoria cryptotaeniae Ell. & Rau 


On leaves of Deringa canadensis (L.) Kuntze. Fonda. 
Collected by Dr C. H. Peck, June. 


Septoria mollisia Dearness & House, n. sp. 

The affected part of the leaf, often the whole leaf, sordid or 
dull brown; pycnidia epiphyllous, waxy brown, punctate, very 
numerous, evenly scattered, 50-150 mw in diameter, widely open, 
saucerlike, suggesting Mollisia or Belonopsis; sporules straight, 
continuous, long and very narrow, 35-65 (mostly 60) by .5—.75 p. 

On leaves of Antennaria neodioica Greene and A. 
canadensis Greene, collected by M. S. Baxter near Greece, 
Monroe county, N. Y., May 1913. This species differs from 
Septoria lanariae Fairm. in lacking definite, margined 
spots and having longer, narrower sporules. 

It may be questioned whether the waxy appearing rim is a part 
of a true pycnidial wall and whether the plant should not be called 
a Cylindrosporium. 
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Septoria pentstemonis FE. & E. 


On living leaves of _Pentstemon laevigatus Ait. near 
Catskill; N.Y: HH. D, House, August 21; 5107s. 


Septoria tenuis Dearness & House, sp. nov. 


Pycnidia epiphyllous, numerous, seriate, nearly superficial, 90 p 
in diameter. Sporules continuous, 45-90 x I-1% p. 

On dry dead portions of leaves of Carex tenuis Rudge, and 
on dry portions of leaves yet green. Sylvan Beach, Oneida county, 
N. Y. H. D. House, May 10, 1915. Type in the herbarium of the 
New York State Museum. 


Sphaerella ciliata E. & E. 


On dead stems of Steironema ciliata (L.) Raf. Sylvan 
Beach, Oneida county. H. D. House, May 13, 1915. 


Sphaerella ailanthi Ell. & Barth. 


On dead branches of Ailanthus glandulosa _ Desf. 
Albany, N. Y. H. D. House, February 22, 1915. 


Sphaeropsis ceanothi Dearness & House, sp. nov. 


Pyenidia subcuticular, raising the cuticle in globose-elliptic pus- 
tules, 200-300 yp, firm and white at first, darkening at maturity; 
ostiola round and merely penetrating the cuticle; spores strongly 
nucleate at first, finally homogeneous and brown, 20-22 by I0-II yp, 
on basidia usually about half the length of the spores. 

On dead stems of Ceanothus americanus Emm 
Albany. H.D. House, January 1915. Type in the herbarium of the 
New York State Museum. 


Sphaeropsis coryli E. & E. 


On dead twigs of Corylus americana Marsh. Karner, 
Albany county. H. D. House, June 16, 1915. 


Sphaeropsis parallela Dearness & House, sp. nov. 


* Pycnidia black, subglobose, .3 mm, minutely perforate, almost con- 
tiguous in parallel series, erumpent through elongate and finally con- 
tinuous linear clefts in the cuticle. Conidia brown, pyriform but 
varying to subglobose, 18-30 x 12 p, I-3 guttate, on short basidia. 
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On dead branchlets of Cornus florida L. Yonkers, N. Y. 
H. D. House, May 8, 1915. Type in the herbarium of the New 
York State Museum. 


Sphaeropsis viburni-dentati Dearness & House, sp. nov. 


Pycnidia gregarious in the cortex, globose, 160-300 yp, raising 
the covering cuticle which is minutely pierced by the short 
black ostiola; conidia 'pale brown, oblong with rounded ends, 
I8x7 p to 22x 6% up, on basidia which are one-half to two-thirds 
of the length of the spores. 

On dead stems of Viburnum dentatum Linn. Albany, 
N. Y. Collected by H. D. House, May-June, 1915. Type in the 
herbarium of the New York State Museum. 

Differs from Sphaeropsis lantanae P. Brun., which 
has smaller dark-brown spores in erumpent, black perithecia, and 
from Sphaeropsis viburni Ell. & Dearness, which has 
larger, dark-brown, subpyriform spores and is phyllogenous. 


Stagonospora convolvuli Dearness & House, sp. nov. 


Spots reddish brown, irregular, .5 to 1 cm broad, deciduous, not 
bordered but faintly concentrically ridged on the upper side. 
Pycnidia mostly epiphyllous, black around the perforate mouth, 
80-125: in diameter, obscure or imperfect beneath. Sporules 
hyaline, fusoid, subacute at one end, rounded at the other, nucleate, 
faintly 2-3 septate, 15-18 x 3-4 wp. 

On living leaves of Convolvulus sepium L. Roadside 
north of Liverpool, Onondaga county. H. D. House, August 12, 
1915. Type in the herbarium of the New York State Museum. 

It was thought at first that this might be a variety of Septoria 
calystegiae West., but that has smaller spots and filiform con- 
idia 30-40 x 4-5 p. The difference between Septoria and Stagono- 
spora is mainly that of “ filiform” and “ fusoid” as applied to the 
shape of the conidia. The specimens here considered belong clearly 
to the later type and hence to the genus Stagonospora. © In 
Septoria calystegiae the pycnidia are mostly hypophyllous. 


Vermicularia polygoni-virginici Schw. 


On dead stems of Polygonum muhlenbergii (Meisn.) 
S. Wats. Sylvan Beach, Oneida county. H. D. House, May 13, 
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2 Notes on fungi 
Asterina rubicola FE. & FE. 


On living leaves of Rubus canadensis L. Albany. 
H. D. House, July 25, 1915. 


Aulographum subconfluens Peck 
(28th Rep’t, p. 70. 1876. Sacc. Syll. II, p. 729) 

The host plant given for this species by Professor Peck is “ dead 
herbaceous stems,” but an examination of the type specimens shows 
that the host is Thalictrum. Professor Peck obtained a later col- 
lection of this species near North Elba upon a host which he defi- 
nitely identified as Thalictrum. 


Barlaea lacunosa FE. & E. 
(Proc. Acad. Phil. 1804, p. 347. Sacc. Syll. XL, p. 306) 

The only host given for this in the original description is “on 
bark.” The specimen in the herbarium of the New York State 
Museum, from Waghorne, and presumably a duplicate of the type 
collection is on bark and dead twigs of Abies balsamea. 


Ascochyta clematidina Thiim. 
(See figure 1) 

During the past two seasons this fungus, parasitic on the leaves 
of Clematis, has been noted with great frequency, causing a serious 
disfiguration and frequent death of leaves of the Virgin’s-bower 
(Clematis virginiana ) both wild and cultivated. Speci- 
mens of diseased leaves were collected in the counties of Albany, 
Rensselaer, Greene, Oneida, Madison and Onondaga. I assume 
that the disease, at least as a common parasite of the Clematis, is of 
recent appearance in this State, although it has been occasionally 
mentioned in literature as the cause of a serious leaf disease of 
cultivated Clematis, because there are no specimens in the state 
herbarium collected by Doctor Peck, who would not have over- 
looked it if it had been common in past years. It also appears to 
have been collected by J. M. Macoun, at Ottawa, Canada, in 1897. 


Calyptospora columnaris (A. & S.) Kuhn. 


Sylvan Beach, Oneida county. On stems of Vaccinium 
cOrymbostum) Linn HD. House May-13)1955- 


Fic. I ASCOCHYTA CLEMATIDINA THUM 
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Cercospora chionea E. & K. 

Pyudotville, ‘On leavessof (Gercrs japonica. DriG: E. 
Fairman, August 1904. The spores are clavate and shorter than 
given in the description of C. chionea, but appear to be closer 
H@anat species than to C. cercidicola. 


Cercospora longispora Peck 


Sylvan Beach, Oneida county. On Lupinus perennis 
inns H. -D. House, July 3, rors. 


Cercospora rhoina C. & E. 


Near Schroeppel’s Bridge, Oswego county. On leaves of Rhus 
Pepati¢na L. H. D. House, August 13,1015. 


Dothidella vacciniicola Dearness & House, sp. nov. 


Stromata nodular, subglobose, I-2 mm in diameter at the base, 
1-2 mm high, dark brown, reaching to the base of the cortex, 
becoming hollow, subcarbonaceous. 

Ascigerous locules peripherical, mostly but not wholly in a single 
layer, 6 or 7 to a mm, their position apparent in a surface view; 
ostiola punctiform 120-150 mw wide, 150 , deep. 

Asci linear to subclavate, tips subconnivent in the locules, 
75-90 x 6-7 p, paraphyses linear, gO-1i0 p. 

Sporidia hyaline, nearly uniseriate, somewhat overlapping, uni- 
septate, 10-12 x 5-6 up. 

Parasitic on living twigs of Vaccinium atrococcum 
(A. Gray) Heller, taken from herbarium plants collected at Bilt- 
more, N. C. H. D. House, May 1912. 

Dothidella vaccinii Rostr. inhabits leaves and has 
larger, appendaged sporidia. 


Dendrodochium pallidum Peck 
(Bul. Torrey Club 11, p. 50. Sacc. Syll. XI, p. 646) 

The host for this species is given by Professor Peck as “ rotten 
wood.” An examination of the original specimens collected near 
Ottawa, Canada, by Professor Macoun shows that the host was 
decorticated and somewhat decayed maple (Acer). 


Dendrophoma cephalanthi Peck 
On dead branches’of Cephalanthus occidentalis Lb. 
at Sylvan Beach, Oneida county. H. D. House, May Io and June 
21,1915. 
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Diaporthe obscura Peck 


On dead stems of Geum strictum Ait. Pecksport, Madi- 
son county. H. D. House, July 2, 1915. 


Diatrype woolworthi (Peck) Sacc. 
(Valsa woolworthi Peck) 


The original description states that the host is oak or hickory, 
and in order to settle definitely the identification of the host a care- 
ful examination made of the wood structure cf the type specimens 
shows it to be Hicoria glabra. 


Diplodia cercidis E. & E. 


On dead twigs of Cercis canadensis L. (eulty ime 
Oneida, Madison county. H. D. House, May 15, 1915. Also col- 
lected on Cercis japonica at Lyndonville, Orleans county, 
by Dr C. E. Fairman (no. 929), July 20, 1909. 


Ectostroma liriodendri (Kuntze) Fr. 


A sterile fungus producing Rhytisma-like spots and blotches on 
fallen leaves of Liriodendron tulipifiera Loy) Walley 
Mills, Madison county. H.D. House, July 21, 1913. Also collected 
at Kirkville, Onondaga county, by Prof. L. M. Underwood, Sep- 
tember 1888. 

Eutypella glandulosa Cooke 


On dead branches of Ailanthus glandulosa Desf. 
Yonkers. H.D. House, May 8, 1915. Albany, H. D. House, June 
LO, IO15. 

Eutypella ludibunda Sacc. 

On dead branches of Viburnum lantana Linn. Culti- 
vated in Washington Park, Albany, N. Y. Collected by H. D. 
House, March 5, 1915. 

The stromata are thickly and evenly scattered along the dead 
branches of the host, their black disks but slightly raised above the 
cuticle; perithecia 4-10, immersed in a whitish or wood-colored 
portion of the cortex and sometimes impressing the wood after the 
manner of some species of Diaporthe; the pale matrix bears a black 
covering which becomes continuous as a blackened layer between 
the cortex and the wood; the perithecia are pale and not of uniform 
depth in the stroma; stromata short-erumpent, black, some of them 
very obscurely stellate-cleft; asci sessile, 33-45 x 6-7 m; sporidia 
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biseriate, hyaline, narrowly allantoid, 2-3 nucleate, the nucleus in 
the middle of many of the spores causing them to appear septate 
and Diaporthe-like, 1o-12x 2% up. 

Although there are some slight differences to be noted between 
the above description and that given by Saccardo, the fungus ap- 
pears to be closer to E. ludibunda than to any other species 
described, and the slight differences noted are not sufficient to give 
it a new name. 

Eutypella tumidula (C. & P.) Sacc. 
(Valsa Peck, 29th Rep’t, p. 58, 1878) 

On the original packet of this collection, it is stated by Professor 
Peck, “on unknown branch.” In the original description, how- 
ever, he states that the host is ““ Crataegus.” An examination of the 
wood structure of the host material shows that it is Hickory, and 
apparently Hicoria alba. 


Fusicladium depressum B. & Br. 


(Didymaria platyspora Ell. & Holw.; D. atropurpurea Ell. & 
Dearn.; Scolecotrichium depressum Bubak) 

Albany, on living and languishing leaves of Angelica 
aenopurpurea L. H..-Ds House, September 2, 1915. . Ithaca, 
B. B. Higgens (no. 33), August 21, 1911. On leaves of Sium 
cicutaefolium L. Oneida, Madison county. H. D. House, 
August 30, 1913. Rouses Point, on same host, C. H. Peck. 


Gelatinosporium abietinum Peck 


Early in May several specimens of native hemlock growing upon 
a private estate near West Park, Ulster county, were noticed to be 
dying from some unknown cause and specimens were sent to the 
State Botanist’s office. Fruiting bodies of Gelatinosporium 
abietinum were present upon branches that were dead and an 
examination of the trees upon the estate was made a few days later. 
The entire top portion of young trees seems to die gradually and 
sometimes the disease progresses downward, killing the entire tree. 
In other cases only side branches were killed. In every case the 
fungus mentioned above was found to be present and while inocu- 
lation experiments would be necessary to determine its degree of 
parasitism, it is strongly suspected of being the cause of the trouble 
noted in this particular locality. The fungus was originally col- 
lected and described from dead branches of hemlock at Greenbush, 
but later collection of the same fungus was made by Doctor Peck 
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upon living branches of the hemlock at Elizabethtown, Essex 
county, and further study of the species may prove it to be the 
cause of considerable damage to living hemlocks. 


Gloeosporium coryli (Desm.) Sace. 


Near Albany, on leaves of Corylus americana Walt. 
H. D. House no. 14.136, September 12, 1914, and August 13, IQI5. 
Hewitt’s pond, Adirondacks. Doctor C. H. Peck, July. 


Gloeosporium divergens Peck 
(See figure 2) 

The leaves of the white oak (Quercus alba) are fre 
quently dishgured by the attacks of this fungus and during the 
season of 1915 several serious outbreaks of this disease were noted 
in various localities. Young trees, sprout leaves and particularly 
seedlings in nurseries seem to suffer most severely but mature trees 
are by no means immune. This is probably the same fungus as 
described by Ellis and Everhart as Gloeosporium cana- 
die nisie . 

Gloeosporium sassafras (Cooke) E. & K. 


(Phyllosticta sassafras Cooke) 
On-leaves of Sassafras variifolium (Salisb.) Kimmie 


Merrick, Long Island. H. D. House, September 9, 1915. 


Haplosporella peckii (Sacc.) House, nom. nov. 
(Sphaeropsis anomala Peck, 24th Ann. Rep’t, N. Y. State Mus. 86, 1872. Not 
S) anomala B20G. Ge) 

Sphaeropsis peckii Sacc. Syll. 3:293. 1804. 

An odd species with the aspect of a Tympanis, the caespitose peri- 
thecia which are seated on the inner bark break through rather 
large transverse chinks in the bark; ostiola papillate; spores oblong, 
20-25 » in length. On the bark of dead cherry limbs near Albany. 
(Prescott. ) 

Hendersonia staphyleae FE. & E. 

On dead twigs of Staphylea trifoliata TL G@reen 
pond near Jamesville, Onondaga county. H. D. House, August 21, 
1915. The same species has been collected near Albany by Doctor 
Peck: 

Hygrophorus fuligineus Frost 

In rich stony soil in a pine grove near North Bay, Oneida county. 
H. D. House, October 12, 1915. Doctor Peck reports it only from 
Albany county, in pine groves. The species is remarkable for the 
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extreme viscidity of the pileus and stem, especially when young, 
when it is so viscid that it is almost impossible to hold. 


Hysterium staphylina (Pk.) Dearness & House 


Perithecia thickly scattered, erumpent through the epidermis, 
shining, black, round, 100-270 p» in diameter to elongate, straight or 
bent, .25-2 mm x .15-.3 mm, rather widely cleft. 

Asci covered by a thin parenchymatous layer, fusoid-clavate, 
mostly 75 x 15 w, some shorter and stouter, others much longer and 
narrower, paraphyses obscure. 

Sporidia biseriate to crowded and overlapping, hyaline, 3-7 sep- 
tate, finally brown and 5-8 septate, second, third or fourth cell from 
the top enlarged, usually slightly constricted below the lower half; 
the hyaline spores 18-30x 5-6 p, the longest brown spore seen 
measured 45 x 6 yp. 

On dead twigs and branches of Staphylea trifoliata 
L. Helderberg mountains, N. Y. C. H. Peck, May. This was 
Dubished as Sphaeria staphylima Peck (= Meta- 
Somaeria.staphylina )Sace.) im the 26th Report ot the 
State Botanist, page 86, and imperfectly described. This lacks the 
black crust of Hysterium insidens Schw. but the micro- 
scopic characters are similar. 

This redescription of Doctor Peck’s type material of Sphaeria 
staphylina was prompted by the discovery in Ulster county of 
a good Metasphaeria upon the same host and which did not match 
his material, the name of which had been transferred to Meta- 
sphaeria by Saccardo. 


Leptostromella hysterioides (Fr.) Sacc. 


On dead stems of Helianthus decapetalus L. Ken- 
wood swamp, Oneida, Madison county. H. D. House, May 15, 
1915. Sporules curved, 20-21 x 2-2%4 pu. 


Macrosporium saponariae Peck 


Oneida, Madison county, on Saponaria officinalis 
ieian, EH. D, Hose; june 20, 1615: 


Morchella semilibera DC. 
Kenwood swamp, near Oneida, Madison county. H. D. House, 
May 15, 1915. Also collected there in May 1885 by Mr Henry A. 
Warne, who also collected the same species near Madison, Madison 
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county. These appear to be the only records of the occurrence of 
the species in this State. é 


Nigredo rhyncosporae (Ellis) Arthur 
Adirondack mountains on Rhyncospora glomerata 
(L.) Vahl. C. H. Peck, August. (Taken in abundance from 
herbarium specimens of this host, collected by Professor Peck 
several years ago, who apparently overlooked the rust upon it.) 


Pestalozzia guepini Desm. 

On living and languishing leaves of Smilax glauca Walt. 
Near Babylon, Long Island. H. D. House, September 19, 1915. 
The same host plant contained Phyllosticta smilacis 
E. & M. and what appears to be Physalospora disrupta 
CB. e80C.) Sace. 


Pestalozzia monochaetoidea S. & E. 


On dead branches of Opulaster opulifolius (L,) 
Kuntze. Albany, N. Y. H. D. House, June 5, 1915. 


Phacidium sparsum Peck 
(Bot. Gaz. 5, p. 35-36. Sacc. Syil. VIII, p. 716.) 

Collected in Vermont by C. G. Pringle and the host, given by 
Peck as dead wood and by Saccardo as “ Ligno dejecto,” proves to 
be upon examination white pine (Pinus strobus) wood 
which is partially decayed. 


Phleospora chenopodii E. & K. 


(Stagonospora chenopodii Peck, Septoria atriplicis Desm., Septoria chenopodii 


West) 


On living leaves of Chenopodium album L. Catskill. 
H. D. House, August 16, 1915. 


Phoma bumeliae House, nom. nov. 


Phoma maculans Sacc. Syll. III :116. 1884. Not P. maculans Sace. 1. c. 102. 
Sphaeropsis maculans B. & C. North Am. Fungi No. 417. Not S. maculans 
Lev. (1846). 


On leaves of Bumelia, Alabama (Peters). 
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Phoma verbascicola (Schw.) Sacc. 


Onidead stems of Verbascum thapsus L. -Peckspoit, 
Madison county. H. D. House, July 2, 1915. Also collected at 
Sand lake by Doctor Peck. 


Phyllosticta apocyni Trelease 


On living leaves of Apocynum androsaemifolium 
L. Green’s pond, near Leeds, Greene county. H. D. House, August 


17, 1915. Also collected on the same host at Mechanicville by 
Doctor Peck. 


Phyllosticta liriodendri Cooke 


Along the edge of a woodland north of Liverpool, Onondaga 
county, there was noticed on August 12th, a yellow poplar tree 
(Liriodendron tulipifera L.) upon which the majority 
of the leaves were badly disfigured by insect galls and spots upon 
which appeared a Phyllosticta. About half of the circular brown 
spots were clearly caused by Phyllosticta liriodendri 
Cooke (P. circumvallata Wint.). Most of the remain- 
ing spots were blisterlike galls with considerable dead tissue sur- 
rounding them and caused by the gall midge Thecodiplosis 
liriodendri Osten Sacken (det. Felt), and upon these spots 
was a frequent occurrence of Phyllosticta macrospora 
E. & E., with sporules 18-22 x 6-8 p. One spot showed the presence 
of a Sphaeropsis evidently related to Phyllosticta macro- 
spora, while another spot showed a Septogloeum with spores 
33-40x4 mp. It is interesting to note that Phyllosticta 
macrospora was also found at Black lake near Catskill on 
similar spots apparently caused by a gall midge on leaves of Vitis 
iLporausca (August 2T, 1015). 


Phyllosticta variabilis Pk. 


Jamesville, Onondaga county. On leaves of Rubus odora-. 
tus. H. D. House, August 9, 1915. Professor Dearness, who 
compared these specimens with the types of P. variabilis Pk. 
and P. bicolor Pk., regards all three as essentially the same, 
although the effect of the fungus upon the leaf tissue seems to be 
different in each case and the Jamesville specimens have a wider 
range of spore measurements, namely, 5-8 x 3 p. 
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Phyllosticta paviae Desm. 
(Phyllosticta sphaeropsoidea Ell.) 
(See figure 3) 

On living leaves of Aesculus hippocastanimee 
Catskill, August 18, 1915. This fungus is responsible for a very 
unsightly disfiguration of the foliage of horse chestnut trees in some 
localities. Certain trees near Catskill were so badly affected in 1915 
that by the end of August practically all the leaves were turning 
brown and many of them falling. Fortunately the disease does 
not appear to reoccur with equal abundance from year to year. 
Mr V. B. Stewart (Abs. in Phytopathology 4:399.: 1914) shows 
that the sexual stage of Phyllosticta pa viaiemiegeeee 
stadia aesculi Peck which occurs commonly upon the fallen 
petioles and leaves. 


Physalospora ceanothina (Peck) Sacc. 
(Sphaeria ceanothina Peck) 
On dead twigs of Ceanothus americanus Linn, 
Karner, Albany county. H. D. House, April 1915. The type was 
also collected at Karner by Professor Peck in May 1875. 


Poria attenuata Peck 


Karner, Albany county. H. D. House, no. 148, October 3, 1914. 
Sylvan Beach, Oneida county. H. D. House, October 12, 1915. 
Rather common on dead hardwood sticks on the ground in moist 
woods and thickets. 


Phyllosticta phomiformis Sacc. 
(See figure 4) 

This. fungus, common on the leaves ‘of QOuercmsmeaame 
prinus and prinoides, appears to be invariably associated 
with the insect galls caused by Cincticornia, and is therefore of a 
saprophytic nature, although occurring on living leaves. This 
species has been transferred to the genus Macrophoma, but all our 
specimens have spores much smaller than described by Saccardo 
and it is quite possible that they should not be referred to his species. 


Phoma galactis Dearness & House, n. sp. 


Pycnidia subcuticular, hemispheric, black, thickly scattered, 200 pu 
in diameter ; spores pyriform, hyaline, on basidia of about the length 
of the spores which are very small, oblong, 2%-3 x 1% p. 

Dead flowering stems of Galax aphylla L. Biltmore, N.C. 
H. D. House, May 1912, 


Fic. 3. PHYLLOSTICTA PAVIAE DESM. 


Fic. 4 PHYLLOSTICTA PHOMIFORMIS , SACC. 
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Poria calcea Fr. 


North Greenbush, Rensselaer county. H. D. House, no. 233, 
October 10, 1914. 
Ramularia arvensis Sacc. 


On living leaves of Potentilla monspeliensis L. 
Oneida, Madison county. H. D. House, June 27, 1915. Also 
collected at Newman, N. Y., on the same host by Doctor Peck. 


Ramularia barbareae Peck 
Sylvan Beach, Oneida county. On leaves of Barbarea 
wiabearis R.Br. H. DP: House; May roy to1§.- =) 


Ramularia obovata Fckl. 

On living and languishing leaves of Rumex crispus L. 
Albany. H. D. House, July 23, 1915. Karner. October 8, 1914. 
This is the form with obovate, nonseptate conidia. The one with 
clavate-oblong i-septate spores is known as Ramularia 
obliqua (Cooke) Oud., and appears to be the one most fre- 
quently collected in this State. By some these two are regarded 
as forms or phases of the same species, to which may also be 
united Ramularia decipiens. FE. & E. 


Rhizina inflata (Schaeff.) Quel. 
(R. undulata Fr.) 

Under hemlock and birch trees, Pleasant Lake north of Schroep- 
pels Bridge, Oswego county. H. D. House, August II, 1915. 
Doctor Peck has collected this species at Forestburg, Sullivan 
county, Hague, Warren county and Greig, Lewis county. At the 
Oswego county locality the fungus appears to be chiefly saprophytic, 
but several instances were observed where the mycelium of the 
fungus invested and was apparently parasitic on hemlock seedlings, 
causing their death. 


Septogloeum ochroleucum (B. & C.) Dearness, com. nov. 
(Septoria ochroleuca B. & C.; Phyllosticta, Pk.; Gloeosporium, B. & C.; 
Cryptosporium epiphyllum C. & E£.) 

Schroeppels Bridge, Oswego county, on living leaves of Cas- 
tanea dentata (Marsh.) Borkh. H. D. House, August 13, 
1915. Also collected by Doctor Peck at Sand Lake, Copake and 
Wading River. 
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Septoria atropurpurea Peck 
On living leaves of Aster corymbosus Ait. Karmen 
Albany county. H. D. House, July 26, 1915. The following host - 
species for this fungus are represented in the state herbarium in 
addition to the above: Aster macrophyllus (Ne Yobecm 
type); Aster drummondii (Wise. Davis); Ashen 
laevis (Ontario, Dearness);; Aster corymboswsagee 
tario, Dearness). 
Septoria conspicua-E. & M. 
On living leaves of Lysimachia quadrifelia emear 
Huntington, Long Island. H. D. House, September 17, 1915. 


Septoria erigerontis Peck 
On leaves of Erigeron annuus LL, Albany eee 
House, July 25, 1915. On leaves.of E. pulchellusj@icesm 
Onondaga county, August 12, 1915. On leaves of E. phila- 
delphicus, Oneida, Madison county. .May 14, 1915. 


Septoria verbenae Rob. & Desm. 

On living leaves of Verbena hastata L. Outlet of Onon- 
daga lake, Onondaga county. H. D. House, August 10, 1915. On 
same host, Pecksport, Madison county. July 2, 1915. Albany, 
June 19, 1915. * 

Septoria wilsoni Clinton 

On living leaves of Chelone glabra L. North of Liver- 
pool, Onondaga county. H. D. House, August 10, 1915. On same 
host, Albany, July 25, 1915. Other collections of this species, on 
the same host, in the state herbarium are Buffalo (Clinton, type) ; 
Alcove (Shear) ; North Elba and Caroga (Peck). 


Sphaeropsis ailanthi Ell. & Barth. 


Albany, N. Y., on dead twigs of Ailanthus glandulosa 
Dest, 11. DD: Motise, Pebrudry 22) 1915. 


Sphaeropsis conspicua House, nom. nov. 


Sphaeropsis maculans Peck, 30th Rep’t, N. Y. State Museum, p. 46. 1886. Not 
S. maculans Lev., Ann. Sci. Nat. 1846, p. 207. 


Perithecia immersed, 400-500 p» broad, black; ostiola papillate ; 
sporules elliptical, colored, 10-12.5 x 5-6.5 p. 

On decorticated dead twigs (apparently Acer), Adirondack 
mountains. May 1885 (Peck). 
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Sphaeropsis linearis Peck 
(25th Ann. Rep’t, N. Y. State Museum, p. 86. 1873) 

Professor Peck states that S. linearis occurs on oak but 
an examination of the type material shows that an error was made 
in the identification of the host which proves to be unmistakably 
hickory, and hence the name S. linearis Peck must replace 
ficename Sphaeropsis caryae C.& E., having’ priority 
over it, and being identical in all particulars. Curiously enough, 
while the type host material is unmistakably hickory, I have an 
abundant collection on twigs of Quercus alba, Albany, 
March 14, 1915, of which Professor Dearness, after a careful 
exatiiaation; Says, So near -S) linearis, if it is not. exactly 
that, as to leave no room to make another species of it.’ The 
species must therefore be credited to both hickory and oak. 


Sphaeropsis sepulta E. & E. 
(S; mort HS GE) 
mibany, N. Y. On dead twigs of Mortws-.alba' Lk: HD. 
House, February 22, 1915. Also collected at Orient Point, Long 
Island, by Roy Latham and at Southfield, Long Island, by Professor 
Peck on Morus alba, and at West Albany, on Morus 
aioe, by Professor Peck 


Vermicularia compacta C. & FE. 
On dead stems of Saponaria officinalis L. . Sylvan 
Beach, Oneida county. H.D. House, May 10, 1915. Trichia few, 
40-60 x 4-6 »; sporules arcuate, acute, 20-22 x 2.5-3 wp. 


Vermicularia herbarum (Pers.) Fr. 

Among the numerous hosts upon which this has been found 
during the past season, may be mentioned the following: Aralia 
mamucaulis (spores 20-25 x 2 mw); Vitis labrnusica; 
monet macrophyllus:; Sambucus canadensys; 
Praxints americana; and Meibonia canadensis. 


Vermicularia liliacearum Westd. 
On dead stems of. Uvularia perfoliata L. Oneida, 
Madison county. H. D. House, May 14, 1915. “ Trichia numerous ; 
sporules 20 x 234-3 p.” 
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Valsa ambiens (Pers.) Fr. 

Very abundant on dead twigs of Ceanothus americanus 
L. Albany. H. D. House, November to March. Also collected 
at New Scotland, Albany county, on the same host by Professor 
Peck and on Ceanothus ovatus Desf. near New York by 
FD House. 

Valsa subclypeata C. & P. 

Sylvan Beach, Oneida county. On dead limbs of Sassafras 

variifolium (Salisb.) Kuntze. H. D. House, May Io, 1915. 


Venturia cassandrae Peck 
Pecksport, Madison county. On fallen leaves of Chamae- 
daphne calyculata (L.) Moench. H. D.. Housenoige 
1915. Also collected at Karner, Albany county, April 22, 1915. 


The following species of Asterostroma, Corticium, Coniophora, 
Hypochnus, Merulius, Odontia, Peniophora and Poria have been 
determined in major part by Prof. E. A. Burt of the Missouri 
Botanical Garden, St Louis, to whom the specimens were sub- 
mitted for identification or verification. 


Asterostroma cervicolor (B. & C.) Massee 
Near Albany, on decaying decorticated branches lying on the 
ground in the woods. H. D. House and Joseph Rubinger, October 
22 A1O1 5. 
Corticium colliculosum B. & C. 


Near Albany, on dead limbs of Prunus pennsylvanica 
L. H. D. House, November 26, 1915. 


Corticium evolvens Fr. 
Sylvan Beach, Oneida county, on dead oak branches lying on the 
ground. H. D. House, October 12, 1915. Albany, November 26, 
1915, on the same host and also on bark of decayed maple limbs. 


Corticium berkeleyi Cooke 
Near Albany, on bark of Pinus strobus. H; @) Mouse 
and Joseph Rubinger, October 23, 1915. Newtonville, on the same 
host. Dr C. H. Peck (date of collection not indicated). 


Corticium alutaceum (Schrad.) Bres. 
Near Albany, on decayed bark and wood. H. D. House and 
Joseph Rubinger, October 23, 1915S. 
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Corticium investiens (Schw.) Bres. 
(Thelephora subochracea Peck) 

Karner, Albany county. H. D. House, October 3, 1914. Albany, 
H. D. House and Joseph Rubinger, October 23, 1915. One of the 
commonest species of the genus and apparently showing little choice 
of host, growing on and investing leaves, sticks, twigs, bark and 
branches of both coniferous and deciduous species lying on the 
ground in the woods. It has also been collected by Doctor Peck 
at Shokan, Floodwood, Schuylerville and Snyder’s Corners. 


Corticium laetum Karst. 
Karner, Albany county. H. D. House, mos. 161 and 164, October 
3, 1014. | 
Corticium mutatum Peck 
Near Albany, on bark of fallen and decaying limbs of Populus 
tremuloides. H. D. House, November 26, 1915. 


Corticium roseopallens Burt 
Karner, Albany county. H. D. House, no. 170, October 3, 1914. 
Near Sylvan Beach, Oneida county, on bark of decayed birch limbs. 


Corticium atrovirens Berk. 
Karner, Albany county. H. D. House, no. 205, October 8, 1914. 


Corticium effuscatum C. & E. 

Karner, Albany county. H. D. House, no. 210, October 8, 1914. 
Greenbush, Rensselaer county. H. D. House, no. 236, October Io, 
1914. Not a rare species, at least in this part of the State, having 
also been collected by Doctor Peck at East Berne, Westport and 
East Schaghticoke. 


Corticium epigaeum FE. & E. 
Karner, Albany county. On dead twigs iyings on the ground in 
woods. H. D. House, no. 160, October 3, 1914. 


Coniophora olivascens (B. & C.) Massee 
Albany. On fallen branches in woods. H. D. House, November 
26, 1915. At the same place-and date were collected the much 
commoner species Coniophora puteana Schum. on fallen 
pine limbs and Coniophora arida Fr. on decaying coni- 
ferous log. 
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Corticium suffocatum Peck 
Karner, Albany county. H. D. House, no. 165, October 3, 1914. 
Originally collected at Sand lake by Doctor Peck and generally 
referred to the genus Coniophora. 


Corticium sambuci Fr. 

Near Albany. On dead limbs of hickory lying on ground in 
woods. H. D. House and Joseph Rubinger, October 12, I9g15. 
Clarksville. On decayed wood and bark of Juglans cinerea. 
Dr C. H. Peck (date of collection not indicated). 


Corticium vagum B. & C. 

Near Albany, on decayed and decorticated hemlock limbs lying 
on ground in woods. H. D. House and Joseph Rubinger, October 
ZVI KS 6A 

Hypochnus granulosus (Peck) Burt 
(Zygodesmus granulosus Peck; H. elaeodes Bres.) 

Karner, Albany county. H. D. House, no. 217, October 8, 1914. 
Near Albany. H. D. House and Joseph Rubinger, October 23, 
igis. Zygodesmus granulosus was collected by Doctor 
Peck at East Schaghticoke, and the state herbarium also contains 
an additional specimen collected at Flatbush by Zabriskie. 


Hypochnus subferrugineus Burt 


Sylvan Beach, Oneida county. On decayed bark and wood of 
oak: FL), Mouse, October-12, 1915- 


Hypochnus-olivaceous (B. & C.) Burt 
Karner, Albany county. H. D. House, no. 167, October 3, 1914. 
North Greenbush, Rensselaer county. On dead hemlock bark. 
H. D. House, November 25, 1915. 


Hypochnus fuscus (Pers.) Fries 
Near Albany. On dead branches of pine. H. D. House and 
Joseph Rubinger, October 23, 1915. 


Merulius bellus B. & C. 
Near Albany. On decayed hemlock limbs lying on ground 
in woods. H. D. House and Joseph Rubinger, October 23, 1915. 
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Odontia trachytricha (E. & E.) Burt 
(Peniophora trachytricha E. & E., Odontia acerina Pk.) 
Karner, Albany county. H. D. House, no. 207, October 8, 1914. 


Peniophora affinis Burt 


Albany. On bark of fallen and decayed branches. H. D. House, 
November 26, 1915. 


Peniophora crassa Burt 


Sylvan Beach, Oneida county. On charred undersurface of 
logs of Pinus rigida. H. D. House, October 12, 1915. 


Peniophora filamentosa (B. & C.) Burt 
(Peniophora unicolor Peck) 

North Greenbush, Rensselaer county. H. D. House, no. 235, 
October 10, 1914. Same locality, on bark of decayed branches of 
Ulmus americana lying on ground in woods, November 25, 
1915. The type of P. unicolor Peck was collected at Bolton, 
Warren county. 

Peniophora incarnata Fr. 

Albany, on fallen and decorticated branches of Prunus 

pennsylvanica. H. D. House, November 26, 1915. 


Peniophora laevis (Fr.) Burt 
Karner, Albany county. H. D. House, no. 153, October 3, 1914. 
North Greenbush, Rensselaer county. H. D. House, no. 234, 
October 10, 1914. 


Peniophora longispora Pat. 
East Berne, Albany county. On decayed log. Dr C. H. Peck 
(date of collection not indicated). 


Peniophora pubera (F7v.) 
Karner, Albany county. H. D. House, mo. 206, October 8, 1914. 


Peniophora sordida Karst. 
Karner, Albany county. H. D. House, no. 188, October 3, 1914. 


Peniophora velutina DC. 
Sylvan Beach, Oneida county. On charred undersurface of 
maple log. H. D. House, October 12, 1915. 
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Poria pulchella Schw. 


Sylvan Beach, Oneida county. On charred undersurface of logs 
in woods. H. D. House, October 12, 1915. 


Rhinotrichum curtisii Berk. 


North Greenbush, Rensselaer county. On bark of decayed oak 
limbs on ground in open woods. H. D. House, November 25, 1915. 


Stereum rameale Schw. 


Albany, on dead limbs of Prunus pennsylvanica. 
H. D. House, November 26, 1915. 
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NOTES UPON LOCAL FLORAS Iii 
MADISON COUNTY 


Antennaria neglecta Greene 
Oneida. H, D.\House, June 4, 1914. Pecksport.. H. D: House; 


June 5, 1915. 
Antennaria grandis (Fernald) House 


Pecksport. H. D. House. June 10, 1914. 


Antennaria fallax Greene 
Oneida. H. D. House, June 4, 1914. 


Antennaria parlinii Fern. var. arnoglossa Fern. 


Thin soil on limestone ledges in open woods, Chittenango Falls. 
H. D. House, June 9, 1914. 


MONROE COUNTY 
Antennaria occidentalis Greene 
(A. Farwellii Fern. not Greene) 
East Rochester. M. S. Baxter, nos. 319 and 320, October 1912 
and May 23, 1913. 
Antennaria petaloidea Fernald 
Penfield. M.S. Baxter, May 23, 1915. 


Antennaria fallax Greene 
Perinton and East Rochester. M. S. Baxter, May 23-25, 1915. 


Antennaria ambigens (Greene) Fernald 
Greece and Perinton. M. S. Baxter, May 17 and 25, 1913. 


Antennaria neodioica Greene 
Pernton: M.0S. Baxter, 'May 17; 23-and\ 25,108. 


Antennaria canadensis Greene 


Penfield and Perinton. M. S. Baxter, May 23 and 25, IgI5. 
Near Greece. M.S. Baxter, May 17, 1913. 


Antennaria plantaginifolia (L.) Richard. 
Greece and Perinton. M.S. Baxter, May 17, 23 and 25, 1913. 
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Antennaria grandis (Fernald) House 
Perinton. M.S. Baxter, May 25, 1915. 


Antennaria neglecta Greene 


East Rochester, Perinton, Greece and Penfield. M. S. Baxter, 
May 1913. 

Chamaesyce glyptosperma ([ngelm.) Small 
(Euphorbia glyptosperma Engelm.) 

Sandy soil, Irondequoit. M. S. Baxter, August 1915. A rare 
species in the east. Reported from Fisher’s Island, N. Y., and 
-from Oxford county, Maine, while its usual range is given as 
Ontario to Wisconsin, Missouri and westward. 


Selaginella ruprestris (L.) Spring. 

Sandy plains near Penfield. M. 5S. Baxter, October 31, 1915. 
A local but not particularly rare species. This record is interesting ~ 
as indicating that while its usual habitat is dry rocky ledges, it may 
sometimes occur in dry sandy places. 


NASSAU COUNTY 
September 8th and 13th were spent in and around the salt marshes 
just north of Long Beach, and on Long Beach itself. The species 
observed at this season constitute an interesting list for this locality, 
and are characteristic for the extensive salt marshes on this part 
of Long Island. 


Agalinis maritima Raf. 

a purpurea (L.) Britton 
Angelica atropurpurea Linn. 
Argentina anserina (L.) Rydb. 
Aster novi-belgii Linn. 

“ salicifolius Lam. 

“ subulatus Miche. 

“ tenuifolius Linn. 
Atriplex hastata Linn. 
Baccharis halimifolia Linn. 
Cakile edentula (Bigel.) Hook. 
Chamaecrista fasciculata (Mich-.) 

Greene 
Clethra alnifolia Linn. 

Cyperus strigosus Linn. 
Cuscuta gronovii Willd. 
Distichlis spicata (L.) Greene 
Dondia linearis (Ell.) Heller 


Echinochloa walteri (Pursh) Nash 
Elymus virginicus Linn. 

Falcata comosa (L.) Kuntze 
Fimbristylis autumnalis (L.) R. & S. 
Fuirena squarrosa Michx. 
Glycine apios Linn, 

Helianthus angustifolius Linn. 

1 giganteus Linn, 
Hibiscus moscheutos Linn. 

Fc oculiroseus Britt. 
Hydrocotyle verticillata Thumb. 
Ibidium cernuum (L.) House 
Iva frutescens Linn. 
Juncus gerardii Lovs. 
Limonium  carolinianum 

Britt. 
Lysimachis terrestris (L.) B. S. P. 
Mikania scandens (L.) Willd. 


(Walt.) 
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Marsicus mariscoides (Muhl.) 
Kuntze 
Persicaria pennsylvanica (L.) Small 
Plantago maritima Linn. 
Puccinellia distans (L.) Parl. 
Ptilimnium capillaceum (M-+.) Raf. 
Polygonum prolificum (Small) Rob. 
Panicum dichotomiflorum Mich-. 
Pluchea camphorata (L.) DC. 
Samolus floribundus H. B. K. 
Salsola kali Linn. 


Salicornia europaea Linn. 


Scirpus americanus Pers. 
3 robustus Pursh 
Solidago sempervirens Linn. 
Spergula arvensis Linn. 
Spartina cynosuroides (L.) Roth 
x patens (Ait.) Muhl. 


-Teucrium littorale Bicknell 


Tissa marina (L.) Britt. 

Triglochin maritima Linn. 

Stroptostyles helvola (L.) Britt. 

Vernonia noveboracensis (L.) Willd. 

Viola lanceolata Linn. 
“prittoniana Pollard 


Sabbatia dodecandra (L.) B. S. P. = 


pectinata Bicknell 
- stellaris Pursh 


Xanthium echinatum Murr. 


Althaea officinalis Linn. 


In and around the margins of brackish and salt water marshes 
near Port Washington. H. D. House, September 16, 1915. A 
native of Europe which has become very abundant on this part 
of Long Island. 


Sanguisorba canadensis Linn. 


Very abundant in a swamp along the Merrick road between 
Merrick and Freeport. H. D. House, September 9, 1915. 


Lespedeza stuvei Nutt. 


Dry banks along a roadside through deciduous woodland near 
Port Washington. H. D. House, September 16, 1915. 


Lonicera sempervirens Linn. 

Open woods near Sand’s Point, Long Island. H. D. House, 
September 16, 1915. This is a common species in the south, but 
is very rare in New York, although it has been reported from 
southern New England. In Paine’s Catalogue of the Plants of 
Oneida County and Vicinity, it is recorded as having been found by 
J. H. Hall at Tarrytown and on the hills eastward, and on the 
borders of Otsego lake, Otsego county, by B. D. Gilbert and H. 
Lathrop. The latter is an outlying station for the species com- 
parable to some of the isolated northern stations in New York State 
mriitex nontana, Ophirys austraiis, Rlephari- 
Siottis. ciliaris, | Rhyncospofa, corniculata. 
Lathyrus ochroleucus and other species. The report of 
the Director of the State Museum for 1915 contains a colored plate 


illustrating this species, the photograph of which was taken at this 
locality. 
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Tagetes erecta Linn. 

In a waste place near a roadside not far from Rockville Center, 
where rubbish had evidently been dumped at one time. The Mari- 
gold, as this species is known, is a common plant of old gardens in 
America but appears to have become established but rarely in this 
latitude although perfectly hardy in cultivation. Our specimens 
were single, possessing disc and ray flowers instead of the large 
mass of crinkled rays common in the cultivated varieties, and bore 
an abundance of good seeds. Numerous specimens in the immediate 
vicinity seemed to indicate that the species was well established and 
propagating itself by seed from year to year. 


ONEIDA COUNTY 
Polygonum buxiforme Small 


Forming broad mats on the sandy shores of Oneida lake near 
Sylvan Beach. H. D. House, October 11, 1915. 


Polygala pauciflora Willd. 
Edge of pine woods, North Bay. H. D. House, June 25, 1915. 


Panicum ashei Pearson 
Open woods, sandy soil, North Bay. H. D. House, June 19, 1915. 
Also collected at Ithaca in 1884 by Prof. William Dudley. 


Panicum columbianum Scribn. 
Sandy soil along margin of oak woods. H. D. House, July 24, 
IQI4. 
Panicum addisonii Nash 
Sandy soil, near Sylvan Beach. Dr J. V. Haberer. 


Panicum implicatum Scribn. 
Sandy fields near Sylvan Beach. H. D. House, July 24, 1914. 
Near Deerfield (Haberer). Also collected by Professor Peck at 
Fulton Chain, North Elba, Gansevoort and North Albany. 


Panicum sphaerocarpon El. 
Sandy fields near Sylvan Beach. H. D. House, July 20, 1914. 


Panicum lindheimeri Nash 
Open sandy woods near Sylvan Beach. H. D. House, July 20, 
1914. Also collected in Bergen swamp, Genesee county, and at 
Amagansett, Long Island, by Professor Peck. 
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Panicum spretum Schult. 

Sandy soil near Sylvan Beach. H. D. House, June 21, 1915. A 
species apparently widely distributed throughout the State, having 
been collected by Professor Peck at Whitehall, West Albany and 
Riverhead, at Orient Point by Roy Latham and at Penfield, Monroe 
county, by M. S. Baxter. The collections by H. D. House men- 
tioned above have all been determined by Prof. A. S. Hitchcock. 


Panicum xanthophysum A. Gray 
Moist lees in sandy woods near Sylvan Beach. H. D. House, 
July 20, 1915. 
Panicum werneri Scribn. 
Dry thickets, North Bay. H. D. House, June 1915. 


Antennaria neglecta Greene 
Sylvan Beach, eastern end of Oneida lake. H. D. House, June 4, 
IQI4. 
Antennaria grandis (Fern.) House 
Sylvan Beach. H. D. House, June 5, 1915. 


Antennaria fallax Greene 


Sandy fields near Sylvan Beach. H. D. House, June 8, 1914. 
Also collected here by Doctor Haberer, June 1, 1903. 


Panicum boreale Nash 
Open woods near North Bay. H. D. House, July 1915. 


Panicum tennessensis Ashe. 
Dry oak woods near Sylvan Beach. H. D. House, June 1915. 


Trillium cernuum Linn. 
Low sandy woods and thickets near Sylvan Beach. H. D. House, 
May 1015. 
ST LAWRENCE COUNTY 
Viola selkirkii Pursh 
Near Canton. Mrs Orra Parker Phelps, May 2, 1915. The 


great-spurred violet, although locally abundant, is rather sparingly 
distributed throughout the Northeastern states and Canada. In 
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New York it has been collected near Utica, Oneida county; 
Minerva, Essex county; W. Albany, Albany county; Little Falls, 
Herkimer county; Oneida, Madison county; and Jamesville, 
Onondaga county. 


Antennaria canadensis Greene 


Collected at Colton, Lisbon, Canton and Hopkinton by Mrs Orra 
Parker Phelps, May 13-25, 1915. 


Antennaria neodioica Greene 


Collected at Hopkinton, Stockholm, Hammon, Norfolk and 
Canton by Mrs Orra Parker Phelps, May 13-25, 1915. 


Antennaria fallax Greene 
Near Hammond. Mrs Orra Parker Phelps, May 109, 1915. 


Antennaria petaloidea Fernald 
Near Canton. Mrs Orra Parker Phelps, May 25, 1915. 


Antennaria neglecta Greene 
Near Stockholm. Mrs Orra Parker Phelps, May 19, 1915. 


SUFFOLK COUNTY 
Panicum commonsianum Ashe 
Riyerhead. ‘Charles H. Peck. . July. Determined by Protege: 
Hitchcock. 
Hypericum densiflorum Pursh 
Near Babylon. H. D. House, September 21, 1915. A species 
common in the sandy coastal plains and barrens of New Jersey as 
far north in the State as they extend, but apparently not previously 
recorded from Long Island. 


Aster spectabilis Ait. 
Edge of woods in sandy soil, near Babylon. H. D. House, 
September 21, 1915. Almost without question the most showy of 
the blue-flowered Asters of the north. 
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WARREN COUNTY 


Elymus glaucus Buckley 

Warrensburg. Charles H. Peck, July. Determined by Prof. 
A. S. Hitchcock, to whom was submitted a large number of unde- 
termined grasses collected by Professor Peck. The range given 
for this species is “Ontario and Michigan to British Columbia, 
Colorado and California.” The Warren county collection con- 
stitutes not merely a new species for the state flora but a remarkable 
eastward extension to the known range of the species. 


Pyrola asarifolia Michx. 
Bog near Horicon. Dr Charles H. Peck, July. The exact year 
is not given, but the specimens were detected amongst some unde- 
termined material collected between 1907 and IQI0. 


WYOMING COUNTY 


Cathartolinum sulcatum (Riddell) Small 
Near Portageville. Dr Charles H. Peck, July 1908. Detected 
among the undetermined specimens of Professor Peck’s collecting, 
and rather easily distinguished by the united styles. 


Lathyrus ochroleucus Hook. 

“Near Portageville. Dr Charles H. Peck, May 1905. This must 
be regarded as one of the rare species of the state flora. It was 
collected nearly three-fourths of a century ago at Watertown, 
Jefferson county, by Crawe, and in Paine’s Catalogue of the Plants 
of Oneida County and Vicinity two additional localities are men- 
tioned, namely, Gorham, Ontario county (Sartwell), and Monroe 
county (C. M. Booth). In addition to these stations it has been 
collected at Penn Yan, Sartwell (in Nat. Herb.) ; western New 
York, Sartwell (in Gray Herb.) ; Lake Chautauqua, J. R. Churchill 
(in Gray Herb.) ; Ithaca, Tompkins county by Charles S. Sheldon 
in 1878 (N. Y. State Herb.); at Belfast, Allegany county, and 
Carrollton, Cattaratgus county, by Charles H. Peck. With the 
exception of the Watertown locality, its range appears to be con- 
fined in this State to the western and southwestern counties. 

The species was collected at Belleville, Ontario, June 1877, by 
Professor Macoun, a station even farther north than Watertown. 
Its distribution in New York State is shown by the accompanying 
map. 
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A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE BOTANY OF NEW YORE 
SLATE 


One of the signs of progress in botany is the increasing attention 
given to the study of local vegetation and its ecological relations. 
A local flora has been published for nearly every section of the 
State in addition to a large number of county and sectional floras, 
which for the most part are exceptionally complete. The number 
of published papers dealing with various phases of local botany in 
this State is very large and one of the disadvantages to be encoun- 
tered in the study of local flora problems is the difficulty of locating 
quickly the references to the published literature dealing with a 
given locality or section. 

The bibliography here presented aims to group the titles bearing 
upon the subject in such a manner as to show the nature, quantity 
and authorship of the various studies upon the flora of the State 
and its natural and political subdivisions. 

Citations dealing with economic. botany (agriculture), plant 
pathology and forestry have been for the most part omitted, although 
it is obviously difficult to draw a line of distinction, especially where 
record is made in such articles to native species of fungi or flower- 
ing plants constituting an original observation or addition to the 
flora of some section of the State. Upon this ground alone have 
several titles dealing with plant pathology, agriculture and forestry 
been admitted. 

Since the aim of this bibliography is to present the citations by 
localities rather than by authors, the arrangement takes the follow- 
ing order: 

1 New York State in General 

2 State Botanist’s Reports 

3 Adirondack Mountains 

4 Catskill Mountains 

5 Central New York 

6 Hudson River Valley 

7 Long Island 

8 Susquehanna Valley 

9g Western New York 

ro Citation of Titles by Counties 

- Index to Citations by Authors 


CURRENT FLORAS OF THE NORTHEASTERN STATES 
Britton. Manual of the Flora of the Northern States and Canada. 
3d edition, revised and enlarged. 1907 
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Britton & Brown. Illustrated Flora. 3 v. 2d edition, revised and 
enlarged. I913 

Robinson & Fernald. Gray’s New Manual of Botany. 1908 

Stevens. An Illustrated Guide to the Flowering Plants of the 
Middle Atlantic and New England States. I9g10 


1 NEW YORK STATE 

Catalogue of the Plants Indigenous to the State of New York. 
Jacob Green. Transactions of the Society for the Promotions 
of Useful Arts. V. 1, p. 91-136. Albany 1814 - 

Trees, Shrubs, Plants, &c. (of New York). James Macauley. In 
“Natural, Statistical and Civil History of the State of New 
York.” V. 1, p. 521-39. New York 1829 

A Notice of Some New, Rare, or Otherwise Interesting Plants, 
from the Northern and Western Portions of the State of New 
York. Asa Gray. Ann. Lyc. Nat. Hist. N. Y. 3:221-38. 1836 

Catalogue of Plants (of New York State). John Torrey. 4th 
Annual Report Geological Survey New York. Assembly 
Document” no. 161. pr ‘Q=10' “(edY 2, p:.. 11-12). + 137 
Assembly Doc. no. 50. p. 113-97. Jan. 24, 1840 

Flora of New York State. John Torrey. 2v. 4to., p. 484 and 572; 
161 plates. Albany 1843 
V.1. 12+484 p. 72 pl. 1843. 300 copies with hand-colored 

plates. 
V.2. 572p. &gpl. 1843. 300 copies with hand-colored plates. 

Catalogue of the Medicinal Plants, Indigenous and Exotic, Growing 
in the State of New York. Charles A. Lee. 8vo., pamph., 
p. 64. New York 1848 

Catalogue of the Plants of the State of New York, of Which 
Specimens Are Preserved in the Cabinet at Albany. John 
Torrey. 2d Annual Report of the Regents on the Cabinet (for 
1848), p. 39-64. 1849 

Index to Volumes in the State Cabinet Containing the Plants of 
New York. L. C. Beck. Annual Report of the New York 
State Museum (for 1849), p. 157-66. 1850, The same report 
(for 1849) revised ed., p. 161-72. 1850 

List of Plants Described in the State Flora, and of Plants Dis- 
covered and Collected since the Publication of the Flora. John 
Torrey. p. 1-61. Catalogue of the Cabinet of Natural History 
of New York. Albany 1866 


a 
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Facts and Observations Touching the Flora of the State of New 
York. By One of the Regents (G. W. Clinton). 18th Annual 
Report of the Regents on the Cabinet, 197-205. 1865. 19th 
Annual Report of the Regents on the Cabinet, 72-80. 1866 

Catalogue of Mosses Presented to the State of New York (Mainly 
from Rensselaer County). Charles H. Peck. 19th Annual 
Report of the Regents on the Cabinet, 193-96. Albany 1866 

List of Mosses of the State of New York. Charles H. Peck. t1oth 
Annual Report of the Regents on the Cabinet, 42-70. 1866 

Facts and Observation Touching the Flora of the State of New 
York. Charles H. Peck. 20th Annual Report of the Regents 
on the Cabinet, 403-10. 1867. Reprinted on pages 159-66 
of the revised (quarto) edition of the same report, dated 1868 
but not published until 1870 

Species (plants found) Growing Spontaneously in the State and 
not before Reported. Charles H. Peck. 22d Annual Report 
of the Regents on the Cabinet, 52-106. 1869. These lists 
have been continued annually in the succeeding reports of 
State’ Botanist, Charles H. Peck, until 1913. (Seesgstare 
Botanist’s Reports) 

Fungi. Charles H. Peck. Albany Institute Trans., 6:209-26. 1870 

Synopsis of New York Uncinulae. Charles H. Peck. Albany 
Instiiste: Trans: 7 :203—17.. 2 pl. ‘1872 

New Stations for Rare Plants. Remarks and Observations. Charles 
H. Peck. 23d Report of the Regents on the Cabinet, 1873. 
Continued under these titles in succeeding reports and bulletins 
of the New York State Museum. (See State Botanist’s 
Reports ) 

Report on Botany. Charles H. Peck. Albany Institute Trans., 
7 35-43; 186-204. 1872. 8:152-56. 1876 

The Black Spruce. Charles H. Peck. Albany Institute Trans., 
8 :283--301. 1876 

Parasitic Fungi of New York and Their Supporting Hosts. ‘Charles 
H. Peck. 29th Annual Report of the New York State 
Museum, 71-82. 1878. 

The Ferns of New York. Benjamin D. Gilbert. Utica Herald. 

_ October 18, 1878 

List of the Ferns of New York State. William H. Leggett. Bul., 
Torrey Club, 6:1878. Addenda by L. M. Underwood. 1. . 
8:78-79. 1880 ° 

New York Fungi. Mordecai Cubitt Cooke. Grevillea 8:117—-19. 
1880 
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New York Carices. Charles H. Peck. 35th Report of the New 
York State Museum, 147-49. 1882. 

United States Species of Lycoperdon. Charles H. Peck. Albany 
Institute Trans., 9:285-318. 1879 

Contains numerous references to New York species. 

Contributions to the Botany of the State of New York. Charles 
H. Peck. Bul, New York” State Museum, 2':1-66. 2 pl. 
Albany 1887 

Fertilization of Wild Flowers. Charles H. Peck. Albany Institute 
Trans., 11:155-68. 1887 

List of the New York Pyrenomycetous Fungi. Charles H. Peck. 
Bul., N. Y. Museum, 2:49-56. 1887 

Names of New York Pyrenomycetous Fungi. Charles H. Peck. 
New York State Museum Bul. 2, p. 49-56. 1887. 

Fungi Destructive to Wood. P. H. Dudley. 41st Annual Report 
of the State Museum of Natural History (for 1887), p. 86-94. 
1888. 4ist Annual Report of the State Botanist, p. 45-46. 
1890 

Boleti of the United States. Charles H. Peck. New York State 
Museum Bulletin, 8 p. 71-166. 1889 

Contains numerous references to New York species. 

Edible Wild Fruits of New York. Charles H. Peck. Albany 
Institute Trans., 12:83-102. 1889. Fruit Growers Journal 
(Cobden, Ill.) 6:16, June 15, 1889; 6:17, July 1, 1889;-6:18, 
July 15, 1889; 6:19, August 1, 1889; 6:20, August 15, 1889; 
6:21, September 1, 1889 

Native Trees of New York. Charles H. Peck. Annual Report 
of the Forest Commission of New York (for 1891), p. 103-5. 
1892. Reprinted in Annual Report of the Forest Commission 
of New York (for 1893), p. 244-46. 1894 

Weeds. Charles H. Peck. Albany Institute Trans., 12: 251-65. 
1893 

List of New York Fungi Represented at the World’s Columbian 
Exposition at Chicago, in the Horticultural Building. Charles 
H. Peck. 47th Report, p. 43-48. 1894 

New York Species of Carex. E. C. Howe. Report of State 
Botanist for 1894. (From 48th Annual Report of the New 
York State Museum), p. 20-104. 1895. Same, Museum 
Report 48 (for 1894), 1:118-202. 1895 
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Edible and Poisonous Fungi of New York. Charles H. Peck. 48th 
Annual Report of the New York State Museum, p. 105-241. 
43pl. Albany 1896 


Continued under this title in succeeding annual reports of the State Botanist 
in Annual Reports and Bulletins of the State Museum to 1913, the total 
number of plates being 132. (See State Botanist’s Reports). 


Dryopteris Simulata in New York State. Willard Nelson Clute. 
Fern Bulletin, 7:91-92. 1899 

Report of the State Botanist on Edible Fungi of New York. 
Charles H. Peck. New York State Museum Memoir 4 (v. 3), 
p. 129-234, pl. 44-68. Albany 1900 

Notes on Some Type Specimens of Myxomycetes in the New York 
State Museum. W. C. Sturgis. Connecticut Academy of 
Arts and Science Trans., 10:463-90. pl. 60, 61. 1900 

Notes from the Botanical Department (on fungi). F. C. Stewart 
and H. J. Eustace. New York Agricultural Experiment 
Station Bul. 200. Geneva 1901 

A History of the Lumber Industry in the State of New York. 
William F. Fox. United States Department of Agriculture, 
Bureau of Forestry, Bul. 34, p. 59. Washington 1902 

Studies in North American Discomycetes. Il. Some New or Note- 
worthy Species from Central and Western New York. Elias 
Judah Durand. Torrey Club Bul. 29, p. 458-65. July 25, 1902 

The Fern Flora of New York. Benjamin D. Gilbert. Fern Bul., 
II :Q7-105. 1903. 

New York Species of Crataegus. Charles H. Peck. New York 
State Museum Bul. 75, p. 35-57. 1904 

A Key to the Genera of Woody Plants in Winter, Including Those 
with hardy Representatives found Growing Wild or in Culti- 
vation Within New York State.. K. M. Wiegand and F. W. 
Foxworthy. pamph., p, 1-27. Ithaca 1904. Second ed., p. 
I-33. 1906. Third ed., p. 1-33. 1908 

List of New York Fungi. F. L. Stevens. Journal of Mycology 
13 :67—72. 1907 

Notae Mycologicae. P. A. Saccardo. Annales Mycologici 6: 
553-69. 1908 

Describes fourteen species of fungi from New York. 

New York Species of Crataegus from Various Localities. Charles 
Sprague Sargent. New York State Museum Bul. 122, p. 115- 
30. 1908 

Asplenium Ebenoides in New York. Stewart H. Burnham. Fern 
Bul. 16:111-13. 1908 (January 1909) (Hartford, Wash- 
ington county, and Saugerties, Ulster county) 
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List of Species and Varieties of Fungi Described by C. H. Peck, 
State Botanist. (Charles H. Peck). New York State Museum 
Bul., 131, p. 59-190. 1909 

Notes on New York Plant Diseases I. F.C. Stewart. New York 
Agricultural Experiment Station Bul. 328. Geneva 1910 

List of Edible, Poisonous and Unwholesome Mushrooms hitherto 
Figured and Described by C. H. Peck, State Botanist. (Charles 
H. Peck). New York State Museum Bul. 139, p. 78-89. 
IQIO 

A Bibliography of the Genera whose New York Species Have been 
Collated with Descriptions in the State Botanist’s Reports 
(Fungi). (Charles H. Peck). New York State Museum 
Bul. 139, p. 87-89. 1910 

Reference is made to the following genera: Aecidium, Agaricus, Amanita, 

Armillaria, Boletus, Boletinus, Cantharellus, Craterellus, Claudopus, Clavaria, 

Clitocybe, Clipopilus, Collybia, Coprinus, Cortinarius, Crepidotus, Entoloma, 

Flammula, Galera, Hebeloma, Helvella, Hygroporus, Hypholoma, Lactarius, 

Lentinus, Lepiota, Leptonia, Lycoperdon, Marasmius, Mycena, Naucoria, 

Odontia, Omphalia, Panaeolus, Paxillus, Pholiota, Pleurotus, Pluteolus, 

Pluteus, Psathyrella, Psilocybe, Puccinia, Russula, Spathularia, Strobilomyces, 

Trametes, Tricholoma, Xylaria. 

Forestry and Forest Resources in New York. F. A. Gaylord. Con- 
servation Commission of New York, Bul. 1. Albany I9g12 

Wild Flowers of New York. Chester Albert Reed. p. 1-46. 
Mohonk Lake, N. Y., 1912. Illustrated in color 

Crataegus in New York. Charles Sprague Sargent. New York 
State Museum Bul. 167, p. 53-124. 1913 

Tree Diseases. Clifford H. Pettis. Second Annual Report of the 
Conservation Commission of New’ York, p. 97-99. 3 pl. 
Albany 1913 } 

Braun’s Holly Fern. Stewart H. Burnham. American Fern 
Journal, 4:1-5. 1914 

New or Interesting Species of Fungi. Homer D. House. New 
York State Museum Bul. 176, p. 19-21. 1915. 1. c. Bul. 179, 
p. 26-32. 1915 

The Herbarium of Charles S. Sheldon. Homer D. House. New 
York State Museum Bul. 179, p. 22-25. I915 

Includes a list of the rarer New York plants therein. 

New York Species of Marasmius. L. H. Pennington. New York 
State Museum Bul. 179, p. 52-79. 1915 

Fungi Noveboracenses a cl. H. D. House imprimis collecti. P. A. 
Saccardo. Annales Mycologici, 13 :115-22, 1915 
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The Development of the Vegetation of New York State. William 
L. Bray. p. 186. 1 map in color, 52 fig. Technical Publica- 
tion No. 3, New York State College of Forestry at Syracuse 
University. Nov., 1915. (Vol. XVI, No. 2. Syracuse Uni- 
versity Quarterly Publications) . 


; 25 LAGE BOLANISIS RErORLS 

Except where otherwise indicated, Dr Charles Horton Peck is 
the author of the contents of the State Botanist’s Reports from 
1867 to 1912. The reports of 1913, 1914 and 1915 are by Homer D. 
House. 

Bound also with Museum Reports 21-55, of which they form a 
part ; the first Botanist’s report appeared in the 21st Museum Report 
and is numbered 21. Reports 21-24, 29, 31-41 were not published 
separately. 

Report of the Botanist (for 1867). From the 21st Annual Report 
of the Regents on the New York State Cabinet of Natural 
History (for 1867), p. 23-24. 1871 

Report of the Botanist (for 1868). From the 22d Annual Report 
of the Regents on the New York State Cabinet (for 1868), 
p. 25-106. 1869 

Species growing spontaneously in the State and not before reported, p. 
52-105. 

Report of the Botanist (for 1869). Appendix C. 23d Report of 
the Regents on the New York State Cabinet (for 1869), p. 27— 
135: pl. 1-6, 71872 

List of plants found on the exposed summit of Mount Marcy, p. 43-44. 

Plants found growing spontaneously in the State and not before reported, 
Pp. 49-133 (including synopsis of genera of Agaricaceae and Boletus). 

New Stations of Rare Plants and Notable varieties, p. 133-35. 

Report of the Botanist (for 1870). From the 24th Report of the 
Regents on the New York State Museum of Natural History 
(for 1870), p. 41-108. pl. 1-4. 1872 

Plants found growing spontaneously in the State and not before reported, 
p. 56-103. 

The genus Clavaria, p. 104-5. 

The genus Aecidium, p. 105-8. 

Report of the Botanist (for 1871). From the 25th Annual Report 
of the New York State Museum of Natural History (for 
1971), Pp: 57-123: pl. 1-2. 1873 

Plants found growing spontaneously in the State and not before reported, 


p. 69-106. 
New stations of rare plants, remarkable varieties and observations. p. 107-0. 
Synopsis of the New York Pucciniae, p. 110-23. 
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Report of the Botanist (for 1872). From the 26th Annual Report 
of the New York State Museum of Natural History (for 1872), 
Pp. 35-91. 1874 

Plants found growing spontaneously in the State and not before reported, 

p. 48-87. 

New stations of rare plants, remarks, and observations, p. 87-01. 

Report of the Botanist (for 1873).. From the 27th Annual Report 
of the New York State Museum of Natural History (for 
1873), p. 73-116. 2pl. 1875 

Plants found growing spontaneously in the State and not before reported, 


p. 89-III. 
New stations of rare plants, remarks and observations, p. 111-116 (includ- 


ing synopsis of Ustilago). ; 

Report of the Botanist (for 1874). From the 28th Annual Report 
of the New York State Museum of Natural History (for 
1874, p. 31-88. a2pl. 1876 

Plants, indigenous and introduced, not before reported, p. 46-82. 
New stations of rare plants, remarks and observations, p. 82-88. 
(The State Museum edition, published in 1879.) 

Report of the Botanist (for 1875). From the 29th Annual Report 
of the New York State Museum of Natural History, p. 29-82. 
2pl. 1878 

Plants not before reported, p. 38-63. 
Plants previously reported, remarks and observations, p. 63-71. 
Parasitic fungi of New York and their supporting plants, p. 71-82. 

Report of the Botanist (for 1876). From the 30th Annual Report 
of the New York State Museum; p. 23-78. 2 pl. 1878 

Species not before reported, p. 37-67. 
Remarks and observations, p. 68-78. 
Report of the Botanist (for 1877). From the 31st Annual Report 
of the New York State Museum, p. 19-60. 1879 
Plants not before reported, p. 30-51. 
New stations, notes and observations, p. 51-54. 
List of New York Myxogasters, p. 55-58. 
New York species of Helvella, p. 59-60. 
New York species of Xylaria, p. 60. 
Report of the Botanist (for 1878). From the 32d Annual Report 
of the New York State Museum, p. 17-72. 1879 
Plants not before reported, p. 24-52. 
Remarks and observations, p. 52-58. 
New York species of Lycoperdon, p. 58-72. 
Mosses of Caledonia creek, N. Y., p. 73-74. 

Report of the Botanist (for 1879). From the 33d Annual Report 

of the New York State Museum, p. 11-49. 2 pl. 1880 
Plants not before reported, p. 17-34. 
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Remarks and observations, p. 35-38. 
New York species of Amanita, p. 38-40. 

Report of the Botanist (for 1880). 34th Annual Report of the 

State Museum of Natural History, p. 24-58. 4 pl. 1881 
Plants not before reported, p. 41-83. 
Remarks and observations, p. 53-58. 
Report of the Botanist (for 1881). 35th Annual Report of the 
New York State Museum, p. 125-64. 1884 
Species not before reported, p. 131-45. 
‘Remarks and observations, p. 145-47. 
New York Carices, p. 147—49. 
‘New York species of Lepiota, p. 150-64. 

Report of the Botanist (for 1882). 36th Annual Report of the 

New York State Museum of Natural History, p. 27-49.. 1883 
New stations, remarks and observations, p. 35-40. 
New York species of Psalliota, p. 41-49. 

Report of the Botanist (for 1883). From the 37th Annual Report 

of the New York State Museum, p. 63-68. 1884 
The titles of the first four articles enumerated below were given on page 

65. The articles, however, were printed in the following publication: 

“Contribution to the Botany of the State of New York.” Charles H. Peck. 

New York State Museum Bul. 2, p. 1-66. 2 pl. May 1887. 

Descriptions of new species of fungi, p. 5-24. 
Additions to the flora of the State of New York in 1883, with remarks 

and observations, p. 25-28. 

New York species of Paxillus, p. 29-33. 

New York species of Cantherellus, p. 33-43. 

New York species of Craterellus, p. 44-48. 

Names of New York species of Pyrenomycetous fungi, p. 49-56. 
New York species of Viscid Boleti, p. 57-66. 

Report of the Botanist (for 1884). From the 38th Annual Report 
of the New York State Museum of Natural History, p. 77-138. 
3 pl. 1885 

Plants not before reported, p. 83-106. 
Remarks and observations, p. 106-11. 
New York species of Lactarius, p. 111-33. 
New York species of Pluteus, p. 133-38. 

Report of the Botanist (for 1885). From the 39th Annual Report 
of the Trustees of the State Museum of Natural History (for 
1885), p. 30-73. 2 pl. 1886 

Plants not before reported, p. 38-53. 
Remarks and observations, p. 53-58. 
New York species of Pleurotus, p. 58-67. 
New York species of Claudopus, p. 67-69. 
New York species of Crepidotus, p. 69-73. 
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Report of the Botanist (for 1886). From the 40th Annual Report 
of the Trustees of the State Museum of Natural History (for 
1886), p. 39-77. 1887 

Plants not before reported, p. 52-71. 
Notes and observations, p. 72-77. 

Report of the State Botanist (for 1887). From the 4rst Annual 
Report of the Trustees of the State Museum of Natural His- 
tory, p. 49-122. 1888 

Plants not before reported, p. 56-81. 

Remarks and observations, p. 81-86. 

Fungi Destructive to Wood, by P. H. Dudley, p. 86-94. 

Botanical index to New York State Museum Reports 22 to 38, p. 94-122. 

Annual Report of the State Botanist (1888). From the 42d Report 
of the New York State Museum. Bot. ed., p. 1-48. 2 pl. 
1889 

Species not before reported, p. 15-35. 
Remarks and observations, p. 35-30. 
New York species of Clitopilus, p. 39-46. 

Annual Report of the State Botanist (1889). From the 43d Report 
of the New York State Museum: Bot. ed., p. 1-48. 4 pl. 
1890 

Plants not before reported, p. 16-36. 

Remarks and observations, p. 36-40. 

New York species of Armillaria, p. 30-45. 

Fungi causing decay of timbers (a letter from P. H. Dudley), p. 45-47. 

Annual Report of the State Botanist (1890). From the 44th Report 
of the New York State Museum, p. 115-87. pl. 1-4. 1892. 
Bot. ed., p. I-75. 1891 

Species of plants not before reported, pl. 1-4 (1891), p. 15-30. 
Remarks and observations, p. 30-38. 

New York species of Tricholoma, p. 38-64. 

Fungi of Maryland (Mary E. Banning) (C. H. Peck), p. 64-75. 

Annual Report of the State Botanist (1891). From the 45th Report 
of the New York State Museum, p. 63-102. 1892. Bot. ed., 
p. 1-42. 1893 

Plants not before reported, p. 17-25. 
Remarks and observations, p. 25-31. 
New York species of Omphalia, p. 32-42. 
Annual Report of the State Botanist (1892). From the 46th Report 
of the New York State Museum, p. 83-149. 1893. Bot. ed., 
~ p. I-69. 1893 
Species not before reported, p. 18-36. 
Extralimital species, p. 37—40. 
Notes and observations, p. 40—58. 
New York species of Pluteolus, p. 58-61. 
New York species of Galera, p. 61-60. 
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Annual Report ot the State Botanist (1893). From the 47th Report 
of the New York State Museum, p. 129-74. 1894. Bot. ed., 
p. 1-48. 1894 

Species not before reported, p. 16-26. 

Remarks and observations, p. 27-43. 

List of New York fungi represented at the World’s Columbian Exposition 
at Chicago, p. 43-48. 

Report of the State Botanist (1894). From the 48th Report of the 
New York State Museum, p. 101-337 pl. A and 1-43. 1895. 
Bot. ed., p. 1-238. Pl. A and 1-43. 1896 

Species not before reported, p. II-17. 

Remarks and observations, p. 17-20. 

New York species of Carex, by E. C. Howe, p. 20-104. 

Edible and Poisonous Fungi of New York (pl. A & 1-43), p. 105-238. 

(Catalogue of New York Woods (Mus. ed.), p. 16-20). 

Annual Report of the State Botanist (1895). From the 49th Report 
of the New York State Museum, 1:17-83. 1897. Bot. ed., 
p- I-70. 18096. 

Species not before reported, p. 15-24. 

Remarks and observations, p. 25-32. 

New York species of Collybia, p. 32-55. 

Edible Fungi (pl. 44-49), p. 56-60. 

Annual Report of the State Botanist (1896). From the 50th Report 
of the New York State Museum, p. 77-159. 1898 

Species of plants not before reported, p. 92-119. 

Remarks and observations, p. 119-33. 

New York species of Flammula, p. 133-42. 

Index to reports 34-48, p. 143-50. 

Report of the State Botanist (1897). Reprinted from 51st Annual 
Report of the New York State Museum, p. 267-321. 1899 

Species not before reported (pl. A, B), p. 277-06. 

Remarks and observations, p. 296-300. 

Edible fungi (pl. 50-56), p. 300-12. 

Report of the State Botanist (1898). New York State Museum 
Bul. 25, p. 618-88. 1900 
(Reprinted from 52d Report of the New York State Museum). 

List of changed names (in Illustrated Flora) from those of Gray’s 
Manual, p. 628-42. 

Species not before reported, p. 642-50. 

Remarks and observations, p. 651-56. 
~ Plants of the summit of Mount Marcy, p. 657-73. 

Edible fungi (pl. 57-61), p. 673-82. 

The descriptions and illustrations of edible and unwholesome species of 
fungi contained in the goth, 51st and 52d reports have been revised and 
rearranged and combined with others more recently prepared and constitute 
Museum Memoir 4. 106 p. 25 pl. 1900. Same, Museum Report 53 (for 1899) 
2:129-234. 25pl. 1907. 
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Report of the State Botanist (1899). Reprinted from the 53d 
Report of the New York State Museum (for 1900), p. 821-67 
Species not before reported (pl. A-D), p. 835-49. 
Remarks and observations, p. 849-58. 
Plants of Bonaparte swamp, p. 858-61. 
Plants of North Elba, New York State Museum Bul. 28, p. 65-266. 

Report of the State Botanist (1900). Reprinted from the 54th 
Annual Report of the New York State Museum, p. 129-99. 
pl. E-I. pl. 69-76. 1902 

Species not before reported: (pl. E-I), p. 143-57. 
Remarks and observations, p. 158-72. 
Edible fungi (pl. 69-76), p. 173-86. 

Report of the State Botanist (1901). New York State Museum 
Bul. 54. 1902. Reprinted from the 55th Annual Report of the 
New York State Museum. 

Species not before reported (pl. K, L), p. 944-57. 
Remarks and observations, p. 957-66. 
Edible fungi (pl. 77-81), p. 966-78. 
Report of the State Botanist (1902). New York State Museum 


Bul. 67. 1903 
Species not before reported (pl. M, N), p. 18-32. 
Remarks and observations, p. 32-30. 
Edible fungi (pl. 82-84), p. 30-47. 
Plants of the Susquehanna valley and adjacent hills of Tioga county, by 
Frank E. Fenno, p. 47-160. 


Report of the State Botanist (1903). New York State Museum 
Bul. 75. 1904 

Species not before reported (pl. O), p. 12-22. 

Remarks and observations, p. 22-27. 

Edible fungi (pl. 84-86), p. 27-34. 

New York species of Craetaegus, p. 35-57. 

Supplementary list of plants of Susquehanna valley, by Frank E. Fenno, 
p. 57-60. 
Report of the State Botanist (1904). New York State Museum 


Bul. 94. 1905 
Species not before reported (pl. P, Q, R), p. 10-35. 


Remarks and observations (pl. 87-03), p. 35-44. 

Edible fungi, p. 44-50. 
Report of the State Botanist (1905). New York State Museum 

Bul. 105. 1906 

Species not before reported (pl. S, T), p. 15-30. 

Remarks and observations, p. 30-36. 

Edible fungi (pl. 94-103), p. 36-44. 

Species of Crataegus found within twenty miles of Albany, by C. S. 
Sargent and C. H. Peck, p. 44. 
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Report of the State Botanist (1906). New York State Museum 
BULe1 16. 1907 


Species not before reported, p. 17-31. 
New extralimital species of fungi, p. 31=33. 
Remarks and observations, p. 33-38. 
Edible fungi (pl. 104-9), p. 38-45. 
New York species of Hygrophorus, p. 45-67. 
New York species of Russula, p. 67-08. 
Report of the State Botanist (1907). New York State Museum 


Bul. 122. 1908 

Species not before reported, p. 17-25. 

Some additions to the Crataegus flora of western New York, by C. S. 
Sargent, p. 26-83. 

Notes on a collection of Crataegus made by Mr G. D. Cornell in the 
neighborhood of Cooper Plains, Steuben county, N. Y., by C. S. Sargent, 
p. 84-114. 

New York species of Crataegus from various localities, by C. S. Sargent, 
p. 115-30. 

Remarks and observations, p. 131-35. 

Edible fungi (pl. 110-14), p. 135-41. 

New York species of Pholiota, p, 141-58. 

Latin description of new species of plants, p. 158-60. 


Report of the State Botanist (1908). New York State Museum 


Bulwer ie) yoo 
Species not before reported (pl. U), p. 18-28. 


Remarks and observations, p. 29-32. 

New extralimital species of fungi (pl. V), p. 33-38. 

Edible fungi (pl. 117-20), p.. 34-42. 

New York species of Lentinus, p. 42-47. 

New York species of Entoloma, p. 47-58. 

List of species and varieties of fungi described by C. H. Peck, p. 59-190. 
Report of the State Botanist (1909). New York State Museum 


Bulky 130:, .toLo 
Species not before reported, p. 19-32. 
Remarks and observations, p. 33-37. 
Edible fungi (pl. 117-20), p. 37-42. 
New species of extralimital fungi (pl. W, X, Y, Z), p. 42-48. 
New York species of Inocybe, p. 48-67. 
New York species of Hebeloma, p. 67-78. 
List of edible, poisonous and unwholesome mushrooms hitherto figured and 
described by C. H. Peck, p. 78-86. 
List of genera whose New York species (chiefly) have been collated with 
descriptions in the State Botanist’s reports cited, p. 87-89. 
Report of the State Botanist (1910). New York State Museum 
Bul. 150. 1911 


Species not before reported, p. 23-41. 
Remarks and observations, p. 42-40. 
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New species and varieties of extralimital fungi, p. 50-65. 
Edible fungi (pl. 121-23), p. 65-60. 
Cranberry and Averyville marshes, p. 69-73. 
New York species of Hypholoma, p. 73-84. 
New York species of Psathyra, p. 84-86. 
Report of the State Botanist (1911). New York State Museum 


Buls.157.. 1912 
Species not before reported, p. 21-36. 
Remarks and observations, p. 37-44. 
New species and varieties of extralimital fungi, p. 45-52. 
Edible fungi (pl. 124-30), p. 53-58. 
New York: species of Clitocybe, p. 59-89. 
New York species of Laccaria, p. 90-93. 
New York species of Psilocybe, p. 94-105. 
Latin descriptions of new species and varieties, p. 106-16. 
Report of the State Botanist (1912). New York State Miseum 
UL 167.; TO 
Species not before reported, p. 23-33. 
Remarks and observations, p. 34-37. 
New species of extralimital fungi, p. 38-50. 
Edible fungi (pl. 131-32), p. 51-52. 
Poisonous fungi (pl. X), p. 52. 
Crataegus in New York, by C. S. Sargent, p. 53-124. 
Report of the State Botanist (1913). New York State Museum 
Bul. 176. 1915 
New or interesting species of fungi I, p. 19-21. 
Notes upon local floras I, p. 22-44. 
An odd form of hypertrophy in Arbor vitae, p. 45-46. 
Certain features of German forestry, p. 47-74. 
Report of the State Botanist (1914). New York State Museum 
Bul £79. 191s 
The herbarium of Charles S. Sheldon, p. 22-25. 
New or interesting species of fungi II, p. 26-32. 
New or noteworthy extralimital fungi, p. 33-37. 
Western plants introduced at Rochester, p. 38-39. 
Notes upon local floras II, p. 40-51. 
New York species of Marasmius, by L. H. Pennington, p. 52-79. 
The fungi of North Elba, by C. H. Kauffman, p. 80-104. 


3 ADIRONDACK MOUNTAINS 
(See also Franklin, Herkimer, Essex, Warren and Lewis counties) 
The Flora of the Adirondacks. George Thomas Stevens. Albany 
Institute Trans., 6:67-82. 1870 
Notes on the Adirondacks. (Hamilton county). Albert Nelson 
Prentiss. Torrey Club Bul. 10, p. 43-45. 1883 
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The Adirondack Black Spruce. W. F. Fox. Annual Report of 
the Forest Commission of New York for 1894, p. 121-98. 1895 

The Spruces of the Adirondacks. Charles H. Peck. Pamphlet, 
13 pages. Albany 1808 

Read before the Albany Institute November 16, 1897. 

The Adirondack Spruce, A Study of the Forest in Ne-Ha-Sa-Ne 
Park. Gifford Pinchot. 157 pages. New York 1898 

Practical Forestry in the Adirondacks. Henry S. Graves. United 
States Department of Agriculture, Division of Forestry, Bul. 
26, p. I-85. Washington 1899 

A Note of the “ Flowering” of the Lakes in the Adirondacks. 
Marshall Avery Howe. Torreya, 3:150-54. 1903 

The Plant Formation of the Adirondack Mountains. John W. 
Harshberger. Torreya, 5:187-94. 1905 


4 CATSKILL MOUNTAINS 
(See also Greene and Ulster counties) 

A List of the Trees and Shrubs Collected (in the Catskill Mount- 
ains). Edgar Alexander Mearns. United States National 
Museum Proc., 21 :343. 1898 

Mosses of the Catskill Mountains, N. Y. Elizabeth Gertrude 
Britton. Torreya, 1:84. I9go1 

Notes from the Catskills. J. C. Buchheister. Fern Bul. 11 :15-16. 
1903 

The Plant Formations of the Catskills. John W. Harshberger. 
Plant World, 8:276-81. 1905 


5 CENTRAL NEW YORK 

New Stations of Rare Plants (in Central New York). David Starr 
Jordan. American Naturalist, 6:362. June 1872 

Notes from Central New York. John Herman Wibbe. Torrey 
Club Bul. 10:46-47. April 1883 

The Cayuga Flora. William R. Dudley. Cornell University 
Bul. 2:132. Ithaca, 1886. (Additions by K. M. Wiegand, 
Torrey Club Bul., 21:176-77. 1894) 

Some Rare Myxomycetes of Central New York, with Notes on the 
Germination of Enteridium rozeanum. Elias J. Durand. Bot. 
Gaz., 19:89-95. 1894 

Buxbaumia indusiata Bridel, in Central New York. Elias J. 
Durand. Torrey Club Bul., 21:38-39. 18094 

The Hart’s-tongue Fern in New York and Tennessee. William 
Ralph Maxon. Plant World, 3:129-32. Ig00 
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On the Occurrence of the Hart’s-tongue Fern in America. William 
Ralph Maxon. Fernwort Papers, 30-36. Published by the 
Linnaean Fern Chapter, Binghamton, 1900 

Eleocharis diandra in Central New York. J. V. Haberer. Rho- 
dora, 2:61. 1900 

The Ternate Botrychia in Central New York. Benjamin D. Gilbert. 
Fern Bulletin, 9:25-28. 1901 

The Acaulescent Violets of Central New York. Homer D. House. 
Torreya, 3:49-54. 1903 

Notes upon the Orchids of Central New York. Homer D. House. 
Torreya, 3:49-54. 1903 

Further Notes on the Orchids of Central New York. Homer D. 
House. Torrey Club Bul., 32:373-82. 1905 

The localization of plants in the Finger Lakes Region and the 
Adjacent Ontario Lowlands of Central New York. W. W. 
Rowlee. Torreya, 7:69-73. 1907 

Lowland of Central New York. Isaiah Bowman. Forest Physi- 
ography p. 707-20. New York. i911 (John Wiley & Sons) 


6 HUDSON RIVER VALLEY 

Note on Some Rarer Plants of the Valley of the Hudson. James 
H. F. Merrill. Torrey Club Bul., 13:6. .1886 

Notes on the Flora of the Hudson Highlands. William Whitman 
Bailey. Torrey Club Bul., 13:60, 61. April 1886 

A Fruit Disease Survey of the Hudson Valley in 1899. F. C. 
Stewart and F. H. Blodgett. New York Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station Bul. 167. Geneva 1899 

Native Trees of the Hudson River Valley. Norman Taylor. New 
York Botanical Garden Bul., 7:90-147. 1909 

The Highlands of the Hudson Forest Reservation. F. Frank Moon. 
15th Annual Report of the New York Forest, Fish and Game 
Commission, 103-21. Map. Albany 

Also reprinted, pamphlet. 
7 LONG ISLAND 

On the Northward Extension of the New Jersey Pine Barren 
Flora on Long and Staten Islands. Nathaniel Lord Britton. 
Torrey Club Bul., 7:81-83. July 1880 

Check List of the Marine Algae Based on Specimens Collected on 
the Shores of Long Island, from 1839 to 1885. Nicholas Pike. 
Torrey Club Bul., 13:105-15. 1886 

Reprinted, pamph., 10 pages. 1886 
Notes from Long Island. George D. Hulst. Torrey Club Bul. 


fo 152; 153.~ Teor 
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Notes from Long Island. Smith Ely Jelliffe. Science, 22:6. 1893 
Cryptogamic Notes from Long Island. Smith Ely Jelliffe. 
1 Torrey Club Bul., 21:266-68. 1894 (Musci) 
2 Torrey Club Bul., 21 :48o. 1894 (Hepaticae) 
3 Torrey Club Bul., 22:274-75. 1895 (Diatomaceae) 
Orchids on Long Island. Augusta Schenck Kalbfleisch. Plant 
World, 1:177-79. 18098 
The Flora of Long Island. Smith Ely Jelliffe. p. 1-163. 1899. 
Additions in Torreya, 4:97-100. 1904 
The June Flora of a Long Island Swamp. Anna Murray Vail. 
Garden and Forest, 8:282, 283. 1895 
The Flora about Coldspring Harbor. Charles Benedict Davenport. 
Science II, 8:687-88. November 18, 1808 


Also on pages 7-10 of a repaged separate of the paper of which it con- 
stitutes a part. 


The Violets on Long Island. William L. Fisher. Plant World, 
3:91-92. 1900 

Note on a Long Island Moss. Elizabeth Gertrude Britton. Torreya, 
2:91. 1902. Bryologist, 5:66-67. 1902 

Additions to the Recorded Flora of Long Island. <A. J. Grout. 
Torreya, 2:49-53. 1902 

Notes on the Local Flora. Frederick William Kobbe. Torreya, 
4:68, 69. 1904 

Three New Violets from Long Island. Eugene P. Bicknell. Tor- 
reya, 4:129-32. 1904 

Additions to the Lichen Flora of Long Island. George Clayton 
Wood. Bryologist, 8:51. May 1, 1905 

Contribution to the Recorded Fungus and Slime-mould Flora of 
Long Island. Gerard Alston Reichling. Torreya, 5:85-87. 
May 25, 1905 

A Long Island Cedar Swamp. Roland M. Harper. Torreya, 
7 :198-201. 1907 

A New Utricularia from Long Island. John Hendley Barnhart. 
Torrey Club Bul., 34:579-82. 1907 

The White Cedar Swamp in Western Long Island. Eugene P. 
Bicknell. Torreya, 8:27-28. 1908 

The First Botanic Garden on Long Island. C. Stuart Gager. 
Brooklyn Botanic Garden Record, 1:97-99. 1912 
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8 SUSQUEHANNA VALLEY REGION 
(See also under counties of the Susquehanna valley) 

Flora of the Upper Susquehanna and Its Tributaries. Willard 
Nelson Clute. p. 1-142. Binghamton 1898. Second ed. (with 
16 page supplement), 1901 

The Ferns and Fern Allies of the Upper Susquehanna Valley. 
Willard Nelson Clute. 12 mo., pamphlet, p. 1-15. Bingham- 
ton 1898 

9 WESTERN NEW YORK 
(See also under counties of the western part of the State) 

Notes on New or Rare Fungi from Western New York. Charles 
Edward Fairman. Jour. Mycol., 5:78-80. June 1889 

Contributions to the Mycology of Western New York. The Fungi 
of Western New York. Charles Edward Fairman. Rochester 
Academy of Science Proc., 1:43-54; pl. 3, 4. 1890 

Notes on Western New York Woodlands. E. J. Hill. Garden and 
Forest, 8:342, 382-85. 1895 

Studies in North American Discomycetes. II. Some New or Note- 
worthy Species from Central and Western New York. Elias 
J. Durand. Torrey Club Bul., 29:458-65. 1902 

Some New Fungi from Western New York. Charles Edward Fair- 
man. Journ. Mycol., 10:229-31. 1904 
All from Orleans county. 

Remarks on Some Fernworts of Western New York. E. J. Hill. 
Fern Bulletin, 12:18-20. 1904 

Some Additions to the Crataegus Flora of Western New York. 
Charles Sprague Sargent. New York State Museum Bul. 122, 
p. 26-83. 1908 

Fern Notes from (western) New York. Mrs George B: Ayres. 
Fern Bulletin, 19:15-16. I9gII 


io CITATION OF TITLES BY, COUNTIES 
_ ALBANY COUNTY 

(Catalogue of the Plants of Albany County). J. S. Markle and 
Charles H. Peck. Bicentennial History of Albany. Published 
by Howell & Tenney, p. 21-29. 1886 

Species of Crataegus Found within Twenty Miles of Albany. 
Charles Sprague Sargent and Charles H. Peck. New York 
State Museum Bul 105, p. 44-77. Albany 1906 

An Afternoon in the Helderbergs. Frank Dobbin. American 
Botanist, 12:78, 79. 1907 
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Vegetation of the Escarpment near Indian Ladder. Homer D. 
House. 19th Annual Report of the American Scenic and 
Preservation Society, p. 357-59. 1914 


BRONX COUNTY 


(See also New York county) 

Some of the Rarer Plants of Our Northern Suburbs. Eugene P. 
Bicknell. Torrey Club Bul., 7:51-54. 1880 

Local Cryptogamic Notes (Diatoms from Van Cortland Lake). 
Henry Clay Bennett and Smith Ely Jelliffe. Torrey Club Bul., 
24:412. 1897 

Desmids from Bronx Park, New York. J. A. Cushman. Torrey 
Club Bul., 30:513-14. 1903 


BROOME COUNTY 


(See also Susquehanna valley region) 
Broome County (N. Y.) Finds. Charles Frederick Muillspaugh. 
Torrey Club Bul., 12:100-2. 1885 
Notes from Binghamton, New York. Willard Nelson Clute. 
Torrey Club. Bul., 23:424. 1896 


CAYUGA COUNTY 
(See also Dudley’s Cayuga Flora in the Central New York list) 

A Catalogue of Plants Found in the Vicinity of Aurora, Cayuga 
County, During the Year 1840. Analyzed and arranged at said 
place by George W. Schenck. Alexander Thompson. 54th 
Annual Report of the Regents, 224-26. Albany 1841 


CHAUTAUQUA COUNTY 
The Chautauqua Flora. Edward S. Burgess. Pamphlet, 37 pages. 
Clinton 1877 
CHEMUNG COUNTY 
Notes from Chemung County, New York. T. F. Lucy. Torrey 
Club Bul., 8:115 (1881), 9:72 (1882), 10:8, 9 (1883) 


CHENANGO COUNTY 
Flora of Chenango County, N. Y.; Some Plants Not Previously 
Reported from That Region. Frederick Vernon Coville. Tor- 

rey Club Bul., 12:52, 53. 1885 
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COLUMBIA COUNTY 
See also Flora of the Vicinity of New York by Norman Taylor, and 
citations under Hudson River valley. 
(Catalogue of Plants Growing in the Vicinity of the City of 
Hudson). Cyrus M. Stebbins. Albany Institute Trans., 12-33, 
34. 1830 
A Catalogue of Indigenous Plants Found Growing in the Vicinity 
of Kinderhook Academy. W. V. S. Woodworth. 52d Annual 
Report of the Regents, 253-54. Albany 1839. 53d Annual 
Report of the Regents, 208-10. Albany 1840 (title not 
indicated for latter list) 
Trees and Shrubs of New York. (A list of 63 species from 
Lebanon Springs). Arthur Harrison. Swiss Cross, 2:63. 1887 
The Rare Mosses of Bashbish Falls. Elizabeth Gertrude Britton. 
Torreya, 1:9. I9QO1 
The Flora of Copake Falls, New York. Sereno Stetson. Torreya, 
13 :12I-33. 1913 
A Supplementary List of Plants of Copake Falls, New York. 
Stewart H. Burnham. Torreya, 13:217-19. 1913 
1913 Notes on the Flora of Copake Falls, New York. Sereno 
Stetson. Torreya, 14:42-45. 1914 


CORTLAND COUNTY 


A Catalogue of Plants, Growing Spontaneously in the Vicinity of 
Cortland Academy, Homer, Cortland County. George W. 
Bradford. 46th Annual Report of the Regents, 66-71. Albany 
1833 . 

DELAWARE COUNTY 

Plants Collected and Examined by the Botanical Class in the Dela- 
ware Literary Institute During the Summer Term of 1840. M. 
Platt. 54th Annual Report of the Regents, 227-31. Albany 
1841 

A Plant New to the State of New York and the Local Flora Range 
(Adoxa moschatellina). Norman Taylor. Torreya, 13:78. 


1913 


See also Flora of the Vicinity of New York by Norman Taylor. 


DUTCHESS COUNTY 
Catalogue of Plants Found Growing without Cultivation in the 
Vicinity of Amenia Seminary, Dutchess County. A. Winchell. 
64th Annual Report of the Regents, 256-79. Albany 1851 
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Flora of the Pine Plains, Dutchess County, N. Y. Lyman Henry 
Hoysradt. No.1. Torrey Club Bul., 5:46-48. 1874 

Catalogue of the Phaenogamous and Acrogenous Plants Growing 
without Cultivation within Five Miles of Pine Plains. Lyman 
H. Hoysradt. (Acrogens were not printed). Supplement to 
Torrey Botanical Club Bul., 6:32. New York, 1875-79. 
( Published at considerable intervals, in 8 parts of 4 pages each). 

List of Plants of Fishkill, N. Y., and Vicinity. Winfred A. Sterns. 
Pamphlet, 16mo. 23 pages (1880). (His name was incorrectly 
spelled Winifred on the pamphlet.) 

Ferns (of Poughkeepsie). Gilbert Van Ingen. Vassar Brothers 
Institute Trans., 5:143-46. (1890) 

(List of specimens in the Herbarium of Vassar Hvothee Institute, 
collected in the county of Dutchess, N. Y.) (Gilbert Van 
Ingen). Vassar Brothers Institute Trans., 5:179-92. (1890) 

Crataegus of Dutchess County, New York. W. W. Eggleston. 
Torreya, 6:63-67. 1906 

See also Flora of the Vicinity of New York by Norman Taylor and 
citations under Hudson River valley. 


ERIE COUNTY 

Preliminary List of the Plants of Buffalo and Its Vicinity. George 
W. Clinton. 17th Annual Report of the Regents on the State 
Cabinet (for 1863), p. 24-35. Albany 1864. Also in 8vo., 
pamphlet, 12 pages. Buffalo 1864 

A Catalogue of the Native and Naturalized Plants of the City of 
Buffalo and Its Vicinity. David F. Day; Buffalo Society of 
Natural Science Bul., 4:65-279. 1882-84 

Also reprinted as pamphlet, 215 pages. Butfalo (1884). Second supple- 

ment in Buffalo Society Natural Science Bul., 5:85-96. 1886 

Adventives at East Buffalo. John F. Cowell. Buffalo Naturalist’s 
Field Club Bul., 1:23-24. 1883 

Botanical Notes. David F. Day and John F. Cowell. Buffalo 
Naturalist’s Field Club Bul., 1:36-40; 85-88; 117-18. 1883 


See also citations under Western New York. 


ESSEX COUNTY 
Plants of the Summit of Mount Marcy. Charles H. Peck. 
7th Report of the Adirondack Survey, p. 401-12, Albany 1880. 
Also reprinted, pamphlet, 8vo., 12 pages. 1880. (Same title). 
52d Report of the New York State Museum, 657-73. Albany 
1899. Also in Report on the Progress of the State Land Sur- 
vey (Verplank Colvin), p. 177-87. Albany 1891 
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Notes on the Forest Trees of Essex, Clinton, and Franklin Counties, 
New York. John H. Sears. Essex Institute Bul., 13 :174-88. 
1881 

Plants of North Elba. Charles H. Peck. New York State Museum 
Bul. 28, p. 67-266. Albany 1899 

The Crataegi of Fort Frederick, Crown Point, New York. Willard 
W. Eggleston. Torreya, 4:38-39. 1904 

A List of the Foliaceous and Fruticose Lichens Collected at Chilson 
Lake, Essex County, New York. Caroline W. Harris. 
Bryologist, 9:48-52. 1906 

List of Plants Collected on Mount Marcy, August 17-and 18, 1885. 
Hermon C. Gordinier. (Troy, N. Y.) (Date of publication 
not given). I p. 

The Fungi of North Elba. C. H. Kauffman. New York State 
Museum Bul. 179, p. 80-104. 1915 

See also citations under Adirondack mountains. 


FRANKLIN COUNTY 


Preliminary List of Upper St Regis Fungi. William A. Murrill. 
Mycologia, 7:297-306. November Ig15 


FULTON COUNTY 
(See also Paine’s Flora of Oneida County) 
Notes on Local Floras (Fulton County). Homer D. House. 
New York State Museum Bul. 176, p. 22-28. 1915 


GREENE COUNTY 

A New Locality of Aspidium Aculeatum (in Stony Clove, Catskill 
Mountains). J. H. Redfield. American Naturalist, 3:495. 
1869 

Catskill Ferns. Isaac H. Hall. Torrey Club Bul., 5:38-39. 1874 

Aspidium aculeatum at Bushnellsville Clove in the Catskill Mount- 
gins. , || El Redhelds «lorrey-Ciub Bal 6:327 1376 

Occurrence of Hieracium Aurantiacum in the Catskill Mountains. 
J. H. Redfield. Torrey Club Bul., 8:112. 1881. Proc. Phila. 
Acad. Nat. Sci. 1881, p. 429. 1881 

See also Flora of the Vicinity of New York by Norman Taylor, and 
citations under Catskill mountains. 


HAMILTON COUNTY 


(See citations under Adirondack mountains) 
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HERKIMER COUNTY 


(See also Central New York and Paine’s Flora of Oneida County, and 
citations under Adirondack mountains) 


Flora of Honnedaga Lake. Annie Morrill Smith. Adirondack 
League Club Handbook for 1894, p. 48-54. (1894) 

Botany of the Little Moose Region. Annie Morrill Smith. Report 
of Adirondack League Club for 1896, p. 54-58. (1896) 

List of Plants Found on the Adirondack League Club Tract. Annie 
Morrill Smith. Adirondack League Club Year Book for 1898, 
p. 59-72. 18098. Reprinted as pamphlet, p. 59-72. 1898 

Some Roadside Ferns of Herkimer County, New York. Homer D. 
House. Fern Bulletin, 10:14-16. 1902 

Fern Hunting in Little Falls, New York. Mrs H. A. DeCoster. 
American Botanist, 5:21-25. 1903 

Corrected and Enlarged List of Plants Found on the Adirondack 
League Club Tract. Annie Morrill Smith. Adirondack League 
Club Year Book for 1904, p. 43-61. (1904) (The Hepatics by 
Caroline Coventry Haynes) 

A List of Trees Occurring or Likely to Occur on the Club Preserve. 
B. E. Fernow. Adirondack League Club Year Book for 1906, 
Pp. 34-40. (1906) 7 

A List of the Hepatics Collected in the Vicinity of Little Moose 
Lake, Adirondack League Club Tract, Herkimer County, New 
York. Caroline Coventry Haynes. Bryologist, 9:62-63. 1906 

Lichens of the Adirondack League Club Tract. Caroline W. 
Harris. Bryologist, 10:64-66. 1907 

Notes on Local Floras: Herkimer County. Homer D. House. 
New York State Museum Bul. 176, p. 28-29. I915 

KINGS COUNTY 

Catalogue of the Plants, Indigenous and Cultivated, Found in the 
Vicinity of Erasmus Hall. John Barrea Zabriskie. 48th 
Annual Report of the Regents, 176-81. Albany 1835 

The Plants of Prospect Park. Smith Ely Jelliffe. Brooklyn Daily 
Eagle Almanac, p. 75-76. 1890. (Reprinted) 

A Preliminary List of the Plants Found in the Ridgewood Water 
Supply of the City of Brooklyn, Kings County, N. Y. Smith 
Ely Jelliffe. Torrey Club Bul., 20:243-46. June 17, 1893 

See also various references for the vicinity of New York under New 

York county and Long Island. 

Trees and Shrubs of Prospect Park. Louis Harman Peet. 237 
pages, New York (1903) 
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LEWIS COUNTY 


A Catalogue of the Indigenous, Naturalized and Filicoid Plants of 
Lewis County. Franklin B. Hough. 59th Annual Report of 
the Regents, 249-83. Albany 1846 

A Few Plants of the North Woods. Benjamin D. Gilbert. Torrey 
Club Bul., 6:362-63. 1879 

Plants of Bonaparate Swamp. Charles H. Peck. 53d Annual 
Report of the New York State Museum, p. 858-61. 1900 

The Flora of Mohawk Hill, New York, north of the Watershed. 
T. A. Bendrat. Torreya, 13:45-63. 1913 


MADISON COUNTY 


List of Trees and Woody Plants Growing Spontaneously in Madison 
and Onondaga Counties. L. M. Underwood. Geological 
Formations Madison and Onondaga Counties, 8vo., pamphlet, 
p. 16,17. Syracuse 1879 

Notes on Local Floras: Madison County. Homer D. House. 
New York State Museum Bul. 176, p. 29-32. I9Q15 


MONROE COUNTY 


Catalogue of Plants and Their Time of Flowering, in and about the 
City of Rochester, for the year 1841. Rev. Chester Dewey. 
55th Annual Report of the Regents, p. 265-72. Albany 1842 

Botanical Calendar Kept at Rochester. Rev. Chester Dewey. 56th 
Annual Report of the Regents, p. 311-16. Albany 1843 

Miosses of Caledonia Creek. Charles H. Peck. 32d Report 
of the New York State Museum, p. 73-74. 1879 

Also in 10th Report of the New York Commissioners of Fisheries. 

Plants and Plant Stations (Mumford, Monroe County). E. J. Hill. 
Torrey Club Bul., 8:45-47. 1881 

A List of the Indigenous Ferns of the Vicinity of Rochester, with 
Notes. Charles W. Seelye. Rochester Academy of Science 
Proc., 1:186-97. 1891. Reprinted, with the addition of 
cultural notes, in Annual Report of the New York State 
Agricultural Society, 51:472-91. 1892 

Report of the Botanical Section, Rochester Academy of Sciences 
(on records for plants in the vicinity of Rochester). Miss 
J. H. McGuire. Rochester Academy of Science Proc., 2:44-48. 
1892 

The Flora of Long Pond. A. H. Searing. Rochester Academy of 
Science Proc., 2:297-300. 1895 


Ny 
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Plants of Monroe County, New York, and Adjacent Territory. 
Florence Beckwith and Mary E. Macauley, assisted by Joseph 
B. Fuller. Rochester Academy of Science Proc., 3:1-150. 
May 1896. Reprinted as pamphlet, 150 pages. June 1896. 
Supplementary list by Florence Beckwith, Mary E. Macauley 
and Milton S. Baxter. Rochester Academy of Science Proc., 
5 :1-38. 1910 

The Pinnacle Peat Marsh. H. L. Fairchild and E.:G. Barnum. 
Rochester Academy of Science Proc., 3:201-4. 1900 

Crataegus in Rochester, New York. Charles Sprague Sargent. 
Rochester Academy of Science Proc., 4:93-136. June 1903 

Early Botanists of Rochester and Vicinity and the Botanical Sec- 
tion. Florence Beckwith. Rochester Academy of Science 
Proc., 5:39-58. 1912. (Purely biographical) 

Western Plants Introduced at Rochester. Homer D. House. New 
York State Museum Bul. 179, p. 38-39. 1915 


See also citations under western New York. 


NASSAU COUNTY 

Plantae Plandomenses, or a Catalogue of the Plants Growing 
Spontaneously in the Neighborhood of Plandome. Casper 
Wister Eddy. Medical Repository II, 5:123-31. New York 
1807 

List of Algae (Collected near Glen Cove). Nathaniel Lord 
Britton. 4th Annual Report of the State Board of Health, 
Pp. 379, 380. 1884 

Some Plants of the Hempstead Plains. James Kirby. American 
Botanist, 7:110. December 1905. (Actual date of issue was 
several months later ) 

The Hempstead Plains of Long Island. Roland M. Harper. 
Torreya, 12:277-87. 1912. American Geographical Society 
Bul., 43:351-00. May 1gi1 

See also various references to the vicinity of New York and particularly 


the Flora of the Vicinity of New York by Norman Taylor, under New York 
county, and Long Island. 


NEW YORK COUNTY 
(For vicinity of New York, see Long Island, Richmond county, Kings county, 
Nassau county, Bronx county, Westchester county and Queens county ) 
Catalogus Plantarum Quas Sponte Crescentes in Insula Noveboraco, 
Observavit Johannes Leconte (John LeConte). American 
Medical and Philosophical Register, 2:134-42. 1811 
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A Catalogue of Plants Growing Spontaneously within Thirty Miles 
of the City of New York. (John Torrey). 8vo., pamphlet, 
- 102 pages. Albany 1819. 
Torrey is known to have been the real author, but it was nominally pre- 
pared by a committee of three, whose names appear, namely, Torrey, Eddy 
and Knowles. 


Synoptical View of the Lichens Growing in the Vicinity of the 
City of New York. Abraham Halsey. Annals Lyc. Nat. Hist., 
Peat. O23 

Notes on Some Chenopodiaceae, Growing Spontaneously, about the 
City of New York. John Carey. Am. Journ. Sci. II, 7:167- 
71. 1849 | 

Catalogue of Plants. Gathered in August and September, 1857, in - 
the Ground of the Central Park. Charles Rawolle and Ig. A. 
Pilat. 8vo., pamphlet, 34 pages. New York 1857 

(List of Trees and Shrubs of Central Park). Report of the 
Engineer in Chief of Central Park. p. 25-35. 1857 

Revised Catalogue of Plants Growing within Thirty Miles of New 
York City. (to Gramineae). By the Torrey Botanical Club. 
Torrey Club Bul., v. 1-5. 1870-74. (William Henry Leg- 
gett) 

Vol. 1: 2, 7, 8, 9-11, 15-18, 23-26, 32-34, 40-42, 47, 48. 1870. 
Vol. 2: 3-6, II-14, 19-22, 28-30, 35-37, 43, 44. 1871 

Vol. 3: 3-6, 20, 21, 28, 20, 44-46, 52, 53. 1872 

Vol. 4: 3-5, 16, 17, 23-25. 1873 

Wroleisny20;.20),, 66, a74 1a 74! 

List of Plants Introduced (in Vicinity of New York) with Ballast, 
and on Made Land. Addison Brown. Torrey Club Bul., 
6:255-58; 273 (1878) ; 6:353-60 (1879); 7:122-26 (1880) ; 
8:141-42 (1881) 

Large Trees near New York City. W. H. Rudkin. Torrey Club 
Bul., 7:107-9. 1880 

The Botany of a City Square (Manhattan Square). L. P. Grata- 
cap. American Naturalist, 14:889-92. 1880 

The Fresh Water Flora and Fauna of Central Park, New “York. 
L. P. Gratacap and A. Woodward. Scientific American, Sup- 
plement, December 27, 1884, p. 7480-481. Also Reprinted, - 
pamphlet, 19 pages. 1884 

Cheilanthes vestita Sw., on New York Island. E. E. Sterns. Tor- 
rey Club Bull, 15:211. 1888 
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Preliminary Catalogue of Anthophyta and Pteridophyta Reported 
as Growing Spontaneously within One Hundred Miles of New 
York City. By a Committee of the Torrey Botanical Club 
(N. L. Britton, E. E. Sterns, Justus F. Poggenburg, Addison 
Brown, Thomas Conrad Porter and Charles Arthur Hollick). 
xvilitgo pages. Map. New York, April 25, 1888 

Trees and Shrubs of Central Park. xii, 363 pages. New York 
(March 22, 1905). Louis Harman Peet 

The Poisonous Plants of the Vicinity of New York. Henry H. 
Rusby. Alumni Journal, College of. Pharmacy, 2:307-25. 
1895. Reprinted, p. I-19. 1895 

Some Interesting Features of Well-known Plants of New York 
Harbor. Carlton C. Curtis. Journal of New York Micro- 
scopical Society, 11 :63-73. 1895 

On Certain Bacteria from the Air of New York City. Harrison 
Gray Dyar. Annals of New York Academy of Science, 
8 :322-80. 1895 

New York Ballast Grounds (and) Solanum rostratum and 
Argemone mexicana (two titles). W. H. McDonald. Asa 
Gray Bulletin, 4:65-66. 1896 

Botanical Collecting in the Vicinity of New York City. W. H. 
McDonald. Asa Gray Bulletin, 5:6-7. 1897 

The Passing of Port Morris. Pauline Kaufman. American Botan- 
ist, 5:10-I2. 1903 

The Trees of a Great City. J. H. McFarland. Outlook, 82 :203-13. 
(Illus.) 1906 

A Historical Sketch of the Development of Botany in New York 
City. Henry H. Rusby. Torreya, 6:101-11; 133-45. 1906 

Local Flora Notes. Norman Taylor. 

1 Torreya, 9: 203-8. 1909 
2 Torreya, 9: 257-61. 1909 
3 Torreya, 10: 80-83. IQIO 
4 Torreya, 10: 145-49. I9QI0 
5 Torrey Club Bul., 37: 429-35. I910 
6 Torreya, 10: 224-28. 1910 
7 Torrey Club Bul., 37: 559-62. I9Io 
8 Torreya, II: 33-36. I9QI1 
g Torreya, II: I70-74. IOII 
Io Torreya, 11: 186-89. I9QII 

Key to the Wild Herbs Flowering in the Spring. Chester A. 
Darling. Torreya, 12:46-65. I9g12 

A Preliminary List of the Lichens Found within a Radius of One 
Hundred Miles of New York City. George C. Wood. Torreya, 


14:73-95. 1914 
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Flora of the Vicinity of New York. Norman Taylor. New York 

Botanical Garden Memoir, 5:1-683. I915 
Includes a radius of 100 miles and hence all of Richmond county, western 

Long Isfand including part of Suffolk county, Bronx, Westchester, Putnam, 

Rockland, Dutchess, Orange, Sullivan, Ulster and parts of Greene and Colum- 

bia counties. Includes a “ List of Local Floras of the Torrey Club Range” 

by John Hendley Barnhart. 

The Growth-Forms of the Flora of New York and Vicinity. 
Norman Taylor. American Journal of Botany, 2:23-31. I915 

Endemism in the Flora of the Vicinity of New York. Norman 
Taylor. Torreya, 16:18-27. 1916 


NIAGARA COUNTY 
(See also western New York) 

A Catalogue of the Flowering and Fernlike Plants Growing with- 
out Cultivation in the Vicinity of the Falls of Niagara. David 
F. Day. Annual Report of the Commission for the State 
Reservation at Niagara, 67-133. 1888. Also reprinted as 
pamphlet, 67 pages. Troy 1888 

Native Plants at Niagara Falls. John Chamberlin. Garden and 
Forest, 9:268. 1896 

Carex Tuckermani Niagarensis; a Neglected Sedge. C. P. Smith: 
Rhodora, 17:57-59. I915 


ONEIDA COUNTY 
(See also central New York) 

A Catalogue of the Indigenous Flowering and Filicoid Plants Grow- 
ing within Twenty Miles of Bridgewater, Oneida County. 
Asa Gray. 46th Annual Report of the Regents, p. 57-65. 1833 

Catalogue of Plants Found in the County of Oneida. Peter D. 
Kneiskern. 55th Annual Report of the Regents, p. 273-99. 
Albany 1842 

Catalogue of Plants Found in Oneida County and Vicinity. John 
A. Paine, jr. 18th Annual Report of the Regents on the 
Cabinet, p. 53-192. Albany 1865. Also reprinted, 140 pages. 

Not a county flora as implied by its title. It cites definite localities from 
all parts of the State except the coastal islands. 

Catalogue of Trees and Plants Found in the Town of Kirkland, 
N. Y. Amos Delos Gridley. In his History of the Town 
of Kirkland, New York, p. 201-16. New York 1874 

A List of Plants in the Vicinity of Utica for April, May and a 
Portion of June. J. V. Haberer. Pamphlet, 8vo., 20 pages. 

Published by the Asa Gray Botanical Society. 
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Two Fern Allies in Central New York. J. V. Haberer. Fern 
Bulletin, g:88-89. 1901 

Dryopteris simulata, Davenport, in Central New York. H. D. 
House. Fern Bulletin, 9:84-85. 1901 

Two New Varieties of the Ternate Botrychiums. B. D. Gilbert. 

Fern Bulletin, 11 :88-89. 1903 

Notes on the Flora of Oneida Lake and Vicinity. H. D. House. 
Torreya, 3:165-08. 1903 , 

Plants of Oneida County, New York, and Vicinity. J. V. Ha- 
berer. Rhodora, 7:92-97; -106-10. 1905 

Forest Conditions in Oneida County. John W. Stephen. New 
York Conservation Commission Bul. 4. Albany 1911 

Notes on Local Floras: Oneida County. H. D. House. New York 

- State Museum Bul. 176, p. 32-39. 1915 


ONONDAGA COUNTY 
(See also central New York) 

A Catalogue of Plants Found Growing Chiefly in the Vicinity of 
Onondaga Academy, Collected During the Summers of 1834 
and 1835. J. L. Hendrick. 50th Annual Report of the Regents, 
p. 182-86. Albany 1837. (Another list for 1836 and 1837) 
51st Annual Report of the Regents, p. 216-17. 1838 

List of Ferns Growing in the Vicinity of Syracuse, Onondaga 
County, N. Y. L. M. Underwood. Case’s Botanical Index, 
i602 1670 


The Ferns of Onondaga. Mrs S. M. Rust (Mary Oliva Rust) The 
Sunday Courier, March 7, 1880. Syracuse. Reprint: “ Filices 
Onondagensis.” I page 


The Syracuse Botanical Club (Additions to the Onondaga flora). 
Mary Oliva Rust. Torrey Club Bul., 9:36. 1882 

Apropos of Cicero Swamp. Mary Oliva Rust. Torrey Club Bul., 
10 :66-67. 1883 

Additions to the Flora of Onondaga County, N. Y. Mary Oliva 
Rast. ( TOsr21. 2882 

Onondaga Indian Names of Plants. W. M. Beauchamp. Torrey 
Club Bul., 15 :214; 262-66 (1888) ; 16:54-55 (1889) 

The Ferns of Scolopendrium Lake (Green Pond, Jamesville). 
L. M. Underwood. Fern Bulletin, 5:53-54. 1897 

The Story of a Fern Hunt. George Duryea Hulst. Fern Bulletin, 
Q:1-2. IQOI 

Outings for Onondaga Moonwort and Slender Chiffbrake. H. E. 
Ransier. American Fern Journal, 2:119-21. 1912 
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Flora of Onondaga. Mrs L. L. H. Goodrich. 210 pages. Syracuse 
IQI2 . 

Notes on Local Floras: Onondaga County. H. D. House. New 
York State Museum Bul. 176, 39-41. 1915 


@ 
ONTARIO COUNTY 


Blephila ciliata (L.) Raf. in Western New York. E. J. Durand. 
Torrey Club Bul., 20:408-9. 1893 


ORANGE COUNTY 

Plantae Coldenghamiae in Provincia Noveboracensi Americes 
Sponte Crescentes, quae ad Methodum Cl. Linnaei Sexualem 
Anno 1742, etc. Obseravit et Descripsit Cadwallader Colden. 
Acta Societ. Reg. Sci. Upsala 1743 :81-136.. 1749; 1744-50: 
47-82. 1751 

Droseraceae and Orchidaceae of Spruce Pond, N. Y. Charles 
Frederick Millspaugh. Torrey Club Bul., 11: 133-34. 1884 

The Violet. O. R. Willis (Description of native violets about Corn- 
wall and proposal of several new forms). New York Military 
Quarterly, 4:4-6. 6 figures 

The Balm of Gilead Tree (located at Balmville, Orange county). 
Annie Delano Hitch. Tree Talk, 1:8. 1913 


See also Flora of the Vicinity of New York by Norman Taylor. 


ORLEANS COUNTY 
(See also western New York) 

Hymenomycetes of Orleans County, N.-Y. Charles Edward Fair- 
man. Rochester Academy of Science Proc., 2:154-607. 1893 

Puff Balls, Slime Moulds and Cup Fungi of Orleans County, N. Y. 
Charles Edward Fairman. Rochester Academy of Science 
Proc., 3:200—-20. 1900 

The Pyrenomyceteae of Orleans County, N. Y. Charles Edward 
Fairman. Rochester Academy of Science Proc., 4:165-91; 
fig. I-6. 1905 

New or Rare Pyrenomyceteae from Western New York. Charles 
Edward Fairman. Rochester Academy of Science Proc., 4: 
215-24. 1900 

Pyrenomyceteae Novae in Leguminibus Robinae. Charles Edward 
Fairman. Annals Mycology, 4:326-28. 1906 

Micromycetes Americani Novi. P. A. Saccardo. Journal of 
Mycology, 12:47-52. 1906 
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New Fungi from New York. P. A. Saccardo. Journal of My- 
cology, 13 :45-48.. 1907 

Fungi Lyndonvillensis Novi vel Minus Cogniti. Charles Edward 
Fairman. Annals Mycology, 8:322-32. I910 


OSWEGO COUNTY 
Oswego Plants. John Herman Wibbe. Torrey Club Bul., 6:192. 
1877 
The Swamps of Oswego County, N. Y., and Their Flora. W. W. 
Rowlee. American Naturalist, 31 :690-99; 792-800. 1897 
The Flora of Artificial Lakes in Northern New York. W. W. 
Rowlee. Plant World, 1:65-66. 1808 
Notes on Local Floras: Oswego County. H. D. House. New 
York State Museum Bul. 179, p. 48-51. 1916 


QUEENS COUNTY 
(See also Long Island and New-York county) 
Notes from Queens County, Long Island. Julius A. Bisky. Torrey 
Club Bul., 14:13-14. 1887 
Additional notes by Frank N. Tillinghast, page 50. 
The Trees of Flushing. Josiah Whitney Barstow. Reprinted from 
the Flushing Evening Journal of June 8, 1893. 


RENSSELAER COUNTY 

A Catalogue of Plants, Growing without Cultivation, in the Vicinity 
of Troy. J. Wright and James Hall. 8vo., pamphlet, 42 
pages. Troy 1836 

Description of a Few Species of Plants from the Vicinity of Troy. 
H. Hurlbert Eaton. Transylvania Journal of Medical and 
Associated Sciences, 5:102-10. 1832. Reprint, 8 pages. 
ciated Sciences, 5:102-10. 1832. Reprint, 8 pages 

Flora of Rensselaer County. H. C. Gordinier and E. C. Howe: 
Pamphlet, 39 pages. Troy 1894 


RICHMOND COUNTY 

(See also New York county) 
Staten Island Plants. Nathaniel Lord Britton. Torrey Club Bul., 

6:177-79. 1877; 259-60. 1878; 323. 1879 
Flora of Richmond County. Charles Arthur Hollick and N. L. 
Britton. 8vo., pamphlet, 36 pages. 1879. Addenda in Torrey 
Club Bul., 7:11-12 (1880); 8:48 (1881); 9:149-51 (1882) ; 
12:38-40 (1885); 13:83-84 (1886); 16:132-34 (1889); 

18 :213-14 (1891) ; 22:460—62 (1895) 
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On the Northward Extension of the New Jersey Pine Barren Flora 
on Long and Staten Islands. N. L. Britton. Torrey Club 
Bul., 7:81-83. 1880 

A Descriptive List of Staten Island Diatoms. E. A. Schultze. 
Torrey Club Bul., 14 :69-73; 109-14 (1887) ; 16:98-104 (1889) 

(Staten Island Trees). Charles Arthur Hollick. Natural Science 
Association of Staten Island Proc., February 12, 1887 

(Hybrid Oaks on Staten Island). Charles Arthur Hollick and W. 
T.. Davis. Natural Science Association of oh Islarid Proc:.; 
September 8, 1888 

A Recent Discovery of Hybrid Oaks on Staten Island. Charles 
Arthur Hollick. Torrey Club Bul. 15:303-9. 1888. 
(Reprinted, Contribution no. 8, Herbarium, Columbia College). 

Marine Algae of the New Jersey Coast and Adjacent Waters of 
Staten Island. Isaac C. Martindale. Torrey Club Memoirs, 
I:87-111. 1889 

(Forms of Staten Island Plants). N. L. Britton. Natural Science 
Association of Staten Island Proc., November 8, 18g0 

List of Staten Island Fungi in the Calleewon of the Association. 
Charles Arthur Hollick and Nathaniel Lord Britton. (2 
pages). August 1890. Natural Science Association of Staten 
Island Proc., Special no. I1 

List of Mosses Collected at Arlington, Staten Island, September 
27, 1896. Elizabeth Gertrude Britton. Natural Science Asso- 
ciation of Staten Island Proc.; 6:54. 1898 

Notes on the Geology and Botany of the Fox Hills Golf Links. 
Charles Poe Hollick. Natural Science Association of Staten 
Island Proc., 7:20—-22. 1899 

Preliminary List of the Mosses of Staten Island. Elizabeth Ger- 
trude Britton. Natural Science Association of Staten Island 
Proc., Special no. 11. 1890 

Botanical Notes. (Additions to Lists of Staten Island Plants.) 
William T. Davis. Natural Science Association of Staten 
Island Proc., April 1893; October 14, 1893; 4:83 (1895) ; 8:5 
(1901) ; 30-31 (1902) ; 9:22, 23 (1904). Staten Island Asso- 
ciation of Arts and Science Proc., 1:35-37 (1906) ; 2:161-62 
(1910) 

List of Fungi Collected at Tottenville, October 4, 1890. Charles 
Arthur Hollick. Natural Science Association of Staten Island 
Proc., $:25.. 1901 
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A Recently Introduced Grass (Festuca capillata Lam.). Charles 
Arthur Hollick. Natural Science Association of Staten Island 
Proc., 8:16-17. Igor 

Local Notes on Vanishing Wild Flowers. William T. Davis. 
Natural Science Association of Staten Island. Proc., 8:29-30. 
1902 

Notes on Our Common Stemless Blue Violets. Charles Arthur 
Hollick. . Natural Science Association of Staten Island Proc., 
8:39. 1902 

An Undescribed Species of Alnus (A. noveboracensis). Nathaniel 
Lord Britton. Torreya, 4:124. 1904 

A New Station for the Hybrid Oak, Quercus brittoni Davis. 
William T. Davis. Natural Science Association of Staten 
Island Proc., 9:38. 1905 

Additions to the Flora of Staten Island. Philip Dowell. Natural 
Science Association of Staten Island Proc., 9:41-42. (1905) ; 
3 1156-62 (1912) 

Distribution of Ferns on Staten Island. Philip Dowell. Staten 
Island Association Proc., 1:61-67. 1906. 1. c. 3:163-68. 
1912. (Notes on Some Staten Island Ferns) 

The Violets of Staten Island. Philip Dowell. Torrey Club Bul., 
37 :163-79. 1910 

The Flora of the Sand Barrens of Southern Staten Island. Stewart 
H. Burnham. Torreya, 13:249-55. 1913 

A correction by Charles Arthur Hollick in Torreya, 13:274, 275. 1913. 

Additional Facts Concerning the Hybrid Oaks, Quercus nana x 
Quercus marylandica (Q. brittoni Davis). William T. Davis. 
Staten Island Association Proc., 4:110, ITI. I914 

See also Flora of the Vicinity of New York, by Norman Taylor. 


ROCKLAND COUNTY 
Some Trees and Shrubs of Rockland County. Elsie M. Kittredge. 
Torteya; 23 125-33: 1913 


See also Flora of the Vicinity of New York, by Norman Taylor. 


SARATOGA COUNTY 
Mimulus moschatus Douglas, in New York State. Jj. Herman 
Wibbe. Torrey Club Bul., 19:22, 23 (1892) (with note by 
N. L. Britton on its occurrence on Long Island) 
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SCHENECTADY COUNTY 
Catalogue of the Flowering Plants of Schenectady County. E. W. 
Paige. 8vo., pamphlet, 48 pages. Albany 1865 
Notes on Local Floras: Schenectady County. H.D. House. New 
York State Museum Bul. 176, p. 41, 42. I915 


See also Paine’s Flora of Oneida county. 


SENECA COUNTY 
(See also central New York) 
Weeds (of Seneca County). John Delafield. New- York State 
Agricultural Society Trans., 10:511-16. 1851 
New York State Agricultural Farm. Its Characteristics as Indi- 
cated by its General Botany. William H. Brewer. New York 
State Agricultural Society Trans., 18:398-406. 1859 


STEUBEN COUNTY 

The Flora of Steuben County. Goldsmith Denniston. New York 
State Agricultural Society Trans., 25:182-91. 1866 

Notes on the Flora of the Upper Chemung Valley. Isabel S. 
Arnold. Torrey Club Bul., 15:131-33. 1888 

Notes on a Collection of Crataegus Made by Mr G. D. Cornell in 
the Neighborhood of Cooper Plains, Steuben County, New 
York. Charles Sprague Sargent. New York State Museum 
Bul. 122, p. 84-115. 1908 


SUFFOLK COUNTY 
(See also Long Island) 

The Oenothera of Montauk Point, Long Island. T. F. Allen. 
Torrey Club Bul., 1:2, 3. 1870 

Suffolk County Plants. Henri Wilson Young. Torrey Club Bul., 
3:51, 52 (1872); 4:41 (1873) 

Suffolk County Plants. Elihu Sanford Miller. Torrey Club Bul., 
2:40 (1871) ; 3:56 (1872) ; 4:41, 42 (1873) 

Catalogue of the Phaenogamous and Acrogenous Plants of Suffolk 
County. E. S. Miller and H. W. Young. 8vo., pamphlet, 15 
pages. Port Jefferson, 1874. Addenda in Torrey Club Bul., 
5 133-34 (1874) ; 6:155-57; 171-72 (1877) ; 6:258-59 (1878) ; 
7:17-18 (1880) 

A Trip to Montauk Point, Long Island. Charles Arthur Hollick. 
Torrey Club Bul., 18:255, 256. 1891 


4 
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Notes from Plum Island and Fisher’s Island, N. Y. os Burr 
Graves. Torrey Club Bul., 23:59. 1896 

Some Sand-barren Plants (of the Shinnecock Hills). Willard 
Nelson: Clute. Plant World, 1:11, 12. 1897 

Spring in the Shinnecock Hills. Willard.Nelson Clute. Plant 
World, 2:53-55. 1899 

The Pine Barrens of Babylon and Islip. Roland M. Harper. 
Torreya, 8:1-8. 1908 

Flora of Southhold and Gardiner’s Island. Stewart H. Burnham 
and Roy A. Latham. Torreya, 14:201-25; 229-54. 1914. 
Reprinted, pamphlet 

Notes on Local Floras: Suffolk County. H. D. House. New 


York State Museum Bul. 176, p. 42-44. 1915 
See also Flora of the Vicinity of New York, by Norman Taylor. 


TIOGA COUNTY 
(See also Susquehanna region) 
Catalogue of the Forest Trees Growing Wild in the Town of - 
Nichols, Tioga Co. Robert Howell. 65th Annual Report of 
the Regents, p. 392-95. Albany 1852 
Notes of the Flora of Cayuta Creek (Tioga County). Charles F. 
Millspaugh. Torrey Club Bul., 14: 183-86. 1887 
Plants of the Susquehanna Valley and Adjacent Hills of Tioga 
County. Frank E. Fenno. New York State Museum Bul. 67, 
p. 47-160. 1903. Supplementary list. Frank E. Fenno. New 
York State Museum Bul. 75, p. 57-60. 1904 


TOMPKINS COUNTY 
(See also Dudley’s “ Cayuga Flora,” listed under central New York) 

List of Plants for the State Herbarium, Collected in the Vicinity 
of Ludlowville, Tompkins County. Henry B. Lord. 19th 
Annual Report of the Regents on the Cabinet. Appendix, 
p. 71. 1866 

Preliminary Notes on Some New Species of Fungi. George F. 
Atkinson. Journal of Mycology, 8:110-19. 1902 

Notes on the Genus Hapochyrium. George F. Atkinson. Journal 
of Mycology, 10:3-8. 1904 

A Mushroom Parasitic on Another Mushroom. George F. Atkin- 
son. Plant World, 10:12I-30. 1907 

The Algae of the Ithaca Marshes. H. A. Anderson. Science II, 
30:654. November 5, 1909 
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Some Fungi Parasitic of Algae. George F. Atkinson. Botanical 
Gazette, 48:321-38. 1909 

Systematic Studies on Oenothera, III. New Species from Ithaca, 
New York. H. H. Bartlett. Rhodora, 15:81-85. 1913 


ULSTER COUNTY 

(See also Catskill mountains) 

Notes on a Botanical Excursion to Sam’s Point, Ulster Co., N. L. 
Britton. Torrey Club Bul., 10:105, 106. 1883 

“Shongum” I-III. M. H. Pike. Garden and Forest, 5 :459-60; 
471-72 ; 483-84. 1892 

Minnewaska’s Flora. (Ellen Markoe Dallas). p. 1-13. 1806 

See also Flora of the Vicinity of New York, by Norman Taylor. 


WARREN COUNTY 


Forest Conditions of Warren County. F. Frank Moon. New York 
Conservation Commission Bul. 6. Albany, N. Y. 


WASHINGTON COUNTY 

Flora of Buck Mountain. Stewart H. Burnham. The Ornitho- _ 
logist and Botanist, 11: no. 2, p. 809 (Feb.) 1892. (Des 
Moines, Iowa) 

Carices (of Vaughns, Washington County). Stewart H. Burnham. 
Gray Memorial Botanical Chapter of the Agassiz Association ° 
Bul. 1, p. 7-8. 1893 

Native Orchids. Frank Dobbin. Plant World, 3:88-89. 1900 

Spring in the Anaquassacook Hills. Frank Dobbin. Plant World, 
4:47-49. I90I 

Notes on the Flora of Lake George Region. Stewart H. Burnham. 
Torreya, 2:27. 1902 

Notes on Epigaea repens. Stewart H. Burnham. Torreya, 4: 25. 
1904 

A Sphagnum Bog. Frank Dobbin. American Botanist, 8:51-53. 
1905 

A New Blueberry from New York (Vaccinium dobbini). Stewart 
H. Burnham. American Botanist, 12:8, 9. 1907 

Additional Notes on New Forms of Rudbeckia (R. hirta tubuli- 
forme). Stewart H. Burnham. American Botanist, 20:22, 23. 
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WESTCHESTER COUNTY 
(See also New York county) 

A Catalogue of Plants Growing Spontaneously in the Vicinity of 
North Salem Academy. Samuel Barnum Mead, 44th Annual 
Report of the Regents, p. 101. Albany 1832 

Westchester County Plants. Samuel Barnum Mead. Torrey Club 
Bul.3 40, 5872 

New York City Stations. E. P. Bicknell. Torrey-Club Bul., 8:130. 
1881. (Title misleading ; station is Croton Point in Westchester 
county ) 

Report of the Flora of Westchester County. Oliver Rivington 
Willis. Bolton’s History of the County of Westchester (2d 
ed.), 1:771-826. 1881. Also reprinted, pamphlet, 56 pages. 


New York 1881 
Additions by Elizabeth Gertrude Britton, Torrey Club Bul., 13:6-7. 1886 
Additions by E. H. Day, Torrey Club Bul., 13 :94-95. 1886 
Additions by J. W. Martens, jr. Torrey Club Bul., 16:123-24. 1889 


The Spreading of Solidago speciosa in the Vicinity of Yonkers, 
New York. Mrs J. I. Northrop. Torreya, 1:141, 142. 1901 


See also Flora of the Vicinity of New York, by Norman Taylor. 


WYOMING COUNTY 
A Visit to Letchworth Park. George V. Nash. Torreya, 7:209— 
I4. 1907 
Letchworth Park and Falls of the Genesee. George V. Nash. 
Journal of the New York Botanical Garden, 9:188-201. 1908 
The Letchworth Park Arboretum. George V. Nash. Journal of 
the New York Botanical Garden, 13 :39—-41. I9QI2 
Letchworth Park and Arboretum. C. Stuart Gager. Brooklyn 
Botanical Garden Record, 2:7-9. 1913 


YATES COUNTY 
Catalogue of Plants Growing without Cultivation in the Vicinity 
of Seneca and Crooked Lakes, in Western New York. H. P. 
Sartwell. 58th Annual Report of the Regents, p. 273-90. 
Albany 1845 
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PEARLY EVERLASTING 
(Compositae) 


Anaphalis margaritacea (L.) Benth. & Hooker 


A white-tomentose or woolly perennial herb, the erect leafy stem corym- 
bosely branched at the summit, 1-3 feet high. The alternate, entire leaves 
linear-lanceolate, sessile, revolute, green but pubescent above and woolly 
beneath, 3-5 inches long, heads of flowers numerous in a compound corymb, 
2-8 inches broad, each head one-quarter to one-third inch broad when 
expanded; involucre campanulate, its bracts ovate-lanceolate, obtuse, pearly 
white; flowers cream-colored becoming yellowish; staminate flowers with a 
slender or filiform corolla, an undivided style and pappus bristles not thick- 
ened at the summit or scarcely so; pistillate flowers with a tubular 5-toothed 
corolla, 2-cleft style and a pappus of distinct capillary bristles which fall away 
separately. 

Rather common in dry soil, especially on abandoned fields, old pastures, 
roadsides and door yards, and open woods from Newfoundland to Alaska, 
Pennsylvania, Kansas and Oregon. Flowering from August to October. 

The dry chaffy character of the involucre of the flowers suggests the 
appropriate name of everlasting. Clusters may be gathered and placed in 
a vase or other receptacle without water and kept for an indefinite length 
of time. They are sometimes subjected to various dyes but it is doubtful 
if this adds anything to their attractiveness. In florists shops they are 
frequently seen dyed a brilliant red. 
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Pearly Everlasting (Composite ) 


Anaphalis margaritace (Linn.) Benth. & Hooker 
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PALE TOUCH-ME-NOT 
(Balsaminaceae) 


Impatiens pallida Nuttall 


A tall, stout, annual herbaceous plant with rather succulent stems and 
alternate, simple, dentate and petioled, thin, ovate to elliptic leaves, 
pale and somewhat glaucous beneath, 1-4 inches long; flowers showy, pale 
yellow, 1-1%4 inches long on axillary peduncles, irregular, sparingly dotted 
with reddish brown or sometimes without spots, sepals 3, the 2 lateral ones 
small, green, nerved, the posterior one large, petaloid, and forming the 
conspicuous sac which terminates in a short spreading spur; petals 3, with 
2 of them 2-cleft into dissimilar lobes; stamens 5, short; filaments appen- 
daged by scales on their inner side and more or less united; gruit an oblong 
or linear capsule, elastically and violently dihiscent at the slightest touch 
when mature into 5 spirally coiled valves, expelling the oblong, ridged seeds; 
small and inconspicuous cleistogamous flowers without petals are frequently 
developed following the petaliferous flowers. j 

In moist grounds, most frequent in shaded situations along streams and 
springy places in woods, Nova Scotia to Saskatchewan, Georgia and Kansas. 
Apparently not so abundant as the spotted touch-me-not which possesses 
orange-yellow flowers. Flowering from July to September. 

The rapidity with which the flowers and leaves of the wild touch-me-nots 
wither prevents its use as an ornamental cutflower species although its 
relative, the balsam or garden touch-me-not, with purple or white flowers, 
is frequent in cultivation. This species is also known as the pale or yellow 
jewelweed. 
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Pale Touch-Me-Not (Balsaminacez ) 


Impatiens pallida Nuttall 


WINTERGREEN 
(Ericaceae) 


Gaultheria procumbens L. 


A low, aromatic, semi-woody plant with creeping or subterranean, perennial 
stems, branches erect or nearly so, 2-6 inches high, bearing several oval, 
oblong or obovate, obtuse or acute, thick, evergreen leaves, dark green and 
shining above, pale beneath, 1-2 inches long, margins slightly revolute and 
serrate with low bristle-tipped teeth; flowers white, usually solitary in the 
axils of the leaves, on recurved peduncles; corolla ovoid-urceolate, with 
5 recurved teeth. Stamens Io, included and inserted at base of the corolla, 
the anther sacs opening by a terminal pore; fruit depressed-globose, usually 
slightly 5-lobed, bright red when mature, one-third to one-half inch in 
diameter, mealy and very spicy in flavor. 

In woods and open places, especially under or near evergreen trees, most 
abundant in sandy regions, Newfoundland to Manitoba, New Jersey, Georgia, 
West Virginia, Indiana and Michigan. Flowering from June to early Sep- 
tember, the fruit ripe in late autumn and persisting on the branches well 
into the next season. 

The generic name was given to this plant by Peter Kalm in honor of 
Doctor Gaultier who lived at Quebec in the middle of the eighteenth century. 
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Wintergreen (Ericacee ) 


Gaultheria procumbens Linn. 


INDIAN PIPE 
(Ericaceae) 


Monotropa uniflora Linn. 


A white, scapose, succulent plant growing usually in clusters from a mass 
of matted, brittle roots, attached to partially decayed organic matter in the 
soil, stems 4-10 inches high, erect, each with a solitary nodding, terminal, 
inodorous, oblong-campanulate flower, one-half to 1 inch long; the fruit, 
which is a 5-celled, many-seeded capsule becoming erect; sepals 2-4, decid- 
uous; petals 4-5 (rarely 6), puberulent within, white, somewhat longer than 
the stamens which are usually ten in number; ovary ovoid, acute, narrowed 
into the short, thick style and funnelform stigma. 

In moist, rich woods, Anticosti to Florida, west to Washington and 
California. 

The Indian pipe or corpse-plant, as it is frequently known, is one of the 
few flowering plants which possesses a saprophytic habit, and is in conse- 
quence devoid of green leaves or green color in the stems. 
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Indian Pipe (Ericacez) 


Monotropa uniflora Linn. 


LIND oEBEX 


Aleurodiscus farlowi, 29 
Althaea officinalis, 61 
Antennaria ambigens, 59 
canadensis, 59, 64 
fallax, 59, 63, 64 
grandis, 59, 60, 63 
neglecta, 59, 60, 63, 64 
neodioica, 59, 64 
occidentalis, 59 
parlinii var. arnoglossa, 59 
petaloidea, 59, 64 
plantaginifolia, 59 
Ascochyta clematidina, 8, 42 
wisconsina, 33 
Aster spectabilis, 64 
Asterina rubicola, 42 
Asterostroma cervicolor, 54 
Aulographum subconfluens, 42 


Barlaea lacunosa, 42 

Bibliography of the Botany of New 
York State, 66-102 

Botryosphaeria fuliginosa, 29 


Calosphaeria cornicola, 29 
Calyptospora columnaris, 42 
Cathartolinum sulcatum, 65 
Cercospora ampelopsidis, 8 

caricis, 29 

chionea, 43 

lathyri, 30 

longispora, 43 

rhoina, 43 
Chamaesyce glyptosperma, 60 
Clematis, disease of, 8 
Collections, condition of, 8 
Coniophora olivascens, 55 
Coniothyrium concentricum, 2 
Corticium alutaceum, 54 

atrovirens, 55 

berkeleyi, 54 

colliculosum, 54 

effuscatum, 55 

epigaeum, 55 

evolvens, 54 

investiens, 55 

laetum, 55 


Corticium (continued) 
mutatum, 55 
roseopallens, 55 
sambuci, 56 
suffocatum, 56 
vagum, 56 

Coryneum umbonatum, 29 

Cucurbitaria ceanothi, 29 

Cyphella conglobata, 30 


Dendrodochium pallidum, 43 
Dendrophoma albomaculans, 30 
cephalanthi, 43 
Diaporthe ailanthi var. viburni, 30 
comptoniae, 30 
minuta, 30 
obscura, 44 
tecta, 31 
tuberculosa var. pruni. 31 
Diatrype woolworthi, 44 
Didymosphaeria empetri, 31 
housei, 31 
Diplodia cercidis, 44 
microspora, 32 
Dothidella vacciniicola, 43 


Ectostroma liriodendri, 44 
Eichleriella leveilliana, 32 
Elymus glaucus, 65 
Eutypella glandulosa, 44 
ludibunda, 44 
tumidula, 45 
Exchanges, 8 


Flammula penetrans, 32 

Fungi, new or interesting species of, 
29-58 

Fusicladium depressum, 45 


Gelatinosporium abietinum, 45 
Gloeosporium alnicola, 32 

canadense, 8 

coryli, 46 

divergens, 46 

falcatum, 33 

hydrophylli, 33 

sassafras, 46 
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Haplosporella peckii, 46 
Hendersonia staphyleae, 46 
Herbarium, additions to, 9, 10-21 
Horse chestnut, diseases of, 8 
Hygrophorus fuligineus, 46 
Hypericum densiflorum, 64 
Hypochnus fuscus, 56 

granulosus, 56 

olivaceous, 56 

subferrugineus, 56 
Hysterium staphylina, 47 


Identifications, number, 9 


Lathyrus ochroleucus, 65 
Leptonia euchlora, 33 
Leptosphaeria hydrophila, 34 
triglochinis, 34 
Leptostromella hysterioides, 47 
Lespedeza stuvei, 61 
Local floras, notes upon, 59-65 
Lonicera sempervirens, 61 


Macrophoma viburni, 34 
Macrosporium saponariae, 47 
Madison county flora, 59 
Massaria plumigera var. tetraspora, 35 
Merulius bellus, 56 
Metasphaeria staphyleae, 34 
varia, 35 
Microdiplodia ceanothi, 32 
lophiostomoides, 36 
Monroe county flora, 59 
Morchella semilibera, 47 


Nassau county flora, 60-62 
Nigredo rhyncosporae, 48 


Oak, diseases of, 8 
Odontia trachytricha, 57 
Oneida county flora, 62-63 


Panicum addisonii, 62 
ashei, 62 
boreale, 63 

~ columbianum, 62 
commonsianum, 64 
implicatum, 62 
lindheimeri, 62 
sphaerocarpon, 62 
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Panicum (continued) 
spretum, 63 
tennessensis, 63 
werneri, 63 
xanthophysum, 63 

Peniophora affinis, 57 
crassa, 57 
filamentosa, 57 
incarnata, 57 
laevis, 57 
longispora, 57 
pubera, 57 
sordida, 57 
velutina, 57 

Pestalozzia flagellifera, 36 
guepini, 48 
monochaetoidea, 48 

Phacidium sparsum, 48 

Phleospora chenopodii, 48 

Phoma ailanthi, 37 
bumeliae, 48 
florida, 36 
galactis, 50 
imperialis, 37 
linariae, 37 
longipes, 37 
pectinata, 37 
platanicola, 38 
verbascicola, 49 

Phyllosticta ambrosioides, 38 
ampelopsidis, 8 
apocyni, 49 
liriodendri, 49 
myricae, 38 
paviae, 8, 50 
phomiformis, 8, 50 
staphyleae, 38 
steironematis, 38 
variabilis, 49 

Physalospora ceanothina, 50 

Plants, added to Herbarium, 10-21; 
contributors and their contributions, 
22-28; diseases, 8 

Polygala pauciflora, 62 

Polygonum buxiforme, 62 

Poria attenuata, 50 
calcea, 51 
pulchella, 58 

Puccinia conii, 39 

Pyrola asarifolia, 65 
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Ramularia arvensis, 51 

barbareae, 51 

cichorii, 39 

obovata, 51 
Rhinotrichum curtisii, 58 
Rhizina inflata, 51 


St Lawrence county flora, 63 
Sanguisorba canadensis, 61 
Scientific investigations, 7 
Scolescosporium coryli, 39 
Selaginella ruprestris, 60 
Septogloeum ochroleucum, 51 
Septoria atropurpurea, 52 
conspicua, 52 
cryptotaeniae, 39 
erigerontis, 52 
mollisia, 39 
pentstemonis, 40 
tenuis, 40 
verbenae, 52 
wilsoni, 52 
Sphaerella ailanthi, 40 
ciliata, 40 
Sphaeropsis ailanthi, 52 
ceanothi, 40 
conspicua, 52 
coryli, 40 


Sphaeropsis (continued) 
linearis, 53 
parallela, 40 
sepulta, 53 
viburni-dentati, 41 
Stagonospora convolvuli, 41 
Stereum rameale, 58 
Suffolk county flora, 64 


Tagetes erecta, 62 
Trillium cernuum, 63 


Valsa ambiens, 54 
subclypeata, 54 

Venturia cassandrae, 54 

Vermicularia compacta, 53 
herbarum, 53 
liliacearum, 53 
polygoni-virginici, 41 

Viola selkirkii, 63 

Virginia creeper, disease of, 8 


Warren county flora, 65 

Wild flowers of New York, explanations 
of plates, 107; memoir on, 8 

Woodbine, diseases of, 8 

Wyoming county flora, 65 
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The University of the State of New York 


New York State Museum 


Joun M. CvarKE, Director 
PUBLICATIONS 


Packages will be sent prepaid except whea distance or weight renders the 
same impracticable. Oa 10 or more copies of any one publication 20% 
discount will be given. Editions printed are only large enough to meet 
special claims and probable sales. When the sale copies are exhausted, 
the price for the few reserve copies is advanced to that charged by second- 
hand booksellers, in order to limit their distribution to cases of special 
need. Such prices are inclosed in [ ]. All publications are in paper covers, 
unless binding is specified. Checks or money orders should be addressed 
and payable to The University of the State of New York. 


Museum annual reports 1847-date. All in print to 1894, 502 a volum2, 75c in 
cloth; 1894-date, sold in sets only; 75c e1ch for octavo volumes; price of 
quarto volumes on application. 


These reports are made up of the reports of the Director, Geologist, Paleontologist, 


Botanist and Entomologist, and museum bulletins and memoirs, issued as advance sections 
.of the reports. 


Director’s annual reports 1904—date. 


1904. 138p. 20¢. 1910. (Bul. 149) 280p. il. 42pl. 5oc. 

1905. 102p. 23pl. 30c. IQIr. (Bul. 158) 218p. 49pl. Soc. 

1906. 186p. 41pl. 25c. 1912. (Bul. 164) 214p. 5opl. 50c. 

1907. (Bul. 121) 212p. 63pl. soc. 1913. (Bul. 173) 158p. il. 29pl. 4oc. 

1908.- (Bul. 133) 234p. 39pl. map. 4oc. 1914. (Bul. 177) 174p. il. 33pl. 45c. 

1909. (Bul. 149) 230p. 41pl. 2 maps, 4 charts. tors. (Bul. 187) roa2p. il. 58pl. 5 maps. 5oc. 


Out of print 


These reports cover the reports of the State Geologist and of the State Paleontologist, 
Bound also with the museum reports of which they form a part. 


Geologist’s annual reports 1881-date. Rep’ts I, 3-13, 17-date, 8vo; 2, 
14-16, 4to. 


In 1898 the paleontologic work of the State was made distinct from the geologic and was 
reported separately from 1899-1903. The two departments were reunited in 1904, and are 
now reported in the Director’s report. 

The annual reports of the original Natural History Survey, 1837-41, are out of print. 

Reports 1-4, 1881-84, were published only in separate form. Of the 5th report 4 pages 
were reprinted in the 39th museum report, and a supplement to the 6th report was included 
in the 4oth museum reports. The 7th and subsequent reports are included in the 41st and 
following museum reports, except that certain lithographic plates in the 11th report (1891) 
and 13th (1893) are omitted from the 45th and 47th museum reports. 

Separate volumes of the following only are available. 


Report Price Report Price Report Price 
I2 (1892) $.50 17 $.75 21 $.40 
14 75 18 a IS 22 -40 
I5, 2v. 2 19 -40 23 -45 
16 I 20 -50 [See Director’s annual reports] 


Paleontologist’s annual reports 1899-date. 


Sez first note under Geologist’s annual reports. 
Bound also with museum reports of which they form a part. Reports for 1899 and 1900 


may be had for 20c each. Those for 1901-3 were issued as bulletins. In 1904 combined 
with the Director’s report. 


Entomologist’s annual reports on the injurious and other insects of the 
State of New York 1882-date. 


Reports 3-20 bound also with museum reports 40-46, 48-58 of which they form a part. 
Since 1898 these reports have been issued as bulletins. Reports 3-4, 17 are out of print, 
other reports with prices are: 


Report Price Report Price Report Price 
I $.50 II S225 21 (Bul. 104) $.25 

2 .30 12 .25 22s LO ones 

5 .25 13 Out of print aze(: ies) Teale oa 

6 as 14 (Bul. 23)  .20 DAN TSA) -eg5 

7 .20 rie, 34) Va2s SRG te Sigh ess 

8 .25 TOLC 8? 36)U as 20).Co= | SAT)» 735 

9 .25 18 ( “ 64) .20 29'(.- § 255)" SAG 

0 35 LOM se) NO) a aS ae (6) ) G5) 246 
20( “ 97) .40 20) (le B75) ee et 


M 87r. N 16-309. 


. 


' for 20c; 1900 for soc. 
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_Reports 2, 8-12 may also be obtained bound in cloth at 25¢ each in addition to the price 
given above. 


Botanist’s annual reports 1867—date. 


Bound also with museum reports 21-date of which they form a part; the first Botanist’s 
report appeared in the 21st museum report and is numbered 21. Reports 21-24, 29, 31-41 
were not published separately. 

Separate reports for 1871-74, 1876, 1888-98 are out of print. Report for 1899 may be had 
: Since 1901 these reports have been issued as bulletins. 

Descriptions and illustrations of edible, poisonous and unwholesome fungi of New York 
have also been published in volumes 1 and 3 of the 48th (1894) museum report and in volume 
1 of the 49th (1895), 51st (1897), 52d (1898), 54th (1900), ssth (1901), in volume 4 of the 
56th (1902), in volume 2 of the 57th (1903), in volume 4 of the 58th (1904), in volume 2 
of the 59th (1905), in volume 1 of the 6oth (1906), in volume 2 of the 61st (1907), 62d 
(1908), 63d (1909), 64th (1910), 65th (1011) reports. The descriptions and illustrations of 
edible and unwholesome species contained in the goth, 51st and 52d reports have been re- 
vised and rearranged, and, combined with others more recently prepared, constitute Museum 


Memoir 4. 

Museum bulletins 1887-date. 8vo. To advance subscribers, $2 a year, or $1 
a year for division (1) geology, economic geology, paleontology, mineralogy ; 
50c each for. division (2) general zoology, archeology, miscellaneous, (3) botany, 
(4) entomology. 


Bulletins are grouped in the list on the following pages according to divisions. 
The divisions to which bulletins belong are as follows: 


1 Zoology 64 Entomology 127 Geology 
2 Botany 65 Paleontology E28) % ee 
3 Economic Geology 66 Miscellaneous 129 Entomology 
4 Mineralogy 67 Botany 130 Zoology 
5 Entomology 68 Entomology 131 Botany 
6 4 69 Paleontology 132 Economic Geology 
7 Economic Geology 70 Mineralogy 133 Director’s report for 1908 
8 Botany 71 Zoology 134 Entomology 
9 Zoology 72 Entomology 135 Geology 
To Economic Geology 73 Archeology 136 Entomology 
Ty e 74 Entomology 137 Geology 
Io « 75 Botany £35) ie 
13 Entomology 76 Entomology 139 Botany 
I, Geology 77 Geology 140 Director’s report for 1909 
I5 Economic Geology 78 Archeology 141 Entomology 
16 Archeology 79 Entomology 142 Economic Geology 
I7 Economic Geology 80 Paleontology 143 “ 
Ig Archeology 81 Geology 144 Archeology 
Ig Geology 82 fe 145 Geology 
20 Entomology 83 G 146 a 
21 Geology 84 co 147 Entomology 
22 Archeology 85 Economic Geology 148 Geology 
23 Entomology 86 Entomology 149 Director’s report for 1910 
24 : 87 Archeology 150 Botany 
25 Botany 88 Zoology 151 Economic Geology 
26 Entomology 89 Archeology 152 Geology 
29 2 90 Paleontology 153 e 
28 Botany 91 Zoology 154 4 
29 Zoology 92 Paleontology 155 Entomology 
30 Economic Geology 93 Economic Geology 156 “, 
31 Entomology i 94 Botany 157 Botany 
32 Archeology 95 Geology 158 Director's report for 1911 
33 Zoology 06 159 Geology 
34 Geology 97 Entomology 160 3 . 
35 Economic Geology 98 Mineralogy 161 Economic Geology 
36 Entomology 99 Paleontology 162 Geology 
37 = 100 Economic Geology 163 Archeology 
38 Zoology tor Paleontology 164 Director’s report for 1912 
39 Paleontology 102 Economic Geology 165 Entomology . 
40 Zoology 103 Entomology 166 Economic Geology . 
41 Archeology 104 e 167 Botany 
42 Geology to5 Botany 168 Geology 
43 Zoology 106 Geology 169 = 
44 Economic Geology 107 Geology and Paleontology 170 $ 
45 Paleontology to8 Archeology 171 ¢ 
46 Entomology 109 Entomology 172 be 
47 IIo i 173 Director’s report for 1913 
48 Geology 111 Geology 174 Economic Geology 
49 Paleontology 112 Economic Geology 175 Entomology 
50 Archeology 113 Archeology 176 Botany 
51 Zoology 114 Geology 177 Director’s report for 1914 
52 Paleontology 115 ch 178 Economic Geology 
53 Entomology 116 Botany 179 Botany 
54 Botany 117 Archeology 180 Entomology 
55 Archeology r18 Geology 181 Economic Geology 
56 Geology r19 Economic Geology 182 Geology 
57 Entomology 120 f 183 Sf 
58 Mineralogy 121 Director’s report for 1907. 184 Archeology 
59 Entomology 122 Botany 185 Geology 
60 Zoology 123 Economic Geology 186 Entomology 
61 Economic Geology 124 Entomology 187 Director’s report for 1915 
62 Miscellaneous 125 Archeology 188 Botany 
3 Geology 126 Geology 
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Bulletins are also found with the annual reports of the museum as follows: 


Bulletin Report Bulletin Report Bulletin Report Bulletin Report 
I2-I5 48, v. I. 79 57,V.I, pt2 I19Q—-21 Ole Var ln ESS 65, Vv. 2 
16, I7 50; Vv. x 80 57) Ve Lye ie eae 6I,v.2 156 65, v. 2 
18, 19 eV 81, 82 58, v. 3 123 6, Vite E57 65, v. 2 
20-25 52,v.1 83, 84 58, v. I I24 OL, Ve? 55S 65, v. 1 
26-31 Baa Wank 85 58, v. 2 125 62;'¥. 3 E59 65, Vv. I 
32-34 SAG Ve E 86 58, Vv. 5 126-28 62,v.1 160 65,v. 1 
35, 30 54, v. 2 87-89 58, v.4 1290 62,v:2 X65 65, Vv. 2 
37-44 54..Ve 3 90 58, v. 3 130 62; v. 3. 162 65, Vv. I 
45-48 54, Vv. 4 oI 58, v.4 30, i324 O23 v2 Los 66, v. 2 
49-54 evil 92 58) va3 133 625 \vaf, 164 66, v. I 
55 56, v. 4 93 58, v. 2 134 62,v.2 165-67 66, v. 2 
56 560, v. I 94 58, v.4 135 63, v. I 168-70 66,v.1 
57 56, v. 3 95, 96 58, v. I 136 63, v-2 71-76 67 
58 BOvivs © O7 58, Vv. 5 137 63, V-I 177-80 68 
59, 60 56, v. 3 98, 99 59, V. 2 138 63, v. I 

I 56, v. 1 100 59, v- I 139 63, v.2 Memoir 
62 56, v. 4 IOL 59, v. 2 140 OS, 0vonL, bee -40;'v. 3 
63 56;.V~. 2 102 590, v. I I4I 63; 2 sid 53M. 2 
64 56, v. 3 103-5 50h -Vii2 142 63, v-2 5: 6 57; V3 
6 56, v. 2 106 59, v- I I43 Gana 2 ey 57,V-4 
66, 67 56, v.4 107 60, v. 2 144 64,v.2 8, ptr 59, v. 3 
68 SOsve 3 108 60, v. 3 145 G4, VE. &, pte 50,Vv.4 
69 56, v. 2 109, I10 60, v. I 146 64,Vv.-I 9, ptr 60, v. 4 
70, 71 aa Depa eina tg ate 60, v. 2 147 O4;-Va.2) . 19; pire 62, Vv. 4 
72 is Va ds Die) kre 60, v. I 148 64, v.2 10 60, v. 5 
73 57, V. 2 113 60, v. 3 149 64, -VeoE) | EE Groves 
74 SEES Woks pis2 | LEA: 60, v. I 150 OAV. 2) Teiptn (6s, v.3 
75 B75 Ve 2 II5 ) £60) v2 I51 G45\¥. 2) E2ipte Obpv. s 
76 Sy wordtyaeiney 1a) 60, v. I 152 64,4. 2 13 63, Vv. 4 
77 Ved Dok | 0/7, 60, v. 3 153 Osis 2) EASE)  O53-ve 3 
78 S75 NA 118 60, v. I 154 O4, Vee) TAS ve2 G5y¥..4 


The figures at the beginning of each entry in the following list indicate its number as a 
museum bulletin. 


Geology and Paleontology. 14 Kemp, J. F. Geology of Moriah and West- 
port Townships, Essex Co., N. Y., with notes on the iron mines. 38p. 
il. 7pl. 2 maps. Sept. 1895. Free. 

19 Merrill, F. J. H. Guide to the Study of the Geological Co lections of 
the New York State Museum. 164p. 119 pl. map. Nov. 1898. Out of print. 

21 Kemp, J. F. Geology of the Lake Placid Region. 24p. 1pl. map. Sept. 
1898. Free. 

34 Cumings, E. R. Lower Silurian System of Eastern Montgomery County; 
Prosser, C. S. Notes on the Stratigraphy of Mohawk Valley and Sara- 
toga County, N. Y. 74p. 14pl.map. May rgoo. 15c. 

39 Clarke, J. M.; Simpson, G. B. & Loomis, F. B. Paleontologic Papers 1. 
72a. i; r6pl.. Oct. 1900: “Asc. 


Contents: Clarke, J. M. A Remarkable Occurrence of Orthoceras in the Oneonta Beds of 
the Chenango Valley, N. Y. 

—— Paropsonema cryptophya; a Peculiar Echinoderm from the Intumescens-zone 
(Portage Beds) of Western New York. 

—— Dictyonine Hexactinellid Sponges from the Upper Devonic of New York. 

—— The Water Biscuit of Squaw Island, Canandaigua Lake, N. Y. 

Simpson, G. B. Preliminary Descriptions of New Genera of Paleozoic Rugose Corals. 

Loomis, F. B. Siluric Fungi from Western New York. 


42 Ruedemann, Rudolf. Hudson River Beds near Albany and Their Taxo- 
nomic Equivalents. 1I16p.2pl.map. Apr. 1901. 25c. Pes 
45 Grabau, A. W. Geology and Paleontology of Niagara Falls and Vicinity. 

286p. il. 18pl.map. Apr. 1901. 65c; cloth, goc. 

48 Woodworth, J. B. Pleistocene Geology of Nassau County and Borough 
of Queens. 58p. il. 8pl.map. Dec. 1901. Out of print. E 
49 Ruedemann, Rudolf; Clarke, J.M. & Wood, Elvira. Paleontologic 

Papers 2. 240p.13pl. Dec. 1901. Out of print. 

Contents: Ruedemann, Rudolf. Trenton Conglomerate of Rysedorph Hill. ‘ : ; 

Clarke, J. M. Limestones of Central and Western New York Interbedded with Bitumi- 
nous Shales of the Marcellus Stage. 

Wood, Elvira. Marcellus Limestones of Lancaster, Erie Co., N. Y. 

Clarke, J. M. New Agelacrinites. 


—— Value of Amnigenia as an Indicator of Fresh-water Deposits during the Devonic of 
New York, Ireland and the Rhineland. 


52 Clarke, J. M. Report of the State Paleontologist 1901. 28o0p. il. ropl. 
map, I tab. July 1902. 40c. 
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56 Merrill, F. J. H. Description of the State Geologic Map of 1901. 42p. 
2 maps, tab. Nov. 1902. Free. 

63 Clarke, J. M. & Luther, D. D. Stratigraphy of Canandaigua and Naples 
Quadrangles. 78p. map. June 1904. 25c. 

65 Clarke, J. M. Catalogus of Type Specimens of Paleozoic Fossils in the 
New York State Museum. 848p. May 1903. $1.20 cloth. 

69 —— Report of the State Paleontologist 1902. 464p. 52pl. 7 maps. Nov. 
1903. $1, cloth. 

77 Cushing, H. P. Geology of the Vicinity of Little Falls, Herkimer Co. 
g8p. il. r5pl. 2 maps. Jan. 1905. 30c. 

80 Clarke, J. M. Report of the State Paleontologist 1903. 396p. 2gpl. 
2 maps. Feb. 1995. 85c, cloth. 

81 Clarke, J. M. & Luther, D. D. Watkins and Elmira Quadrangles. 32p. 
map. Mar. 1905. 25c. 

82 —— Geologic Map of the Tully Quadrangle. 4op. map. Apr. 1905. 20c. 

83 Woodworth, J. B. Pleistocene Geology of the Mooers Quadrangle. 62p. 
25pl. map. June 1905. 25¢c. 

84 —— Ancient Water Levels of the Champlain and Hudson Valleys. 206p. 
il. rrpl. 18 maps. July 1905. 45Cc. 

90 Ruedemann, Rudolf. Cephalopoda of Beekmantown and Chazy For- 
mations of Champlain Basin. 224p. il. 38pl. May 1906. 75¢, cloth. 

92 Grabau, A. W. Guide to the Geology and Paleontology of the Schoharie 
Region. 314p. il. 26pl. map. Apr. 1906. 75¢, cloth. 

95 Cushing, H. P. Geology of the Northern Adirondack Region. 188p. 
I5pl. 3 maps. Sept. 1905. 30c. 

96 Ogilvie, I. H. Geology of the Paradox Lake Quadrangle. 54p. il. 17pl. 
map. Dec. 1905. 30c. 

99 Luther, D. D. Geology of the Buffalo Quadrangle. 32p. map. May 
1906. 20c. 

101 —— Geology of the Penn Yan-Hammondsport Quadrangles. 28p. 
map. July 1906. Out of print. 

106 Fairchild, H. L. Glacial Waters in the Erie Basin. 88p. 14pl. 9 maps. 
Feb. 1907. Out of print. 

107 Woodworth, J. B.; Hartnagel, C. A.; Whitlock, H. P.; Hudson, G. H.; 
Clarke, J. M.; White, David & Berkey, C. P. Geological Papers. 388p. 
54pl. map. May 1907. 900, cloth. 

Contents: Woodworth, J. B. Postglacial Faults of Eastern New York. 

Hartnagel, C. A. Stratigraphic Relations of the Oneida Conglomerate. : ’ 
Upper Siluric and Lower Devonic Formations of the Skunnemunk Mountain Region. 
Whitlock, H. P. Minerals from Lyon Mountain, Clinton Co. 

Hudson, G. H. On Some Pelmatozoa from the Chazy Limestone of New York. 

Clarke, J. M. Some New Devonic Fossils. 

An Interesting Style of Sand-filled Vein. ape 

Eurypterus Shales of the Shawangunk Mountains in Eastern New York. 

White, David. A Remarkable Fossil Tree Trunk from the Middle Devonic of New York. 

Bere oe P. Structural and Stratigraphic Features of the Basal Gneisses of the High- 

ands. 


tmz Fairchild, H. L. Drumlins of New York. 6op. 28pl. 19 maps. July 
1907. Out of print. ‘ 

114 Hartnagel, C. A. Geologic Map of the Rochester and Ontario Beach 
Quadrangles. 36p. map. Aug. 1907. 20c. 

115 Cushing, H. P. Geology of the Long Lake Quadrangle. 88p. 2opl. 
map. Sept. 1907. 25c. : Mir. 

118 Clarke, J. M. & Luther, D. D. Geologic Maps and Descriptions of the 
Portage and Nunda Quadrangles including a map of Letchworth Park. 
50p. 16pl.4 maps. Jan. 1908. 35c. ; 

126 Miller, W. J. Geology of the Remsen Quadrangle. 54p. il. 11pl. map. 
Jan. 1909. 25c. 

127 Fairchild, H. L. Glacial Waters in Central New York. 64p. 27pl. 15 
maps. Mar. 1909. 40c. ‘ 

128 Luther, D. D. Geology of the Geneva-Ovid Quadrangles. 44p. map. 
Apr. 1909. 20c. : 

135 Miller, W. J. Geology of the Port Leyden Quadrangle, Lewis County, 
N.Y. 62p.il.11pl.map. Jan. 1910. 25c. 
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137 Luther, D. D. Geology of the Auburn-Genoa Quadrangles. 36p. map. 
Mar. I910. 20c. 

138 Kemp, J. F. & Ruedemann, Rudolf. Geology of the Elizabethtown 
on Port Henry Quadrangles. 176p. il. 2opl. 3 maps. Apr. 1910. Out 
of print. 

145 Cushing, H. P.; Fairchild, H. L.; Ruedemann, Rudolf & Smyth, C. H. 
Geology of the Thousand Islands Region. tIg4p. il. 62pl. 6 maps. Dec. 
1910. $1.00, cloth. 

146 Berkey, C. P. Geologic Features and Problems of the New York City 
(Catskill) Aqueduct. 286p. il. 38pl. maps. Feb. 1911. 75c; cloth, $1. 

148 Gordon, C. E. Geology of the Poughkeepsie Quadrangle. 122p. il. 
26pl. map. Apr. 19II. 30c. 

152 Luther, D. D. Geology of the Honeoye-Wayland Quadrangles. 3op. 
map Oct. LOLl. 20c. 

153 Miller, William J. Geology of the Broadalbin Quadrangle, Fulton- 
Saratoga Counties, New York. 66p. il. 8pl. map. Dec. I911. 25¢c. 

154 Stoller, James H. Glacial Geology of the Schenectady Quadrangle. 44p. 
gpl. map. Dec. I191I. 20c. 

159 Kemp, James F. The Mineral Springs of Saratoga. 8o0p. il. 3pl. Apr. 
TOI2.. 5c. 

160 Fairchild, H. L. Glacial Waters in the Black and Mohawk Valleys. 48p. . 
il. 8pl. 14 maps. May 1912. 50c. 

162 Ruedemann, Rudolf. The Lower Siluric Shales of the Mohawk Valley. 
152p. il. r5pl. Aug. 1912. 35c. 

168 Miller, William J. Geological History of New York State. 130p. 43pl. 
10 maps. Dec. 1913. 40c. 

169 Cushing, H. P. & Ruedemann, Rudolf. Geology of Saratoga Springs and 
Vicinity. 178p. il. 20pl. map. Feb. 1914. 4oc. 

170 Miller, William J. Geology of the North Creek Quadrangle. gop. il. r4pl. 
Feb. 1914. 25c. 

171 Hopkins, T. C. The Geology of the Syracuse Quadrangle. 8op. il. 2opl. 
map. July 1914. 25c. 

172 Luther, D. D. Geology of the Attica and Depew Quadrangles. 32p. map. 
August 1914. 15¢c. 

182 Miller, William J. The Geology of the Lake Pleasant Quadrangle. 56p. 
il. ropl. map. Feb. 1916. 25c. 

183 Stoller, James H. Glacial Geology of the Saratoga Quadrangle. 5op. il. 
I2pl.map. Mar. 1, 1916. 25c. 

185 Martin, James C. The Precambrian Rocks of the Canton Quadrangle. 
112p. il. 2opl. map. May 1, 1916. 30c. 

189 Ruedemann, Rudolf. Paleontologic Contributions from the New York State 
Museum. In press. 

191 Cushing, H. P. Geology of the Vicinity of Ogdensburg. In press. 

192 Miller, William J. Geology of the Blue Mountain Quadrangle. In press. 

Luther, D. D. Geology of the Phelps Quadrangle. In preparation. 

Whitnall, H. O. Geology of the Morrisville Quadrangle. Prepared. 

Hudson, G. H. Geology of Valcour Island. Jn preparation. 

Economic Geology. 3 Smock, J.C. Building Stone in the State of New York. 
154p. Mar. 1888. 30c. 


7 —— First Report on the Iron Mines and Iron Ore Districts in the State 
of New York. 78p.map. June 1889. Out of print. 
1o —— Building Stone in New York. 210p. map, tab. Sept. 1890. 


1z Merrill, F. J. H. Salt and Gypsum Industries of New York. 94p. 12pl. 
2 maps, 11 tab. Apr. 1893. Not available. 

12 Ries, Heinrich. Clay Industries of New York. 174p. il. rpl. map. Mar. 
1895. 30¢. 

15 Merrill, F. J. H. Mineral Resources of New York. 240p. 2 maps. 
Sept. 1895. [50c] 

17 —— Road Materials and Road Building in New York. 52p. 14pl. 
2maps. Oct. 1897. I5¢c. 

30 Orton, Edward. Petroleum and Natural Gas in New York. 136p. il. 
3 maps. Nov. 1899. I5c. 

35 Ries, Heinrich. Clays of New York; Their Properties and Uses. 456p. 
140pl.map. June rgoo. $1.00 cloth. 
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Lime and Cement Industries of New York; Eckel, E. C. Chipters 
on the Cement Industry. 332p. rotpl. 2 map3:. Dec. torxt. 85c, cloth. 

61 Dickinson, H. T. Quarries of Bluestone and Other Sandston2s in New 
York. 1I14p. 18pl.2 maps. Mar. 1903. 35c. 

85 Rafter, G. W. Hydrology of New York State. go2p. il. 44pl. 5 maps. 
May 1905. $1.50, cloth. 

93 Newland, D. H. Mining and Quarry Industry of New York. 78p. 
July 1905. (ut of print. 

too McCourt, W. E. Fire Tests of Some New York Building Stones. 4op. 
26pl. Feb. 1906. 15c. 

1o2 Newland, D. H. Mining and Quarry Industry of New York 1905. 
162p. June 1906. 25c. 

112 Mining and Quarry Industry of New York 1906. 82p. July 
1907. Out of print. 

119 —— & Kemp, J. F. Geology of the Adirondack Magnetic Iron Ores 
with a Report on the Mineville-Port Henry Mine Group. 184p. 14pl. 
8 maps. Apr. 1908. 35c. 

120 Newland, D. H. Mining and Quarry Industry of New York 1907. 82p. 
July 1908. 15c. 

123 & Hartnagel, C. A. Iron Ores of the Clinton Formation in New 
York State. 76p. il. 14pl.3 maps. Nov. 1908. 25c. 

132 Newland, D. H. Mining and Quarry Industry of New York 1908. - 98p. 
July 1909. 15c. 
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142 —— Mining and Quarry Industry of New York for 1909. 98p. Aug. 
I9IO. 15¢. 

143 —— Gypsum Deposits of New York. 94p.2opl.4 maps. Oct. 1910. 35¢c. 

I51 Mining and Quarry Industry of New York 1910. 82p. June IgIt. I5c. 

161 Mining and Quarry Industry of New York 1911. 114p. July 1912. 20¢. 

166 Mining and Quarry Industry of New York 1912. 114p. August 1913. 
20c. 

174 —— Mining and Quarry Industry of New York 1913. 111p. Dec. 1914 
20C. 

178 Mining and Quarry Industry of New York 1914. 88p. Nov. 1915. 15¢c. 

181 The Quarry Materials of New York. 212p. 34pl. Jan. 1916. 40c. 


190 —— Mining and Quarry Industry of New York 1915. In press. 

Mineralogy. 4 ‘Nason, F. L. Some New York Minerals and Their Localities. 
22p. Ipl. Aug. 1888. Free. 

58 Whitlock, H. P. Guide to the Mineralogic Collections of the New York 
State Museum. 150p. il. 39p!. 11 models. Sept. 1902. 40c. 

70 New York Mineral Localities. 11op. Oct. 1903. 20c. 

98 —— Contributions from the Mineralogic Laboratory. 38p. 7pl. Dec. 
1905. Out of print. 

Zoology. 1 Marshall, W. B. Preliminary List of New York Unionidae. 
20p. Mar. 1892. Free. 

Beaks of Unionidae Inhabiting the Vicinity of Albany, N. Y. 3o0p. 
Ipl. Aug. 1890. Free. 

29 Miller, G. S., jr. Preliminary List of New York Mammals. 124p. Oct. 
1899. I5c. 

33 Farr, M.S. Check List 0° New York Birds. 224p. Apr. 1900. 25c. 

38 Miller, G. S., jr. Key to the Land Mammals of Northeastern North 
America. 106p. Oct. 1900. I5c. 

40 Simpson, G. B. Anatomy and Physiology of Polygyra albolabris and 
Limax maximus and Embryology of Limax maximus. 82p. 28pl. Oct. 
LOOT 2 5C: 

43 Kellogg, J. L. Clam and Scallop Industries of New York. 36p. 2pl. 
map. Apr. 1901. Free. 

51 Eckel, E. C. & Paulmier, F. C. Catalogue of Reptiles and Batrachians 
of New York. 64p.il.1pl. Apr. 1902. Out of print. 


Eckel, E. . Serpents of Northeastern United States. 
Paulmier, F. C. Lizards, Tortoises and Batrachians of New York. 


poe an T. H. Catalogue of the Fishes of New York. 784p. Feb. 1903. 
1, cloth. 
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71 Kellogg, J. L. Feeding Habits and Growth of Venus mercenaria. 30p 
4pl. Sept. 1903. Free. 

88 Letson, Elizabeth J. Check List of the Mollusca of New York. 116p. 
May 1905. 20c. 

91 Paulmier, F. C. Higher Crustacea of New York City. 78p. il. June 
1905. 20¢. 

130 Shufeldt, R. W. Osteology of Birds. 382p. il. 26pl. May 1909. 5oc. 

Entomology. 5 Lintner, J. A. White Grub of the May Beetle. 34p. il. 
Nov. 1888. Free. 

6 Cut-worms. 38p.il. Nov. 1888. Free. 

13 —— San José Scale and Some Destructive Insects of New York State. 
54p. 7pl. Apr. 1895. 15c. . 

20 Felt, E. P. Elm Leaf Beetle in New York State. 46p. il 5pl. June 
.1898. Free. 

See 57. 


14th Report of the State Entomologist 1898. 15o0p. il. gp!. Dec. 
1898. 20¢. 

Memorial of the Life and Entomologic Work of J. A. Lintner Ph.D. 
State Entomologist 1874-98; Index to Entomologist’s Reports I-13. 316p. 
mpl Oct. 18995) 35¢: 

Supplement to 14th report of the State Entomologist. 


26 Collection Preservation and Distribution of New York Insects. 
36p. il. Apr. 1899. Out of print. 


27 Shade Tree Pests in New York State. 26p. il. 5pl. May 1899. Free 

31 —— 15th Report of the State Entomologist 1899. 128p. June Igoo. 
15¢c. 

36 — 16th Report of the State Entomologist 1900. 118p. 16pl. Mar. 


LGOr. .25¢. 

Catalogue of Some of the More Important Injurious and Beneficial 
Insects of New York State. 54p.il. Sept. 1900. Free. 

46 —— Scale Insects of Importance and a List of the Species in New York 
State. g4p. il. 15pl. June 1901. 25c. 

47 Needham, J. G. & Betten, Cornelius. Aquatic Insects in the Adiron- 
dacks. 234p. il. 36pl. Sept. 1901. 45c. 

53 Felt, E. P. 17th Report of the State Entomologist 1901. 232p. il. 6pl. 

Aug. 1902. Out of print. 

Elm Leaf Beetle in New York State. 46p. il. 8pl. Aug. 1902. 

Out of print. 


This is a revision of Bulletin 20 containing the more essential facts observed since that 
was prepared. 
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59 Grapevine Root Worm. 4op. 6pl. Dec. 1902. 15c. 
Ee 72. 
64 18th Report of the State Entomologist 1902. 110p. 6pl. May 


EGo2. 20C. 

68 Needham, J. G. & others. Aquatic Insects in New York. 322p. 52pl. 
Aug. 1903. 80c, cloth. 

72 Felt, E. P. Grapevine Root Worm. 58p.13pl. Nov. 1903. 20c. 


This is a revision of Bulletin 59 containing the more essential facts observed since that 
was prepared. 


74 & Joutel, L. H. Monograph of the Genus Saperda. 88p. ra4pl. 
June 1904. 25¢c. 

76 Felt, E. P. 19th Report of the State Entomologist 1903. 1I50p. 4pl. 
1904. I5¢. 

79 aa ieaaiios or Culicidae of New York. 164p. il. 57pl. tab. Oct. 
1904. 40c. 

86 Needham, J. G. & others. May Flies ani Midges of New York. 352p. 
il. 37pl. June 1905. 809c, cloth. ; 

97 Felt, E. P. 20th Report of the State Entomologist 1904. 246). il. rgpl. 
Nov. 1905. 40c. 

103 —— Gipsy and.Brown Tail Moths. 44p. 1opl. July 1906. I5c. 
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104 —— 2Ist Report of the State Entomologist 1905. 144p. Iopl. Aug. 
1906. 25c. j 

109 —— Tussock Moth and Elm Leaf Beetle. 34p. 8pl. Mar. 1907. 200. 

I10 22d Report of the State Entomologist 1906. 152p. 3pl. June 
EQO7. 25c: 

124 —— 23d Report of the State Entomologist 1907. 542p. il. 44pl. Oct. 
1908. 75¢. 

129 —— Control of Household Insects. 48p. il. May 1909. Free. 

134 —— 24th Report of the State Entomologist 1908. 208p. il. 17pl. 
Sept. 1909. 35c. 

136 —— Control of Flies and Other Household Insects. 56p. il. Feb. 
[91O:; 5c: 


This is a revision of Bulletin 129 containing the more essential facts observed since 
that was prepared. 


141 Felt, E. P. 25th Report of the State Entomologist 1909. 178p. il. 22pl. 
July 1910. 35c. 


147 —— 26th Report of the State Entomologist 1910. 182p. il. 35pl. Mar. 
ee heh Report of the State Entomologist 1911. 198p. il. 27pl. Jan. 
eee ‘Eka Leaf Beetle and White-Marked Tussock Moth. 35p. 8pl. Jan. 
bene 28th Report of the State Entomologist 1912. 266p.14pl. July 1913. 
edie 29th Report of the State Entomologist 1913. 258p. 16pl. April 
ee in Report of the State Entomologist 1914. 336p. il. 19pl. Jan. 
ee pee Report of the State Entomologist 1915. 215p. il. 18pl. June 
I, I916. 35¢ 


Needham, J. G: Monograph on Stone Flies. In preparation. 
Botany. 2 Peck, C. H. Contributions to the Botany of the State of New 
Work, 72p)2pl. May 1887.0 20c. 


8 —— Boleti of the United States. 98p. Sept. 1889. Out of print. 

25 —— Report of the State Botanist 1898. 76p. 5pl. Oct. 1899. Out of print. 
28 —— Plants of North Elba. 206p. map. June 1899. 20c¢. 

54 —— Report of the State Botanist 1901. 58p.7pl. Nov. 1902. 40c. 

67 —— Report of the State Botanist 1902. 196p. 5pl. May 1903. 50c. 

75 —— Report of the State Botanist 1903. 7op. 4pl. I904. 40c. 

94 —— Report of the State Botanist 1904. 60p. 1opl. July 1905. 40c. 

105 —— Report of the State Botanist 1905. 108p. 12pl. Aug. 1906. 50c. 
116 —— Report of the State Botanist 1906. 120p.6pl. July 1907. 35c. 

122 —— Report of the State Botanist 1907. 178p. 5p]. Aug. 1908. 40c. 

131 —— Report of the State Botanist 1908. 202p. 4pl. July 1909. 40c. 

139 —— Report of the State Botanist 1909. 1116p. 1opl. May 1910. 45¢c. 
150 —— Report of the Stat> Botanist 1910. 100p. 5pl. May Ig1I. 30c. 

157 —— Report of the State Botanist 1911. 140p.9pl. Mar. 1912. 35c. 

167 —— Report of the State Botanist 1912. 138p. 4pl. Sept. 1913. 30c. 
176 —— Report of the State Botanist 1913. 78p.17pl. June 1915. 20c. 

179 —— Report of the State Botanist 1914. 108p. Ipl. ec. 19154 2oe: 
188 —— Report of the State Bo‘anist 1915. 118p. il. gpl. Aug.1,1916. 30c. 


Archeology. 16 Beauchamp, W. M. Aboriginal Chipped Stone Implements 
of New York. 86p. 23pl. Oct. 1897. 25¢c. 


18 —— Polished Stone Articles Used by the New York Aborigines. 104p 
35pl. Nov. 1897. 25¢c. 

22° —— Earthenware of the New York Aborigines. 78p. 33pl. .Oct. 1898. 
25¢. 

32 Aboriginal Occupation of New-York. 1g9o0p. 16pl. 2 maps. Mar. 


1900. 30¢. 

Wampum and Shell Articles Used by New York Indians. 166p. 
28pl. Mar. 1901. Out of print. 

50 —— Horn and Bone Implements of the New York Indians. 112p. 43pl. 
Mar. 1902. Out of print. 
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Metallic Implements of the New York Indians. g4p. 38pl. Jun- 
1902. 25¢. 
Metallic Ornaments of the New York Indians. 122p. 37pl. Dec. 
1903. 30¢ 


78 History of the New York Iroquois. 340p. 17pl. map. Feb. 1905. 
75¢- 

87 Perch Lake Mounds. 84p. 12pl. Apr. 1905. 200. 

89 Aboriginal Use of Wood in New York. rgop. 35pl. June 1905. 


Not available. 

108 Aboriginal Place Names of New York. 336p. May 1907. 4oc. 

113 Civil, Religious and Mourning Councils and Ceremonies of Adop- 
tion. 118p.7pl. June 1907. 25c. 

117 Parker, A. C. An Erie Indian Village and Burial Site. t1o2p. 38pl. 
Dec. 1907. 30c. 

125 Converse, H. M. & Parker, A. C. Iroquois Myths and Legends. 196p. 
il. r1pl. Dec. 1908. 5oc. 

144 Parker, A. C. Iroquois Uses of Maize and Other Food Plants. 12op. 
il. 3rpl. Nov. 1910. Out of print. 

163 The Code of Handsome Lake. 144p. 23pl. Nov. 1912. 25c. 

184 —— The Constitution of the Five Nations. 158p. 8pl. April 1, 1916. 
30c. 

Miscellaneous. 62 Merrill, F. J. H. Directory of Natural History Museums 
in United States and Canada. 236p. Apr. 1903. 30c. 

66 Ellis, Mary. Index to Publications of the New York State Natural 
History Survey and New York State Museum 1837-1902. 418p. June 
1903. 75C¢, cloth. 

Museum memoirs 1889-date. 4to. 

t Beecher, C. E. & Clarke, J. M. Development of Some Silurian Brachi- 
opoda. g6p. 8pi. Oct. 1889. $1. 

2 Hall, James & Clarke, J. M. Paleozoic Reticulate Sponges. 35o0p. il. 7opl. 
1898. $2, cloth. 

3 Clarke, J. M. The Oriskany Fauna of Becraft Mountain, Columbia Co., 
N. Y. 128p.9pl. Oct. 1900. 80c. 

4 Peck, C. H. N. Y. Edible Fungi, 1895-99. 1106p. 25pl. Nov. 1900. 75c. 
This includes revised descriptions and illustrations of fungi reported in the goth, 51st and 

52d reports of the State Botanist.. 

5 Clarke, J. M. & Ruedemann, Rudolf. Guelph Formation and Fauna of 
New York State. 196p. 21pl. July 1903. $2.50, cloth. 

6 Clarke, J. M. Naples Fauna in Western New York. 268p. 26pl. map. 
1904. $2, cloth. 

7 Ruedemann, Rudolf. Graptolites of New York. Pt 1 Graptolites of the 
Lower Beds. 350p. 17pl. Feb. 1905. $1.50, cloth. 

8 Felt, E. P. Insects Affecting Park and Woodland Trees. v. 1. 46op. 
il. 48pl. Feb. 1906. $2.50, cloth; v. 2. 548p. il. 22pl. Feb. 1907. $2, cloth. 
$4. for the two volumes. 

g Clarke, J. M. Early Devonic of New York and Eastern North America. 
Pt 1. 366p. il. 7opl. 5 maps. Mar. 1908. $2.50, cloth; Pt 2. 250p. il. 36pl. 
4 maps. Sept. 1909. $2, cloth. 

Io Eastman, C. R. The Devonic Fishes of the New York Formations. 
236p. 15pl. 1907. $1.25, cloth. 

Ir Ruedemann, Rudolf. Graptolites of New York. Pt 2 Graptolites of 
the Higher Beds. 584p. il. 31pl.2 tab. Apr. 1908. $2.50, cloth. 

iz Eaton, E. H. Birds of New York. v. 1. 5orp. il. g2pl. Apr. 1910. 
$3, cloth; v.2,719p.il. 64pl. July 1914. $4, cloth. $6. for the two volumes. 
106 colored plat2s in portfolio $1. 

13 Whitlock, H.P. Calcitesof New York. tIg0p.i.27pl. Oct. 1910. $1, cloth. 

14 Clarke, J. M. & Ruedemann, Rudolf. The Eurypterida of New York. v. 1. 
Text. 44op. il. v.2 Plates. 188p. 88pl. Dec. 1912. $4, cloth. 

Natural History of New York. 30 v. il. pl. mavs. 4to. A'bany 1842-94. 

DIVISION I zooLOGY. De Kay, James E. Zoology of New York; or, The 
New York Fauna; comprising detailed descriptions of all the animals 
hitherto observed within the State of New York with brief notices of 
those occasionally found near its borders, and accompanied by appropri- 
ate illustrations. 5v. il. pl. maps. sq. 4to. Albany 1842-44. Out of print. 
Historical introduction to the series by Gov. W. H. Seward. 178p. 
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v. 1 ptt Mammalia. 131 + 46p. 33pl. 1842. 


300 copies with hand-colored plates. 

v. 2 pt2 Birds. 12 + 380p. 14Ipl. 1844. 
Colored plates. 

v. 3 pt3 Reptiles and Amphibia. 7 + 98p. pt 4 Fishes. 15 + 415p. 1842. 
pt3-—4 bound together. 


v. 4 Plates to accompany v. 3. Reptiles and Amphibia. 23pl. Fishes. 
79pl. 1842. 


300 copies with hand-colored plates. 


v. 5 pt5 Mollusca. 4 + 271p. 4opl. pt 6 Crustacea. 7op. 13pl. 1843-44. 
Hand-colored plates; pt5—-6 bound together. 

DIVISION 2 BOTANY. Torrey, John. Flora of the State of New York; com- 
prising full descriptions of all the indigenous and naturalized plants hith- 
erto discovered in the State, with remarks on their economical and medical 
properties. 2v. il. pl. sq. 4to. Albany 1843. Out of print. 

v. I Flora of the State of New York. 12 + 484p. 72pl. 1843. 


300 copies with hand-colored plates. 


v. 2 Flora of the State of New York. 572p. 89pl. 1843. 


300 copies with hand-colored plates. 


DIVISION 3 MINERALOGY. Beck, Lewis C. Mineralogy of New York; com- 
prising detailed descriptions of the minerals hitherto found in the State 
of New York, and notices of their uses in the arts and agriculture. il. pl. 
sq. 4to. Albany 1842. Out of print. 

v. I pti Economical Mineralogy. pt2 Descriptive Mineralogy. 24 + 536p. 
1842. 


8 plates additional to those printed as part of the text. 


DIVISION 4 GEOLOGY. Mather, W. W.; Emmons, Ebenezer; Vanuxem, Lard- 
ner & Hall, James. Geology of New York. 4v. il. pl. sq. 4to. Albany 
1842-43. Out of print. 

v. 1 ptr Mather, W. W. First Geological District. 37 + 653p. 46pl. 1843. 

Vsuee fae Emmons, Ebenezer. Second Geological District. 10 -++ 437p. 
17pl. 1842. 

v. 3 pt3 Vanuxem, Lardner. Third Geological District. 306p. 1842. 

v. 4 ptq4 Hall, James. Fourth Geological District. 22 -++ 683p. tIgpl. 
map. 1843. 

DIVISION 5 AGRICULTURE. Emmons, Ebenezer. Agriculture of New York; 
comprising an account of the classification; composition and distribution 
of the soils and rocks and the natural waters of the different geological 
formations, together with a condensed view of the meteorology and agrti- 
cultural productions of the State. 5v. il. pl. sq. 4to. Albany 1846-54. 
Out of print. 

v. 1 Soils of the State, Their Composition and Distribution. 11 + 37Ip. 2Ipl. 
1846. 

v. 2 Analysis of Soils, Plants, Cereals, etc. 8 + 343 + 46p. 42pl. 1849. 
With hand-colored plates. 


v. 3 Fruits, etc. 8 + 340p. 1851. 
v. 4 Plates to accompany v. 3. g5pl. 1851. 
Hand-colored. 


v. 5 Insects Injurious to Agriculture. 8 + 272p. 5opl. 1854. 
With hand-colored plates. 


DIVISION 6 PALEONTOLOGY. Hall, James. Paleontology of New York. 8v. 
il. pl. sq. 4to. Albany 1847-94. Bound in cloth. 

v. 1 Organic Remains of the Lower Division of the New York System. 
23 + 338p. 99pl. 1847. Out of print. 

v. 2 Organic Remains of Lower Middle Division of the New York System. 
8 + 362p. r04pl. 1852. Out of print. 

v. 3 Organic Remains of the Lower Helderberg Group and the Oriskany 
Sandstone. pti, text. 12 + 532p. 1859. [$3.50] 

pt2. 142pl. 1861. [$2.50] 
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v. 4 Fossil Brachiopoda of the Upper Helderberg, Hamilton, Portage and 
Chemung Groups. 11 + 1 + 428p. 69p!. 1867. $2.50. 

v. 5 pt 1 Lamellibranchiata 1. Monomyaria of the Upper Helderberg, 
Hamilton and Chemung Groups. 18 + 268p. 45pl. 1884. $2.50. 

—— Lamellibranchiata 2. Dimyaria of the Upper Helderberg, Ham- 

ilton, Portage and Chemung Groups. 62 + 293p. 51pl. 1885. $2.50. 

pt 2 Gasteropoda, Pteropoda and Cephalopoda of the Upper Helder- 
berg, Hamilton, Portage and Chemung Groups. 2v. 1879. v. 1, text. 
15 + 492p.; v.2. 120pl. $2.50 for 2 v. 

—— & Simpson, George B. v. 6 Corals and Bryozoa of the Lower and Up- 
per Helderberg and Hamilton Groups. 24 + 298p. 67pl. 1887. $2.50. 

& Clarke, John M. v. 7 Trilobites and Other Crustacea of the Oris- 
kany, Upper Helderberg, Hamilton, Portage, Chemung and Catskill 
Groups. 64 + 236p. 46pl. 1888. Cont. supplement to v. 5, pt 2. Ptero- 
poda, Cephalopoda and Annelida. 42p. 18pl. 1888. $2.50. 

—— & Clarke, John M. v. 8 pt 1. Introduction to the Study of the Genera 
of the Paleozoic Brachiopoda. 16 + 367p. 44pl. 1892. $2.50. 

& Clarke, John M. v. 8 pt 2 Paleozoic Brachiopoda. 16 + 394p. 64pl. 
1894. $2.50. 

Catalogue of the Cabinet of Natural History of the State of New York and 
of the Historical and Antiquarian Collection annexed thereto. 242p. 8vo. 
1853. Out of print. 


Handbooks 1893-date. 
New York State Museum. 52p. il. 1902. Free. 


Outlines history and work of the museum with list of staff 1902. 


Paleontology. 12p. 1899. Out of print. 

Brief outline of State Museum work in paleontology under heads: Definition; Relation to 
biology; Relation to stratigraphy; History of paleontology in New York. 

Guide to Excursions in the Fossiliferous Rocks of New York. 1I24p. 1899. 
Free. 

Itineraries of 32 trips covering nearly the entire series of Paleozoic rocks, prepared specially 
for the use of teachers and students desiring to acquaint themselves more intimately with the 
classic rocks of this State. 

Entomology. 16p. 1899. Out of print. 

Economic Geology. 44p. 1904. Free. 

Insecticides and Fungicides. 20p. 1909. Free. 

Classification of New York Series of Geologic Formations. 32p. 1903. Out 
of print. Revised edition. 96p. 1912. Free. 

Geologic maps. Merrill, F. J. H. Economic and Geologic Map of the 
State of New York; issued as part of Museum Bulletin 15 and 48th Museum 
Report, v.-1. 59x67cm. 1894. Scale 14 milestoI inch. I5c. 

Map of the State of New York Showing the Location of Quarries of 

Stone Used for Building and Road Metal. 1897. Out of print. 

Map of the State of New York Showing the Distribution of the Rocks 
Most Useful for Road Metal. 1897. Out of print. 

—— Geologic Map of New York. Igor. Scale 5 miles to'r inch. Jn atlas 
form $2. Lower Hudson sheet 60c. 

The lower Hudson sheet, geologically colored, comprises Rockland, Orange, Dutchess, 
Putnam, Westchester, New York, Richmond, Kings, Queens and Nassau counties, and parts 
of Sullivan, Ulster and Suffolk counties; also northeastern New Jersey and part of western 
Connecticut. 

Map of New York Showing the Surface Configuration and Water Sheds. 

1901. Scale 12 milesto1inch. 15c. 

Map of the State of New York Showing the Location of Its Economic 
Deposits. 1904. Scale 12 miles to 1 inch. I5¢c. 

Geologic maps on the United States Geological Survey topographic base. 
Scale 1 in. — 1 m. Those marked with an asterisk have also been pub- 
lished separately. 

*Albany county. 1898. Out of print. 

Area around Lake Placid. 1898. 

Vicinity of Frankfort Hill [parts of Herkimer and Oneida counties]. 1899. 
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Rockland county. 1899. 

Amsterdam quadrangle. 1900. 

*Parts of Albany and Rensselaer counties. 1901. Out of print. 
*Niagara river. IQOI. 25c¢. 

Part of Clinton county. 1901. 

Oyster Bay and Hempstead quadrangles on Loag Island. 1gor. 
Portions of Clintoa and Essex counties. 1902. 

Part of town of Northumberland, Saratoga co. 1903. 

Union Springs, Cayuga county and vicinity. 1903. 

*Olean quadrangle. 1903. Free. 


*Becraft Mt with 2 sheets of sections. (Scale rin. —=}m.) 1903. 


*Canandaigua-Naples quadrangles. 1904. 20c. 
*Little Falls quadrangle. 1905. Free. 
*Watkins-Elmira quadrangles. 1905. 20c. 
*Tully quadrangle. 1905. Free. 

*Salamanca quadrangle. 1905. Out of print. 
*Mooers quadrangle. 1905. Free. 

Paradox Lake quadrangle. 1905. 

*Buffalo quadrangle. 1906. Free. 

*Penn Yan-Hammondsport quadrangles. 1905. 20c. 
*Rochester and Ontario Beach quadrangles. 1997. 20c. 
*Long Lake quadrangle. 1907. Free. 
*Nunda-Portage quadrangles. 1908. 20c. 
*Remsen quadrangle. 1908. Free. 
*Geneva-Ovid quadrangles. 1909. 20c. 

*Port Leyden quadrangle. 1910. Free. 
*Auburn-Genoa quadrang'es. I910. 20¢c. 
*Elizabethtown and Port Henry quadrangles. 1Ig10. 15¢c. 
*Alexandria Bay quadrangle. 1910. Free. 
*Cape Vincent quadrangle. 1910. Free. 
*Clayton quadrangle. rgr1o. Free. 
*Grindstone quadrangle. Igto. Free. 
*Theresa quadrangle. 1910. Free. 
*Poughkeepsie quadrangle. tro911. Free. 
*Honeoye-Wayland quadrangle;s. I9II. 20c. 
*Broadalbin quadranzgle. tIg911. Free. 
*Schenectady quadrangle gtr. Free. 
*Saratoga-Schuylerville quadrangles. I914. 20c. 
*North Creek quadrangle. 1914. Free. 
*Syracuse quadrangle. 1914. Free. 
*Attica-Depew quadrangles. I914. 20c. 

*Lake Pleasant quadrangle. 1916. Free. 
*Saratoga quadrangle. 1916. Free. 

*Canton quadrangle. 1916. Free. 


20¢. 
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